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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  step  in  an  individual  s life 
is  so  important  both  to  himself  and  to  the  race  as  that  of 
matrimony,  and  yet  in  all  probability  no  step  is  undertaken  with 
less  thought  and  greater  ignorance  as  to  its  consequences.  I do 
not  mean  that  those  who  marry  do  not  in  a vague  and  general 
manner  realise  that  matrimony  entails  certain  duties  and  is 
associated  with  certain  consequences  that  may  seriously  affect 
them  personally  and  those  dependent  on  them.  What  I do 
maintain  is  that  the  fewest  of  them  will  calmly  and  objectively 
consider  how  important  the  attainment  of  truly  happy  marital 
life  is  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  offspring  and 
the  race  in  general;  nor  do  they  realise  what  are  the  factors 
necessary  for  obtaining  such  a result,  and  that  a knowledge  of 
these  factors  and  a proper  use  of  it  may  convert  the  attainment 
of  conjugal  happiness  from  a mere  matter  of  chance  to  one  of 
comparative  certainty.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  Matrimony  is  to  a very  considerable  extent  a step 
determined  by  emotion  and  instinct  rather  than  sober  judgment. 
The  two  extremes  are  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who, 
blinded  by  their  mutual  love,  are  biased  in  their  judgment  as 
to  the  material  questions  at  stake  and  the  true  valuation  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  their  choice;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  those  in  whom  the  material  advantages  attainable 
by  matrimony  predominate,  and  who  leave  the  question  of  love 
out  of  consideration.  The  attainment  of  conjugal  happiness 
depends,  however,  on  keeping  between  these  two  extremes. 
To  do  so  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes  contributing  to 
happiness  in  marital  life  is  essential.  It  is  the  almost  complete 
ignorance  not  only  in  young  women,  but  also  in  young  men  and 
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also  among  the  more  mature  of  both  sexes,  as  to  many  vital 
matters  connected  with  matrimony  that  has  to  be  combated. 
This  ignorance  is  probably  most  complete  in  the  sphere  of  the 
influence  of  bodily  and  mental  health  on  matrimony,  and  also 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
relations  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  time-honoured  custom 
of  regarding  all  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  as  something  in- 
decent and  indecorous,  especially  in  young  women;  the  false 
idea  that  ignorance  and  innocence  are  synonymous;  the  feeling 
of  fal  se  shame  and  prudery  that  still  to  a large  extent  unfortun- 
ately dominates  parents  and  those  acting  for  them  and  prevents 
their  performing  their  duty  in  enlightening  their  children  as  to 
sexual  matters  when  they  reach  sexual  maturity;  all  these  must 
be  made  responsible  for  a very  great  part  of  the  unhappiness 
one  meets  with  in  married  life.  Fortunately  there  is  a growing 
tendency  nowadays  to  combat  this  evil  custom,  and  we  hear  a 
great  deal,  especially  among  the  more  advanced  and  more  highly 
cultured  of  both  sexes,  about  the  necessity  for  such  enlighten- 
ment; in  fact,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  rather  too  much  is 
being  made  of  this  question;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  wrong  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
parents  who  require  instruction  in  the  first  instance  and  not  the 
children.  There  are  some  matters  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  and  those  acting  in  loco  parentum  to  teach  their  children 
when  the  latter  reach  the  age  of  sexual  maturity,  and  in  a 
modified  form  even  earlier;  but  these  matters  should  be  left 
to  the  parents  and  not  be  imparted  directly  to  the  young  by 
anyone  else.  Books,  lectures,  and  addresses  on  the  details  of 
sex  should  be  addressed  to  parents  and  not  to  girls  and  youths, 
who  though  sexually  mature  are  not  sufficiently  so  intellectually 
to  receive  such  instruction  in  public  without  misunderstanding 
its  import.  These  are  matters  that  should  be  talked  over  in 
privacy  and  in  camera,  and  not  in  the  class-room  or  public  hall. 
Few  parents  probably  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  in  this  book,  i.e.,  the  causes  leading  to  conjugal 
happiness.  If  their  own  marriage  has  been  a happy  one,  they 
may  deem  it  sufficient  for  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  ignorance  they  themselves  were,  quite  forgetting  that  their 
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having  drawn  a prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery  is  no  guarantee 
that  their  child  may  not  draw  a blank.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  unhappy  in  their  marriage,  they  may  possibly 
warn  their  children  against  the  particular  pitfalls  they  en- 
countered, but  may  forget  that  others  as  serious  exist.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a book,  written  by  a man  of  mature  and 
special  experience,  such  as  is  now  introduced  to  the  English- 
reading  public,  may  be  of  some  use.  The  author,  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  has  dissected  and  placed  under  the  microscope  the 
causes  of  conjugal  happiness,  and  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  some  that  have  so  far  been  to  a great  extent  ignored;  he  has 
elucidated  them  in  such  a manner  that  everyone  can  form  their 
own  deductions  as  to  what  points  have  to  be  considered  in 
their  own  particular  case. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  a work  of  this  kind  many  details 
of  a very  delicate  nature  have  to  be  discussed.  To  science  and 
philosophy  all  things  are  pure  and  good  so  long  as  they  are 
truths,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  book  should  be  read. 
I have  closely  adhered  to  the  text,  except  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  it  seemed  to  me  that  a slight  alteration  in  no  way  affecting 
the  essential  matter  dealt  with  was  permissible  and  advisable. 
The  book  is  one  intended  for  the  married  and  those  about  to 
marry,  and  for  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  discretion; 
much  of  the  information  it  contains  could  be  usefully  imparted 
to  those  of  a marriageable  age,  but  it  is  not  a book  that  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  in  its  entirety. 

A further  point  I would  emphasise  is  that,  although  a very 
great  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  matters  applicable  to  all 
nations,  some  of  the  details  refer  to  German  life  and  social 
conditions,  and  hence  may  not  apply  to  English  conditions  in 
detail  though  they  do  so  in  principle. 


London, 

November,  1912. 


Ronald  E.  S.  Krohn. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  its  many  disadvantages,  growing  old  has 
many  advantages.  As  month  succeeds  month,  and  year  suc- 
ceeds year,  the  experiences  one  gams  in  the  course  of  a long 
and  active  life  accumulate,  and  one  is  ultimately  able  to  come 
to  conclusions  and  has  acquired  a knowledge  unattainable  to 
younger  men.  Among  older  physicians  who  have  achieved 
more  or  less  merit  in  advancing  scientific  knowledge,  a tendency 
has  recently  been  manifested  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
experiences  they  have  gained  in  their  professional  life  beyond 
that  scope  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  in  general.  Many  an 
aspiration  and  effort,  the  importance  of  which  to  the  common 
weal  is  undeniable,  has  had  its  origin  in  this  manner.  A desire 
of  this  kind  has  also  been  the  incentive  for  the  present  work. 

At  the  present  day  the  problem  of  marriage  stands  in  the 
foreground  of  the  interests  of  the  cultured  world,  and  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  question  of  matrimonial  reform  has 
gradually  assumed  considerable  dimensions.  All  these  publica- 
tions, however,  lack  one  necessary  fundamental  quality,  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  factors  on  the  interaction  of  which 
marital  happiness  depends.  To  create  this  foundation  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work.  It  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  clearly  define  all  the  outward  and  inward  (psychical) 
causes  of  conjugal  happiness  by  means  of  a strictly  scientific 
investigation  based  on  comprehensive  personal  observation.  The 
results  of  such  an  investigation,  which  has  brought  to  light  much 
that  is  new  and  has  exposed  many  popularly  held  erroneous 
views,  form  the  basis  of  a series  of  proposals  for  matrimonial 
reform  that  are  far  from  being  utopian.  The  second  object 
aimed  at  by  this  work  is  to  directly  facilitate,  by  enlightening 
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the  masses  as  to  the  manifold  sources  of  conjugal  happiness, 
the  attainment  of  this  priceless  treasure,  and  as  a consequence 
to  render  it  easier  to  avoid  deplorable  marital  conditions 
independently  of  any  reforms  in  the  matrimonial  laws,  however 
desirable  such  reforms  may  seem  to  be.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  what  is  said  in  the  following  pages  as  to 
the  causes  of  marital  happiness  applies  to  every  kind  of  marital 
alliance,  to  the  so-called  “ free  marriage  ” no  less  than  to  the 
present  form  of  civil  marriage. 

The  Author. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  has  found,  if  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  a very  appreciative  reception  among  a wide  circle 
of  readers  notwithstanding  its  having  been  published  anony- 
mously, a fact  that,  to  judge  from  the  reports  I have  received, 
has  been  interpreted  only  in  a few  isolated  instances  to  mean 
that  the  author  might  have  had  some  hesitation  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  contents  of  the  work  by  giving  his  name 
to  it.  In  order  to  avoid  further  misinterpretation  and  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  many  friends,  I have  in  this  edition  dispensed  with 
an  anonymity  that  was  in  any  case  very  transparent.  I trust 
that  this  fact  will  contribute  towards  my  winning  new  friends, 
and  also  towards  somewhat  increasing  the  value  of  my  exposi- 
tions in  the  opinion  of  my  former  readers. 


The  Author. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


ONE  may  regard  it  as  characteristic  of  the  times  we  live  in 
that  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  the  most  varying  spheres  to 
restrict  the  influence  of  blind  chance  on  the  fate  of  single 
individuals  and  thereby  to  obtain  definite  principles  of  life  for 
the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  this  tendency  should 
also  manifest  itself  in  the  sphere  of  matrimony,  and,  indeed,  not 
only  in  a material  direction.  Modern  life  with  its  manifold 
transformation  of  views  and  customs  has  also  influenced  matri- 
mony, and  has  in  both  sexes  led  to  many  changes  in  and  an 
extension  of  the  claims  made  on  marital  companionship.  This 
has  led  more  and  more  to  the  fact  being  realised  that  a better 
preparation  for  married  life  than  has  so  far  been  provided  is 
needed,  and  a practical  expression  of  the  realisation  of  this 
fact  is  to  be  seen  in  the  foundation  of  schools  for  women. 
This  movement,  however,  only  takes  into  account  certain 
demands  made  by  the  matrimonial  state  on  women.  The  pro- 
blems resulting  from  marital  companionship  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  on  the  solution  of  which  conjugal  happiness  depends  are, 
however,  very  comprehensive,  and  require  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge such  as  is  taught  in  no  school,  and  is  not  even  acquired 
through  a good  general  education  and  a certain  amount  of 
experience  of  life.  Such  knowledge  belongs  to  a special  sphere 
that  has  so  far  been  wrongfully  neglected  by  science,  and  hence 
only  been  accessible  to  the  general  public  in  isolated  fragments. 

Th  is  work,  now  appearing  in  its  third  edition,  is  an  attempt 
at  a definition  and  elucidation  of  what  is  essential  in  this  sphere 
of  knowledge,  mainly  based  on  the  personal  observations  of  the 
author.  The  book  has  been  called  a “ handbook  ” of  matri- 
mony, and  I have  no  objection  to  the  term  provided  it  be  not 
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supposed  to  denote  a collection  of  doctrines  laid  down  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  All  doctrines  are  more  or  less  subjective 
in  character,  and  my  main  object  was  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  material  experience  has  provided  from  which 
he  may  draw  the  conclusions  necessary  for  the  choice  of  a 
consort  and  as  a guide  to  marital  life.  Hence  it  follows  that 
this  “ handbook  ” is  quite  as  much,  nay,  even  more,  intended 
for  those  who  intend  to  set  their  course  for  the  port  of  matrimony 
as  for  those  who  have  already  reached  it. 

In  this  new  edition  all  those  corrections  and  additions  have 
been  made  that  my  increased  experience  and  the  present  state 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  appeared  to  render  desirable. 

L.  Loewenfeld. 

Munich, 

March,  1912. 
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I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


On  Happiness  in  General  and  Conjugal 
Happiness  in  Particular, 

By  the  term  “ happiness  ” is  generally  understood  that  com- 
plex of  outward  and  inward  (psychical)  conditions  which  is 
capable  of  calling  forth  in  man  those  higher  states  of  ideal 
pleasurable  sensations,  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  sensations 
of  happiness.  Happiness  is  probably  that  which  is  and  has  ever 
been  most  desired  and  sought  after  in  this  world,  and  yet  that 
which  has  most  rarely  been  attained.  In  its  essence,  however,  it 
is  also  the  most  variable  of  all  objects  desired  by  mankind.  The 
conception  as  to  what  constitutes  happiness  has  undergone  the 
most  trenchant  changes,  not  only  during  the  millennia  during 
which  mankind  has  been  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  most  simple 
necessities  of  life,  but  even  at  the  present  time,  when  it  continues 
to  change  according  to  the  state  of  civilisation  and  the  conditions 
of  life  of  individual  races  and  peoples,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  members  of  those  peoples  according  to  their  social 
position,  state  of  culture,  religious  views,  and  other  circumstances. 

Among  the  ancients  a materialistic  interpretation  of  the  con- 
cept happiness  ruled  supreme.  For  the  ordinary  mortal, 
prosperity,  in  the  sense  of  worldly  possessions,  and  an  abundant 
progeny  were  looked  upon  as  the  requisites  for  attaining  happi- 
ness; the  mighty  sought  it  further  in  the  greatest  possible  exten- 
sion of  their  subject  territory  and  in  military  glory  (for  instance, 
the  heroes  of  Homer).  Side  by  side  with  this  concept,  however, 
even  among  the  ancients,  a higher  (philosophical)  concept  of 
happiness,  which  sought  the  cause  of  the  latter  on  the  psychical 
side  of  man  s nature,  was  developing.  According  to  Democritus, 
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true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  a purified  and  exalted  state  of 
soul,  whilst  Xenocrates  finds  it  in  the  possession  of  virtue;  Plato 
considers  not  only  the  higher  mental  attributes  (discretion,  &c.) 
to  be  requisite,  but  also  bodily  health  and  favourable  surrounding 
circumstances;  whereas  Aristotle  looks  upon  happiness  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  an  intelligent  (virtuous)  mode  of  life,  and 
finds  the  highest  form  of  bliss  in  pure  intellect.  The  most 
marked  contrast  between  the  popular  and  the  philosophical  views 
of  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Stoic  school  of  thought,  which 
preached  complete  contempt  as  a necessary  antecedent  of  all 
happiness,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  virtue.  The  tenets 
of  Epicurus,  as  to  the  attaining  of  happiness,  do  not  differ  so 
markedly  from  those  of  the  Stoics  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  true  that  this  philosopher  sought  the  attainment  of  bliss  in 
pleasure,  but  it  was  not  in  that  of  the  senses,  but  in  that  of 
the  intellect,  the  latter  being  found,  according  to  him,  in  the 
imperturbable  peace  of  mind  of  the  sage,  who  remains  unmoved 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  fate;  he  further  considers  pleasure  in  this 
sense  to  be  inseparable  from  virtue.  Seneca,  also,  who  is  com- 
monly classed  among  the  Stoics,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
Epicurus.1  Nevertheless,  even  among  the  ancients,  authorities 
(Hegesias)  were  not  wanting  who  denied  to  man  all  capacity 
for  happiness.  Christianity  added  nothing  essential  to  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  Stoics  as  regards  the  worthlessness  of 
external,  i.e.,  worldly  possessions,  and  the  non-dependence  on 


1 “ Happy  is  a life,”  says  he,  “ when  it  is  in  keeping  with 
its  nature.  This  state  can,  however,  only  be  reached  if  the 
mind  be  healthy  to  start  with,  and  if  it  continue  to  remain 
so.  Further,  if  it  be  strong  and  powerful,  noble,  and  patient, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  times,  taking  thought  of  the 
body  and  its  necessities,  but  without  undue  timidity,  atten- 
tive to  all  else  that  may  pertain  to  life,  without  too  highly 
valuing  any  point  in  particular,  using  the  gifts  of  fortune 
without  becoming  its  slave.”  Elsewhere  he  goes  still  further, 
it  is  true,  when  he  says,  “ Happy  indeed  may  he  be  called, 
who,  guided  by  reason,  desires  nothing  further  and  has  no 
further  fear.”  This  latter  view  of  Seneca’s  obviously 
approaches  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism  as  to  the  highest  good, 
the  greatest  bliss,  Nirvana,  which  consists  in  a state  of 
complete  insensibility  to  desire  or  pain,  a state  attainable  by 
the  disciples  of  Buddha  even  in  this  life. 
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these  of  the  happiness-  of  the  soul,  but  it  differs  in  so  far  as, 
according  to  the  Christian  as  opposed  to  the  Stoic  view,  the 
inflexible  will  of  man  himself  does  not  alone  suffice  to  attain 
true  inward  happiness,  the  co-operation  of  the  Grace  of  God 
being  also  needed.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
Christianity  puts  no  value  at  all  on  mundane  happiness,  and 
directs  mankind  to  set  its  hopes  on  true  and  enduring  happiness* 
in  a future  life. 

The  views  of  the  more  modern  philosophical  writers  still 
for  the  most  part  show  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Leibnitz  finds  true  happiness  in  a virtuous  life  and  the  love  of 
God;  Spinoza,  in  the  highest  possible  perfection  of  reason, 
and  according  to  him  bliss  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but 
virtue  itself.  Kant  regards  bliss  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a moral  life,  even  if  this  reward  be  not  attained  before 
reaching  the  world  to  come.1  Schopenhauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
confines  himself  to  a description  of  the  immediate  psychological 
antecedents  of  happiness,  and  his  views  form  a transition  to  the 
modern  views  based  on  natural  science,  which  we  shall  presently 
have  to  consider.  “ All  satisfaction,”  he  remarks,  ” or  what 
is  commonly  known  as  happiness,  is  invariably  in  reality  and  in 
its  essence  merely  negative,  and  certainly  never  positive.  It  is 
not  a gratification  coming  to  us  as  such  primarily  and  of  itself, 
but  must  always  be  the  gratification  of  some  desire,  for  a desire, 
i.e. , a want,  is  always  the  antecedent  condition  of  every  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  it  has  been  satisfied  the  desire,  and  consequently 
the  pleasure,  ceases.  Hence  satisfaction  or  gratification  can 
never  be  more  than  a liberation  from  pain,  from  some  want,  for 
to  this  category  belong,  not  only  every  form  of  real  manifest 
suffering,  but  also  every  desire,  the  importunity  of  which  disturbs 
our  peace  of  mind,  nay,  even  that  deadly  ennui  that  makes  life 
a burden  to  us.” 


1 “ Kritik  der  prakt.  Vernunft  ” (page  150).  Elsewhere 
he  remarks  : “ Bliss  is  the  watchword  of  the  whole  world. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  nature,  which  is  not 
receptive  under  existing  circumstances  to  bliss  or  content- 
ment. It  is  only  to  be  worthy  of  happiness,  that  is  attainable 
by  man.”  (Vol.  viii,  p.  643.) 
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RECENT  THEORIES  : PIDERIT 


In  quite  recent  times  considerations  based  on  natural  science 
have  been  added  to  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  happiness. 
Of  these,  the  views  of  Piderit  most  nearly  approach,  to  a 
certain  extent,  those  held  by  Schopenhauer.  Piderit  thought 
that  the  basis  for  the  theory  of  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  the 
law  of  contrast  effect.  According  to  this  law  our  nerves  are 
the  more  sensitive  to  a particular  stimulus,  the  more  intensely 
they  have  previously  been  subjected  to  a contrary  form  of 
stimulation.  The  sensation  of  cold  is  more  intense  if  the  body 
has  previously  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  warmth;  the 
greater  the  preceding  state  of  hunger,  the  pleasanter  wi  11  the 
sense  of  repletion  be.  The  same  law  also  dominates  our  feel- 
ings. “ Every  pleasure,’ ’ remarks  the  author,  “ appears  to 
us  the  greater,  the  greater  the  preceding  pain  has  been;  it  is  only 
after  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  greatest  joy  can  follow,  and 
he  who  has  never  known  misfortune  can  never  fully  appreciate 
good  fortune.”  ” Just  as  little,”  he  continues,  ” as  it  is  possible 
for  a man  to  always  enjoy  sweet  food,  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
enjoy  continuous  happiness  and  good  fortune.  He  who  eats 
sweets  immoderately,  will  ultimately  feel  the  effects  of  the  law 
of  contrasts  in  the  form  of  disgust;  he  who  partakes  of  happiness 
beyond  measure,  will  soon  experience  the  effects  of  the  same 
law  in  the  form  of  a feeling  of  ennui.”  In  the  case  of  mental 
exertion  the  law  of  contrast  effect  shows  its  influence  no  less 
markedly.  ” The  longer  and  the  more  persistently  a man  has 
struggled  by  mental  effort  to  attain  some  object,  the  more  will 
he  enjoy  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  rest  when  that  object  has 
been  attained.  In  this  case  the  degree  of  joy  experienced  is 
not  dependent  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  object  attained,  i.e., 
its  value  as  gauged  by  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
rather  on  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  mental  effort  expended 


on  attaining  it. 

Lange,  in  the  chapter  on  luck  and  bliss  in  his  excellent  work, 
” Die  Arbeiterfrage  ” (”  the  labour  question  ”)  discusses  the 
part  played  by  chance  in  the  struggle  for  outward  (material) 
happiness  (possessions),  and  shows  that  chance,  everywhere  by 
its  lottery,  in  which  the  contributions  of  the  many  are  distributed 
among  the  few,  tends  to  increase  inordinately  the  discrepancy 
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in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  the  case  of  inward  happiness 
(bl  iss),  however,  as  the  author  has  pointed  out,  nature  has  to 
some  extent  equalised  matters  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  man. 
The  psycho-physical  law,1  which  also  applies  to  feelings  of 
happiness,  brings  it  about  that  the  man  who  is  blessed  with 
material  possessions  requires  a far  greater  proportional  increase 
in  his  actual  amount  of  property  in  order  to  have  the  same  sense 
of  pleasure  quantitatively  that  is  felt  by  the  poor  man  under 
similar  conditions.  The  joy  felt  by  the  poor  man  on  gaining 
a small  sum  may  therefore  be  denied  to  a rich  man  even  though 
he  increase  his  property  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Lange 
further  points  out  that,  as  regards  feelings  of  happiness,  the  law 
of  contrast  effect  only  applies  to  a limited  degree,  since  long 
continued  misery  may  blunt  the  capacity  for  enjoyment — and  at 
the  same  time  the  capacity  for  happiness — for  a long  period,  and 
may  even  totally  destroy  it.  Worldly  possessions  are  not 
immaterial  in  attaining  inward  happiness,  for  even  though  a 
constant  unvarying  abundance  of  them  may  lead  to  a feeling 
of  satiety  and  boredom,  one  must  not  forget  that  the  actual 
possession  of  them  may  considerably  augment  the  total  amount 
and  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  happiness,  and  their  absence 
in  every  case  diminishes  the  happiness  of  the  individual. 
Further,  in  refuting  Preterit’ s views,  Lange  points  out  that  over- 
exertion  and  excessive  want  are  harmful  to  the  organism,  and 
that  this  fact  is  not  without  influence  on  the  mental  and  moral 
life  of  the  individual.  That  general  sense  of  either  wellbeing 
or  misery  that  forms  the  constant  background  of  all  painful  and 
pleasurable  sensations  plays  an  important  part  in  our  happiness 
and  unhappiness,  and  is  to  a considerable  degree  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  enjoyment  or  privations  we  meet  with  in  life. 

1 TI  undt  (“  Grundzuege  der  j:>hysiologischen  Psychologie  ”)■ 
formulates  the  psycho-physical  law  (Weber)  as  follows  : 

The  difference  between  pairs  of  stimuli  is  estimated  to  be 
equal  in  magnitude  when  the  stimuli  are  relatively  equal,” 
or  " If  the  intensity  of  a sensation  is  to  be  increased  to  our 
percej^tive  faculties  by  equal  absolute  quantities,  the  relative 
increase  of  stimulus  must  remain  constant.”  Finally  the 
latter  statement  may  be  formulated  as  the  following  general 
exjDression  : £-  The  strength  of  the  stimulus  must  increase  in 

geometrical  proportion,  if  the  intensity  of  the  perceived  sensa- 
tion is  to  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion.” 
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ostwald’ s energetic  theory 


Ostwald  (1905)  formerly  held  the  view  that  an  enduring 
sensation  of  pleasure  or  feeling  of  happiness  is  produced  by  a 
successful  expenditure  of  energy.  The  illness  of  Nietsche, 
however,  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  paralysis 
and  other  abnormal  psychic  conditions  feelings  of  happiness  may 
be  present  quite  independently  of  any  expenditure  of  energy. 
Th  is  led  him  to  realise  that  his  former  interpretation  of  the 
facts  was  incomplete  and  required  extending  if  it  was  to  be 
developed  into  a generally  applicable  theory  of  happiness.  A 
study  of  the  different  forms  of  happiness  finally  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  two  deciding  factors  in  the  genesis  of 
feelings  of  happiness:  (1)  That  energy  (taking  energy  in  the 
purely  physical  sense)  be  expended;  (2)  that  what  results  be  in 
accordance  with  our  wish.  The  actual  character  of  the  wish 
is  immaterial.  In  order  to  have  some  measure  for  this  factor  also, 
Ostwald  makes  it  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  will  (willengemaess).  If  E be  taken  to 
represent  this  quality,  and  W the  amount  of  energy  expended 
against  one’s  will  (willenswidrig),  the  following  formula  would, 
according  to  Ostwald,  be  the  nearest  representation  of  the  facts, 
G being  the  amount  of  resulting  happiness. 

G = (E  + W)  (E  — W),  or  G = E2  — W2. 

In  other  words,  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  dependent  on 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  energy  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  will  and  that  expended  against  one’s  will.  An  excess 
of  the  former  means  happiness,  of  the  latter  unhappiness. 
According  to  Ostwald  happiness  increases  both  with  the  total 
amount  of  energy  expended,  and  with  the  excess  of  that  portion 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  will.  If  we  wish  to  be  as  happy 
as  possible,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  the  expenditure  of 
both  forms  of  energy  (E  + W)  as  great  as  possible,  and  if  this 
be  unattainable,  we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  increase  one 
of  the  two  factors.  There  are  sources  of  energy  that  only  act 
once,  and  others  that  have  a lasting  action.  It  is  therefore 
important,  says  Ostwald,  if  one  wishes  to  attain  lasting  happiness, 
to  select  such  objects  on  which  to  expend  one’s  energy  as  do  not 
become  exhausted  by  such  expenditure;  for  instance,  scientific 
and  humanitarian  activity.  According  to  Ostwald  there  are  two 
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ways  in  which  the  obstacles  met  with  in  life  can  be  either 
removed  or  diminished  : (1)  By  increasing  the  auxiliary  means 
towards  overcoming  such  obstacles  (money  or  power);  (2)  by 
endeavouring  to  find  surroundings  in  which  such  obstacles  are 
only  rarely  met  with  or  not  at  all  (happiness  of  the  modest  and 
content).  The  highest  type  of  the  latter  form  of  happiness  is 
seen,  so  Ostwald  thinks,  in  the  case  of  the  artist  or  scientist  who 
works  in  solitude.  The  author  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  road  to  happiness  lies  in  increasing  our  sensitiveness  to 
E,  the  portion  of  the  expended  energy  dependent  on  the  will, 
and  in  diminishing  our  sensitiveness  to  W,  the  portion  opposed 
to  the  will. 

Even  greater  objections  can  be  raised  against  Ostwald’s  than 
against  Piderit’s  theory.  Ingenious  as  the  deductions  of  the 
author  are  on  the  whole,  they  suffer  from  two  faults,  namely, 
that  they  do  not  account  for  a large  number  of  the  facts,  and 
that  they  contain  unjustifiable  generalisations  from  isolated  experi- 
ences. Antecedent  conditions,  producing  feelings  of  happiness, 
are  of  so  complicated  a nature  and  the  subjective  factors  leading 
to  their  development  are  so  far-reaching  and  variable,  that  every 
attempt  at  finding  a simple  mathematical  formula  for  them  must 
necessarily  fail.  Three  categories  of  facts  tell  against  Ostwald’s 
theory,  and  in  explaining  these  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
touching  upon  widespread  and  erroneous  views  as  to  the  relation 
between  work  and  inward  happiness. 

(a)  The  development  of  feelings  of  happiness  may  be  quite 
independent  of  any  form  of  expenditure  of  energy  (whether  in 
accordance  with  the  will  or  opposed  to  it).  Not  only  the  fact 
of  being  descended  from  rich  and  noble  parents,  but  also  that  of 
being  descended  from  intelligent  and  loving,  though  poorly 
circumstanced,  parents  may  be  a source  of  feelings  of  happiness. 
For  him  who  has  longed  in  vain  for  offspring,  the  birth  of  a 
child  may  be  the  cause  of  a feeling  of  happiness,  the  origin  of 
which  can  surely  hardly  be  looked  for  in  any  form  of  energy 
expended.  The  same  applies  to  feelings  called  forth  by  the 
winning  of  a large  prize  in  a lottery,  by  an  unexpected  legacy, 
by  the  escape  of  some  beloved  relation  from  some  danger  he 
has  been  in,  and  in  being  freed  from  trouble  of  all  kinds  by 
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means  requiring  no  personal  intervention.  The  origin  of  feelings 
of  happiness  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  connected  with  the 
expenditure  of  any  kind  of  energy. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  lacking  in  which  even 
the  greatest  expenditure  of  energy  leads  to  no  feeling  of  happi- 
ness, or  even  satisfaction.  I undertake  an  arduous  mountain 
excursion  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a magnificent  view  from 
the  summit;  should  the  weather  conditions  be  favourable,  and 
the  view  come  up  to  my  expectation,  I shall  feel  happy  as  I 
reach  the  summit  and  contemplate  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  Nature.  But  it  may  happen  that  during  the  last  part  of  the 
ascent  the  weather  turns  dull,  and  no  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summit;  in  this  case  the  exertion  I have  undergone  leads  to  no 
feeling  of  happiness,  in  fact,  to  no  satisfaction  whatever.  The 
same  may  occur  in  the  case  of  mental  effort.  A student 
prepares  for  an  examination  with  great  diligence,  but  has  the 
misfortune  to  fail,  whilst  another,  who  expends  far  less  mental 
energy,  may  be  successful.  The  latter  feels  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  succeeded  and  having  overcome  his  troubles, 
the  former  has  no  feeling  of  satisfaction  whatever.  What  we 
here  see  in  the  case  of  isolated  efforts  we  can  also  observe  in 
efforts  extending  over  many  years,  nay,  even  over  an  entire 
lifetime.  We  may  daily  observe  that  the  same  expenditure  of 
diligence  and  care  may  lead  in  different  individuals  to  very 
different  material  success.  The  man  who  is  but  little  favoured 
by  fortune  may  to  a certain  extent  find  consolation  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  done  his  duty,  but  he  who  achieves  great 
success  by  his  labours  will  undoubtedly,  as  a general  rule,  find 
more  satisfaction  in  his  work  than  he  whose  work  is  but  scantily 
rewarded. 

The  influence  of  outward  (material)  success  on  inward 
(psychical)  happiness  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  lives  of  great 
men.  Many  of  these  did  not  win  the  appreciation  they  merited 
and  hoped  for  until  towards  the  end  of  their  lives  and  after  long 
years  of  exhausting  struggle,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  posterity 
that  placed  the  laurels  they  so  richly  deserved  on  their  graves. 
Most  of  these  men,  to  whom  the  success  their  labour  merited 
came  late  or  not  at  all,  were  by  no  means  happy,  even  though 
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they  were  themselves  quite  convinced  as  to  the  value  of  their 
work.  Even  the  greatest  philosopher  of  pessimism,  Schopen- 
hauer, could  not  escape  feelings  of  the  bitterest  disappointment, 
that  for  tens  of  years  his  work  failed  to  obtain  that  amount  of 
notice  he  felt  it  deserved.  Such  experiences  seem  to  contradict 
the  postulate,  that  for  him  who  aspires  to  a higher  goal  his 
work  in  itself  may  be  a sufficient  source  of  happiness,  and  that 
outward  success  has  little  or  no  influence  on  him.  In  the  case 
of  the  artist  or  scientist,  no  doubt  their  work  in  itself  is  a source 
of  happiness;  still,  this  may  not  be  the  case  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  only  becomes  so  when  the  result  comes  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  worker,  and  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  The  investigator  may  devote  years  of  his  life  to  one 
particular  piece  of  work  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
desired  result  may  not  be  achieved,  and  he  may  consequently 
have  no  satisfaction  from  it;  the  artist  may  find  that  his  work, 
though  exceptionally  fine,  does  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  he  was 
striving  after,  and  may  thus  lose  all  pleasure  in  what  he  has 
done.  A very  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Michael  Angelo;  speaking  of  an  artist  friend  of  his,  he  said 
that  the  latter  was  a happy  man,  for  he  was  always  satisfied 
with  his  own  work,  whereas  this  was  never  the  case  with  him. 
Outward  success  is  not  immaterial  to  the  happiness  of  those  who 
work  for  art  or  science,  even  though  they  may  not  place  any 
or  at  least  any  great  value  on  the  opinion  of  the  world.  In 
many  cases  the  material  existence  of  the  worker  depends  on  such 
success,  and  a life  that  is  full  of  worry  and  want  is  but  a poor 
soil  for  the  development  of  feelings  of  happiness.  To  this  must 
further  be  added  that  lack  of  merited  appreciation  tends,  at 
least  in  course  of  time,  to  diminish  the  joy  felt  in  creative  work. 
The  artist  and  the  scientist  do  not  work,  as  the  child  plays, 
merely  for  their  own  enjoyment,  even  though  they  may  be  only 
following  their  creative  instinct,  they  wish  by  their  work  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  world  in  general  as  well,  and  this  desire 
remains  unfulfilled  if  their  creative  work  does  not  find  public 
appreciation. 

(c)  But  notwithstanding  continuous  expenditure  of  energy  and 
the  most  brilliant  outward  success  resulting  therefrom,  the  feeling 
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of  happiness  attained  by  such  expenditure  may  be  limited  in 
amount  owing  to  some  inward  (psychical)  defect.  A remark  of 
Goethe’s,  in  a conversation  with  Ec\ermann,  is  a truly  tragic 
instance  of  this  : “I  have  always  been  regarded  as  a man  who 
has  been  exceptionally  favoured  by  fortune,”  said  the  aged  poet, 

‘ and  I do  not  wish  to  complain  nor  Vituperate  against  life  for 
the  way  it  has  treated  me;  still,  at  bottom  my  life  has  been 
nothing  but  worry  and  work,  and  I may  say  that  during  the 
73  years  of  my  life  I never  experienced  four  weeks  of  real 
happiness.  It  was  the  continual  rolling  of  a stone,  that  ever 
required  to  be  raised  again.”  If  Goethe  during  his  long  and 
uncommonly  active  life  was  able  to  feel  so  little  inward  pleasure, 
it  surely  seems  to  show  clearly  that  in  his  case  neither  his  artistic 
nor  his  scientific  activity  proved  sources  of  lasting  happiness. 
This  prince  of  poets  finds  the  reason  for  his  having  enjoyed  so 
meagre  a portion  of  inward  happiness  in  the  fact  that  his  social 
position  disturbed,  limited  and  hampered  his  poetic  creative 
power.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  his  mental 
constitution,  which  was  subject  to  frequent  and  not  always 
objectively  warranted  fluctuations,  and  probably  also  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  ambition  lay,  were  of  considerable  influence. 
Poetic  fame,  which  he  had  achieved  already  early  in  life,  did 
not  by  any  means  suffice  him,  he  wanted  to  be  equally  recognised' 
as  a scientist,  and  could  never  get  over  the  fact  that  this  wish 
was  never  fulfilled. 

Objections  hardly  less  severe  than  those  raised  against 
Ostwald’s  energetic  theory  arise  in  the  case  of  the  views  of 
another  modern  writer,  Hilt)),  views  that  are  to  a certain  extent 
related  to  those  held  by  the  Leipzig  scientist.  Hilt))  considers 
a firm  belief  in  a moral  constitution  of  the  world  to  be  the 
foremost  and  inevitable  condition  necessary  for  happiness. 
Without  such  belief  no  individual  can  be  happy.  Further,  he 
considers  ” the  sweat  of  the  brow  ” to  be  the  key  to  a con- 
tinued ever  self-renovating  and  cheerful  mind,  ” and  these 
together  really  constitute  a feeling  of  happiness.” 

A belief  in  a moral  constitution  of  the  world  and,  in  fact, 
any  form  of  positive  belief,  is  undeniably  a treasure  to  him  who 
possesses  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  assurance  against  the  blows 
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of  fate,  since  it  gives  him  the  consolation  in  moments  of  mis- 
fortune of  feeling  that  his  life  is  not  the  result  of  blind  chance, 
and  that  he  will  ultimately  find  compensation  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  world  to  come.  A belief  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  world  is,  however,  not  possible  for  everybody,  and  he  who 
has  a scientifically  and  philosophically  trained  mind  will  in  most 
instances  have  to  be  prepared  to  dispense  with  it  notwithstanding 
all  the  advantages  it  may  offer.  Such  a belief  is,  however,  by 
no  means  necessary  for  attaining  feelings  of  happiness,  as  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  have  shown.  Just  as  little  is 
the  “sweat  of  the  brow”  a sine  qua  non  in  the  attaining  of 
happiness,  since,  as  has  already  been  shown,  happiness  may  be 
attained  by  means  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  expendi- 
ture of  energy. 

The  popular  conception  of  happiness  is  essentially  the  same 
nowadays  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  only  it  usually  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  individual,  and 
does  not,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  include  a large  progeny; 
in  fact,  the  latter  is  often  considered  the  very  reverse  of  good 
fortune.  The  farmer  finds  his  happiness  in  a rich  return  from 
his  land  and  an  increase  of  his  herds;  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  in  the  prosperity  of  their  undertakings;  the  official 
in  a rapid  and  brilliant  career;  the  work-shy  loafer  in  idleness 
and  an  abundant  satisfaction  of  his  material  needs.  Besides 
those  who  expect  to  find  happiness  in  outward  good  fortune, 
there  are  those — their  number  is  very  small,  it  is  true — who  seek 
it  within  themselves  and  above  all  in  their  work,  and  find  it  there. 
Feelings  of  happiness  are,  however,  not  only  connected  with 
artistic  and  scientific  activity.  The  same  result  may  be  achieved 
by  the  philanthropist  in  dedicating  himself  to  works  of  love  to 
his  neighbour.  Even  in  the  most  limited  sphere  of  activity 
happiness  may  be  attained  by  him  who  loves  his  work  and  is 
not  too  pretentious  in  what  he  demands  from  life.  For  the  truly 
pious  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  leading  a 
life  pleasing  to  God,  and  the  prospect  of  reward  in  the  next 
world,  become  a constant  source  of  happiness. 

In  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  external  and  internal 
conditions,  that  are  regarded  by  single  individuals  as  constituting 
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happiness,  we  have  been  dealing  with  factors  that  have  an 
important,  if  not  actually  a decisive,  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  life  they  lead;  in  other  words,  we  have  been  speaking  of 
so-called  ” life’s  happiness.”  But  feelings  of  happiness  may 
also  be  called  forth  temporarily  by  isolated  occurrences.  He  to 
whom  life  is  dear  experiences  a feeling  of  happiness  when  he 
is  saved  from  some  great  danger  to  life  and  limb,  and  he  v/ho 
saves  him  may  also  be  rewarded  by  a feeling  of  happiness.  He 
who  can  hardly  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  experiences  a feeling 
of  happiness  on  receiving  a gift  that  will  relieve  him  from  all 
fear  of  hunger  for  several  days,  as  will  also  he  who  regains  some 
lost  and  treasured  object.  Again,  a fine  artistic  production  or 
a beautiful  piece  of  nature  may  induce  transient  feelings  of 
happiness  in  those  who  are  particularly  susceptible. 

Now,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  factors  that  act  transitorily 
on  the  mental  state,  or  with  such  as  are  of  long  duration  and 
efficacy,  the  production  of  a feeling  of  happiness  always  depends 
on  certain  antecedent  conditions. 

(1)  In  the  first  place  it  is  dependent  on  a particular  state  of 
the  nerves.  Complete  health  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  sick  man,  nay,  even  the  moribund,  is,  occasionally  at  least, 
capable  of  experiencing  feelings  of  happiness,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unreasonable  for  the  pious  to  pray  that  their  last  hour 
may  be  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  excessive 
exhaustion  and  other  states  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such 
as  states  of  depression  and  advanced  idiocy,  may  destroy  the 
power  of  feeling  happiness.  The  exhaustion,  that  may  lead  to 
such  a want  of  power,  may  be  due  to  either  excessive  mental 
effort  or  excessive  emotional  excitement  (protracted  and  deep- 
felt  sorrow  or  frequently  recurring  mental  pain).  The  melan- 
cholic may  remain  indifferent  when  a desire  is  fulfilled,  that 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  caused  him  the  greatest  joy, 
his  want  of  power  to  feel  joy  may  even  increase  his  melancholy. 
The  completely  demented  is  incapable  of  feeling  any  happiness, 
because  he  cannot  even  understand  the  meaning  of  some  joyful 
event.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  morbid  mental  states  that 
not  only  facilitate  the  development  of  feelings  of  happiness,  but 
even  call  them  forth  under  external  conditions  that  would  not 
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ordinarily  suffice  to  produce  them  (mama,  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  maniacal  phase  of  circular  insanity,  and  some  ecstatic 
states  belonging  to  the  realm  of  hysteria). 

(2)  The  second  requirement  for  the  occurrence  of  feelings  of 
happiness  is  the  presence  of  some  desire  that  may  be  more  or 
less  definitely  felt,  or  may  be,  as  it  were,  latent,  be.,  included 
in  the  direction  of  thought  of  the  individual.  A sensible  man 
who,  under  the  existing  state  of  circumstances,  has  no  sufficient 
reason  for  expecting  any  considerable  improvement  in  his  income 
or  social  position  may  put  all  such  desire  aside  as  useless,  and 
yet  the  unexpected  realisation  of  such  an  event  may  call  forth 
in  him  feelings  of  happiness,  because  in  his  case  the  wish  for 
an  improvement  in  his  condition,  though  not  clearly  or  definitely 
expressed,  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  trend  of  thought.  The 
necessary  wish  may  refer  to  the  removal  of  some  want,  some 
privation,  or  the  continuance  of  some  already  existing  condition. 
A feeling  of  happiness  can  never  result  from  an  occurrence  or 
a condition  that  is  contrary  to  the  desire  or  inclination  of  an 
individual.  Even  where  feelings  of  happiness  are  independent 
of  external  conditions  (lucky  chances)  and  are  entirely  due  to 
individual  activity,  momentary  impressions,  or  certain  conceptions 
(religious  thoughts,  hopes,  &c.),  they  are  always  connected  with 
the  presence  of  some  desire. 

The  artist  who,  from  sheer  necessity,  is  forced  to  undertake 
work  that  is  contrary  to  his  inclination,  or  who  in  his  creative 
effort  does  not  reach  the  goal  he  has  set  himself,  feels,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  no  satisfaction,  no  subjective  happiness 
in  his  activity.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  scientist  who  is 
forced  to  toil  at  some  occupation  that  is  not  in  touch  with  his 
real  interests.  Even  the  peace  of  soul,  through  which  the  sage 
hopes  to  attain  happiness,  can  only  give  this  result  if  it  be  really 
desired.  But  there  are  people  (Egmont  natures)  who  only  feel 
comfortable  and  happy  when  they  are  in  a state  of  greater  or 
less  excitement  or  tension,  who,  as  it  were,  must  have  some 
stake  on  the  game  if  they  are  to  attain  full  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  dependence  of  feelings  of  happiness  on  the  existence  of 
some  desire  leads  to  several  consequences  that  are  well  worth 
considering.  Obviously,  the  higher  a man  s desires  are  the 
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more  difficult,  the  more  modest  they  are  the  more  easy,  will 
their  fulfilment  become,  and  thus  the  more  difficult  or  easy  will 
be  the  attainment  of  happiness.  It  is  also  obvious  that  he  who 
makes  himself  as  independent  as  possible  of  external  influences 
and  seeks  the  source  of  happiness  in  himself  and  especially  in 
his  work,  will  attain  his  object  more  easily  than  he  who  expects 
all  from  outside  influences.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
he  who  turns  away  from  the  world  and  only  lives  for  his 
work  is  not  on  that  account  by  any  means  certain  of  finding 
happiness. 

(3)  A feeling  of  happiness  is  most  distinct  when  it  is  sharply 
separated  from  some  closely  related  state  of  feeling,  f.e.,  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a feeling  of  disgust  or  some  indifferent  feeling. 
The  more  marked  the  preceding  state  of  displeasure  has  been — 
the  want  or  pain  experienced — or,  in  other  words,  the  more 
intense  the  wish  has  been  for  their  removal,  the  greater  wi  11  be 
the  feeling  of  happiness  when  that  wish  is  fulfilled,  always 
assuming,  however,  that  the  painful  impression  was  not  present 
long  enough,  or  repeated  often  enough,  to  produce  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system  and  consequently  an  incapacity  to  feel 
happiness. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a cheerful  state  of  mind,  f.e., 
the  pre-existence  of  pleasurable  feelings  of  moderate  intensity, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  feelings  of  happiness  occur- 
ring, but  such  feelings  can  never  be  so  powerful  and  intense  as 
those  that  follow  unpleasant  impressions  or  indifferent  states  of 
mind.  Fate  has  a comforting  and  compensating  trait  in  the  fact 
that  the  greater  the  preceding  pain,  the  greater  is  the  joy  on  its 
removal,  and  that  thus  a man  who  is  pursued  by  misfortune  may 
experience  a far  greater  feeling  of  happiness  than  can  come  to 
him  who  is  constantly  favoured  by  fortune. 

(4)  Feelings  of  happiness  due  to  any  given  cause  cannot  persist 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  can  only  return  more  or  less  inter- 
mittently. The  reason  for  this  is  apparently  to  be  sought  in 
our  nervous  organisation  and  in  the  attributes  of  our  conscious- 
ness . The  nerve  elements  of  our  brain  are  not  capable  of 
remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  that  state  on  which  highly- 
developed  feelings  of  pleasure  depend.  But  our  consciousness 
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also  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  quality  of  such  feelings  if  they 
continue  for  any  length  of  time.  To  be  thoroughly  conscious 
of  a feeling  of  happiness  presupposes  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  it  and  other  feelings;  this  would  become  more  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  if  the  feeling  of  happiness  could  be  retained 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  it  would  then  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  happy  disposition.1  Whilst  feelings  arising  from  a single 
definite  source  cease  after  a certain  time,  fresh  feelings  of  happi- 
ness may  be  called  forth  by  new  and  different  impressions.  It 
is  this  fact  that  explains  the  common  experience,  that  when  some 
form  of  enjoyment  has  lost  its  power  of  producing  pleasure,  a 
change  of  the  form  of  enjoyment  is  capable  of  producing  such 
pleasure  afresh.  If  a piece  of  beautiful  scenery  produces 
feelings  of  happiness  in  us,  these  feelings  will  not  persist  if  we 
remain  in  the  same  locality  for  any  length  of  time,  whereas 
another  less  beautiful  scene  may  now  be  capable  of  calling  forth 
fresh  feelings  of  pleasure.  However,  there  are  limits  also  to  Me 
influence  of  change  of  objects  of  enjoyment.  NX/hen  enjoyment 
is  heaped  on  enjoyment,  our  nervous  system  becomes  blunted, 
and  this  not  only  hinders  the  production  of  sensations  of  pleasure, 
but  may  even  lead  to  the  production  of  unpleasurable  sensations 
(disgust  and  boredom).  This,  again,  is  a factor  by  which  a 
kind  of  adjustment  takes  place  between  the  fate  of  the  rich  man, 
who  can  afford  to  constantly  vary  his  form  of  enjoyment,  and 
that  of  the  less  wealthy  or  poor  man,  to  whom  the  pleasures  of 
life  are  distributed  but  sparingly. 

(5)  Although  in  individual  instances,  feelings  of  happiness 
may  be  produced  under  circumstances  requiring  no  kind  of  per- 
sonal exertion,  still,  in  most  cases  the  feeling  must  at  least  be 
earned  or  merited,  i.e.,  must  be  the  result  of  either  privation 
or  work.2  For  the  man  of  high  ethical  standard,  work  may  not 
only  in  itself  be  a source  of  happiness,  but  it  may  also  increase 
his  receptivity  for  happiness  arising  from  other  sources.  The 

1 Lichtenberg  rightly  remarked  : “ Prolonged  hapjoiness 

loses  by  its.  very  ]3rolongation.” 

2 The  ancient  legend  of  the  garden  of  Eden  seems  to  me 
to  point  to  some  such  conclusion,  for,  without  employing  too 
much  fancy,  it  may  be  interj^reted  to  mean  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  enjoying  lasting  happiness  (paradise)  without  work. 
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man  who  returns  to  his  modest  home  after  a good  day’s  work  is 
far  more  capable  of  finding  happiness  in  his  family  circle  and  in 
intercourse  with  his  family,  than  the  idle  rich  man,  who  cannot 
avoid  ennui  however  varied  his  pleasures  may  be. 

He  who  wishes  to  forge  his  own  happiness,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  do  so,  should  endeavour  to  make  his  require- 
ments in  this  direction  as  independent  as  possible  of  material 
possessions  that  are  subject  to  the  chances  of  fate.  To  prevent 
material  possessions  from  having  any  influence  whatever  on  his 
subjective  happiness,  as  the  Stoics  demanded,  is  impossible  for 
the  modern  civilised  and  ethically  normally  constituted  man, 
since  his  family,  and  health  also,  play  a part  in  attaining  it. 
The  bachelor,  who  forgoes  having  a family  of  his  own,  can 
save  himself  many  a severe  blow  of  fortune  by  so  doing,  it  is 
true,  but  he  does  so  only  at  the  cost  of  losing  a source  of  the 
purest  joy;  and  he  can  only  succeed  in  being  absolutely  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
if  he  is  morally  defective.  It  is,  as  a rule,  only  the  pious  souls, 
who  are  totally  indifferent  as  to  their  fate  in  this  world,  and 
who  are  upheld  by  an  expectation  of  bliss  awaiting  them  in  the 
world  to  come,  who  can  nowadays  so  little  value  their  health, 
that  loss  of  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  subjective  happiness. 
But  even  the  man  who  does  not  consider  the  nature  of  his 
mundane  existence  devoid  of  all  importance  can  set  a certain 
measure  to  the  value  he  places  on  his  health,  so  that  loss  of 
health  and  danger  to  life  are  not  at  once  felt  by  him  as  a 
misfortune. 

In  addition  to  the  greatest  possible  independence  of  outward 
possessions,  a certain  amount  of  distribution  and  increase  of  the 
number  of  interests  is  necessary.  The  man  who  finds  a source 
(perhaps  the  chief  source)  of  his  happiness  in  his  professional 
activity  is  a wise  man;  but  he  who  seeks  happiness  in  his  work 
alone  is  a fool  , since  his  professional  work  depends  on  his 
capacity  for  work  and  hence  on  his  state  of  health,  and  loss  of 
or  damage  to  the  latter  may  deprive  him  of  his  only  source  of 
happiness.  The  consequence  of  thus  limiting  one’s  interests  is 
only  too  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  hopeless  condition  of 
those  pedantic  officials  who,  when  they  are  at  last  forced  to  throw 
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off  the  shackles  of  red  tape  that  bound  them  and  retire  into 
private  life,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  and  become 
a burden  to  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  beside  his  professional 
activity  kept  his  sense  for  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  love  of  nature, 
or  has  taken  part,  however  modestly,  in  the  attempts  to  solve  the 
social  problems,  that  are  so  numerous  nowadays,  will  still  retain 
a rich  and  inexhaustible  source  of  happiness  when  he  has  to 
give  up  his  professional  activity. 


After  these  general  remarks  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  real 
object  of  this  thesis — conjugal  happiness — but,  before  doing  so, 
to  avoid  being  accused  of  begging  the  question,  we  must  discuss 
a statement  only  too  often  made  by  marriage-  and  women- 

haters,  viz.,  that  truly  happy  marriages  and  hence  true  conjugal 

happiness — i.e.,  happiness  primarily  arising  from  and  caused  by 
connubial  fellowship — have  no  existence.  According  to  the 
disciples  of  this  form  of  pessimism,  the  happiest  marriage  only 
merits  the  predicate  “ good,”  and  the  man  who  submits  to  the 
marriage  yoke  is  far  more  likely  to  be  disappointed  than  to  be 
satisfied  in  his  hopes.  This  point  of  view  may  to  a certain 
extent  be  supported  by  unfavourable  personal  experiences  in 
isolated  cases,  in  the  main,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
misrepresentation  of  what  one  understands  by  the  term  happiness. 
We  can  only  speak  of  conjugal  happiness  in  the  same  sense  as 
we  speak  of  any  other  form  of  happiness.  When  we  say  that 
a man  has  been  happy  in  his  business  undertakings,  in  his 
children,  or  in  his  life,  we  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  he  has 

been  spared  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  are  man’s  lot  in 

life,  as  regards  some  specific  group  of  occurrences  or  during  his 
whole  life,  we  merely  mean  that  he  has  been,  either  as  regards 
isolated  occurrences  or  his  whole  life,  so  favoured  by  fortune, 
that  on  the  whole  the  number  of  happy  chances  preponderate 
over  the  unhappy,  and  that  his  desires  have  in  the  main  been 
satisfied.  The  same  is  the  case  in  speaking  of  conjugal  happi- 
ness. Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  conjugal  relations  assume 
the  happiest  form  for  both  parties,  occurrences  that  call  forth 
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unpleasant  feelings  of  some  kind  or  other  in  one  or  the  other 
are  never  wanting,  it  is  only  the  sum  of  pleasurable  or  unpleasur- 
able  impressions  that  find  their  source  in  the  connubial  relations 
that  counts,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  former  preponderates  con- 
siderably, we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  conjugal  happiness. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  these  points  must  be  decided  not  by 
theoretical  considerations,  but  by  the  feelings  of  those  concerned. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  conjugal  happiness 
often  exists  in  cases  in  which  the  onlooker  would  not  have 
expected  it;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  happiness  may  be  wanting 
in  cases  where  its  presence  could,  according  to  all  objective  con- 
siderations, be  taken  for  granted.  When,  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  a married  couple,  notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  find  in  the  possession  of  one  another  an  ever-present 
treasure,  of  which  they  would  on  no  account  be  deprived,  and 
without  which  life  to  them  would  seem  impossible,  we  may 
surely  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  conjugal  happiness  is  present. 
Such  a relation  between  married  people  we  find  not  only  in 
cases  where  both  remain  exempt  from  the  blows  of  fate,  but 
also  occasionally  where  one  suffers  severely  from  some  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  the  other.  Even  in  such  a case  connubial 
fellowship  may  be  a source  of  happiness,  though  the  onlooker 
can  only  seek  the  dark  side  of  such  an  union. 

If,  following  on  the  statement  of  the  above  facts — which  to 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  seemed  superfluous — we  now 
proceed  to  ask  ourselves,  what  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions 
leading  to  conjugal  happiness  can  be  drawn  from  the  laws  affect- 
ing happiness  in  general;  we  might  in  the  first  instance  be  led  to 
suppose,  that  conjugal  happiness  is  attained  when  the  wishes 
and  hopes  entertained  as  to  marriage  by  the  contracting  parties 
are  fully  satisfied.  Cases  are  not  rare  in  which  both  consorts 
hope  by  marriage  to  obtain  some  material  or  ideal  advantage 
only,  and  not  the  happiness  that  springs  from  a life  enduring 
connubial  fellowship.  When  an  old  man  marries  in  order  to 
be  well  cared  for,  an  ambitious  man  marries  into  an  influential 
family  in  order  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  career,  or  a girl  decides  to 
accept  a husband  in  order  to  be  well  provided  for,  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  course  of  the  married  life  the  desires  connected  with 
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it  in  the  first  instance  will  be  fulfilled  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
yet  conjugal  happiness  may  not  necessarily  follow. 

On  the  other  hand,  lasting  conjugal  happiness  may  exist,  when 
some  of  the  hopes  cherished  in  connection  with  that  state  (e.g., 
children)  remain  unfulfilled.  Hence  the  fulfilment  of  wishes  or 
hopes  cherished  as  to  married  life  by  both  parties  does  not 
necessarily  suffice  to  bring  about  conjugal  happiness.  If  this 
goal  is  to  be  attained  the  hopes  entertained  by  both  parties  as 
to  the  effects  of  connubial  fellowship  must  be  of  a kind  with 
which  feelings  of  happiness  can  be  connected,  they  must  not 
therefore  be  dependent  on  single  material  or  even  ideal  advan- 
tage— such  as  good  nursing,  material  provision,  riches,  sociai 
position,  &c. — but  must  concern  connubial  fellowship  as  such  and 
in  its  entirety.  Even  though  the  outward  advantages,  that  are 
expected  from  and  aimed  at  in  marriage  be  so  highly  valued,  that 
the  obtaining  of  them  may  produce  feelings  of  happiness,  con- 
jugal happiness  may  still  be  wanting.  The  happiness  in  this 
case  may  be  the  accompaniment,  a by-product  as  it  were  of 
marriage,  but  it  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  life  fellowship  of  the  two 
consorts. 

The  desires,  on  the  existence  of  which  conjugal  happi- 
ness depends,  need  not  necessarily  be  present  before  that 
state  is  entered  into,  they  may  only  develop  in  the  course  of 
married  life.  As  a proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  to  some 
cases  of  so-called  ” marriages  of  convenience,”  which  have  in 
the  first  instance  been  entered  into  without  any  expectation  of 
marital  happiness,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  years  took  on  a form 
that  converted  connubial  fellowship  into  a source  of  purest 
conjugal  happiness  for  both  parties  concerned. 

The  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  of  desires  to  happiness 
of  any  kind  apply,  generally  speaking,  to  conjugal  happiness  as 
well.  The  higher  they  are  the  more  difficult,  the  more  modest 
they  are  the  more  easy  will  be  their  fulfilment.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  feeling  of  happiness  resulting  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  desires  does  not  increase  in  simple  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  still  it  may  be  taken  that  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
extensive  wishes  will  produce  a more  intense  feeling  of  happiness 
than  would  be  the  case  with  more  moderate  wishes. 
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The  desires  of  different  individuals  vary  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  according  to  external  circumstances,  education, 
temperament,  and  other  factors.  Speaking  generally,  one  may 
distinguish  three  classes  : — 

(a)  Among  the  lower  class  (labourers  and  the  greater  part  of 
rural  population)  the  wishes  connected  with  conjugal  happiness 
include,  for  the  most  part,  loving  mutual  solicitude  for  material 
needs,  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instincts  and  conjugal  faith- 
fulness. 

(b)  Among  the  economic  and  more  cultured  class,  a desire 
for  intellectual  intercourse,  similarity  of  inclination  and  common 
participation  in  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life  are  superadded  to 
the  above  wishes.  The  tired  labourer  who  returns  to  his  modest 
home  in  the  evening  from  the  workshop  or  factory  is  satisfied  if  he 
is  received  lovingly  by  his  wife,  if  he  finds  his  meal  well  cooked 
and  the  house  in  good  order.  His  mode  of  employment  and  his 
interests  do  not  demand  any  prolonged  interchange  of  thought 
with  his  wife.  It  is  a different  matter  with  the  cultured  mer- 
chant, whom  we  shall  take  as  a type  of  the  second  class.  He 
may  not  expect  his  wife  to  take  any  part  in  his  business  activity 
or  even  to  show  any  interest  in  it,  but  he  does  expect  her,  when  he 
comes  home  after  a day’s  worry  and  work,  to  keep  him  company 
beyond  the  evening  meal,  to  offer  him  healthy  diversion  by  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  to  share  as  far  as  possible  his  non- 
professional interests  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  The  wife 
makes  similar  demands.  That  her  husband  should  supply  her 
merely  with  material  needs  she  is  entitled  to  expect  (including 
the  satisfaction  of  her  sexual  instincts),  and  should  treat  her 
lovingly,  does  not  entirely  suffice  her;  she  expects  to  have  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  from  intercourse  with  her  husband,  to  be  able 
to  talk  with  him  about  all  that  interests  her,  and  hear  from  him 
what  occupies  his  mind,  and  so  to  extend  the  common  interests 
beyond  the  material  rights  of  bed  and  board  to  a higher  intel- 
lectual level. 

(c)  In  the  still  more  highly  cultured  class  (artists,  scientists, 
medical  men,  &c.)  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the  man  reach  an 
even  higher  level.  In  addition  to  community  of  bed  and  board 
he  demands  not  only  intellectual  intercourse  with  his  wife,  but 
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also  that  she  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  professional 
pursuits,  his  ambitions  and  inclinations,  and  further,  that  she 
should  be  prepared  to  renounce  any  personal  wish  that  may  clash 
with  his  professional  interests.  In  other  words,  the  demands  of 
the  husband  as  to  conjugal  happiness  entail  in  this  case  a far 
greater  spiritual  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  a 
greater  surrender  to  the  individuality  of  her  husband,  than  is  the 
case  in  the  second  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wishes  of 
the  wife  cannot  be  much  extended  beyond  the  limits  mentioned 
in  the  second  class,  nay,  they  may  even  have  to  be  reduced  to 
a lower  level.  The  only  compensation  she  can  then  have  is  in 
her  joy  at  the  success  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  consciousness 
that  she  is  offering  him  in  his  home,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  all  that  is  required  for  his  needs  and  inclinations.1 

The  psycho-physical  law  further  implies  that  conjugal  happi- 
ness does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  the 
married  couple  spend  in  each  other  s company,  nor  on  the 
amount  of  effort  each  expends  for  the  other.  A couple  that  are 
in  a position  to  spend  eight  hours  in  each  other’s  company  do 
not  have  the  four-fold  of  the  enjoyment  felt  by  another  couple 
that  have  to  be  satisfied  with  only  two  hours  daily,  since  the 
amount  of  lime  spent  in  communion  must  always  increase  in  far 
greater  proportion  the  greater  it  is,  if  it  is  to  produce  an 
equivalent  increase  of  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  such  inter- 
course. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  amount  of  trouble  ex- 
pended. A man,  who  constantly  heaps  gifts  of  all  sorts  on  his 

wife,  does  not  in  the  end,  as  far  as  the  feelings  of  happiness  they 
produce  in  her  is  concerned,  gain  more,  but  rather  less  than  he 
who  is  far  less  lavish.  Experience  also  proves  that  he  who, 
as  the  saying  goes,  only  lives  for  his  wife,  and  is  constantly 
paying  her  loving  attentions,  in  the  end  may  become  a nuisance 
to  her,  even  though  she  may  have  the  greatest  fondness  for  him. 

1 It  stands  to  reason  that  the  various  categories  here  given 
only  apply  to  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  not  rare  to  find 
musicians  and  artists,  for  instance,  who  marry  quite  un- 
educated persons,  from  whom  they  can  expect  no  intellectual 
communion,  and  who  -can,  in  fact,  satisfy  only  the  most 
moderate  demands,  whilst  merchants  often  lay  great  stress 
on  culture  in  the  wife  they  select. 
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Since,  like  feelings  of  happiness  due  to  any  other  cause,  so  also 
those  due  to  connubial  fellowship  do  not  endure  uniformly,  but 
only  come  into  force  at  definite  intervals,  it  is  possible  for  him 
who  enjoys  conjugal  happiness  to  find  additional  happiness  also 
by  other  means  (professional  activity,  philanthropic  works, 
aesthetic  enjoyments).  Intensive  devotion  to  some  form  of 
activity,  if  not  driven  to  excess,  results  in  increasing  the  recep- 
tivity for  those  pleasures  that  are  derived  from  connubial  fellow- 
ship, and  hence  enhances  conjugal  happiness.  Further,  a wife 
of  high  ethical  standing  finds  more  satisfaction  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a husband  who  is  engrossed  in  some  serious  pursuit  than 
in  that  of  an  idle  man,  however  affectionate  he  may  be. 

Finally,  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account, 
that  is,  that  conjugal  happiness  is  not  only  dependent  on  what 
each  consort  obtains  from  the  other,  but  also  on  what  each  gives. 
The  proportion  of  service  and  return  service  rendered  and 
received  by  each  may  be  very  different  in  individual  cases;  in 
fact,  the  proportion  may  be  such  that  the  service  is  rendered  only 
by  one  side,  and  the  acceptance  of  service  will  be  all  on  the 
other,  and  yet  conjugal  happiness  may  not  be  destroyed  thereby. 
Long  continued  states  of  ill-health  occasionally  cause  such  a 
change  in  the  proportional  service  rendered.  One  sees  high- 
minded  women,  who  do  not  lose  the  feeling  of  happiness  due 
to  connubial  fellowship,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  and 
worry  that  come  upon  them  in  consequence  of  some  incurable 
disease  that  their  husband  may  suffer  from  for  years,  and  the 
consequent  burden  of  nursing  that  falls  on  them.  But  the  say- 
ing, that  “ to  give  is  more  blessed  than  to  receive,”  is  true  here 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  for  such  women  unhappiness  only 
commences  when  the  possibility  of  satisfying  their  heart’s  desire 
towards  their  husband  is  removed  by  his  death.  Similarly, 
there  are  men  (their  number  is  very  limited,  it  is  true)  who  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  possession  of  their  wife  a source  of  happi- 
ness, although  she  may  be  suffering  from  protracted  illness  and 
incapacity  to  do  any  work. 

Experience  teaches,  that  wishes  connected  with  conjugal 
happiness  are  fulfilled  only  transitorily  or  not  at  all  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  A lasting  satisfaction  of  such  wishes  must, 
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therefore,  depend  on  special  conditions,  that  can  only  be  realised 
in  one  portion  of  the  connubial  connection.  If  we  carefully 
examine  all  these  conditions,  we  find  that  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups  : in  one,  factors  come  into  play  that  have  at 
one  time  a greater,  at  another  time  a less  influence  on  the  course 
of  married  life,  and  yet  never  suffice  in  themselves,  in  whatever 
measure  they  may  be  present,  to  produce  conjugal  happiness. 
As  examples  we  will  only  mention  good  health  and  wealth. 
Nobody  will,  we  presume,  deny  that  both  good  health  and 
wealth  may  contribute  considerably  to  making  married  life  happy 
for  a couple,  and  yet  neither  the  most  perfect  health  of  both 
consorts,  nor  the  greatest  wealth  will  ensure  conjugal  happiness. 
We  can  therefore  only  ascribe  a value  to  these  factors  in  so  far 
as  they  tend  to  increase  or  support  the  efficacy  of  other  factors, 
so  that  in  the  presence  of  the  former  a smaller  quantity  of  the 
latter  will  be  needed  to  produce  conjugal  happiness  than  would 
be  the  case  in  their  absence. 

To  the  second  group  belong  only  those  conditions  that  under 
no  circumstances  are  wanting  in  conjugal  happiness,  without 
which  such  happiness  can  never  come  about,  however  favourable 
the  surrounding  circumstances  may  be.  Among  them  are,  for 
instance,  certain  traits  of  character,  to  which  we  shall  refer  more 
fully  later.  No  couple  that  lacks  these  traits  can  attain  conjugal 
happiness.  We  shall,  using  the  terminology  of  medicine,  call 
the  first  group  the  predisposing  factors,  the  second  group  the 
essential  causes  of  conjugal  happiness,  and  shall  in  the  next 
section  proceed  to  deal  first  with  the  former  group. 


II. 


The  Causes  of  Conjugal  Happiness. 


(A)  Predisposing  Causes. 

AGE. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  most  suitable  age  for  con- 
tracting marriage  must  be  considered  separately  in  the  case  of 
the  two  sexes,  since  the  physical  and  mental  development  does 
not  run  parallel  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  duties  that  each  sex 
has  to  fulfil  in  matrimony  differ  in  part.  We  shall  commence 
with  the  male  sex. 

In  our  latitudes  the  man  attains  sexual  maturity,  he.,  he  be- 
comes capable  of  sexual  intercourse  and  of  producing  offspring 
in  his  eighteenth  year  on  an  average.  With  sexual  maturity, 
however,  the  acme  of  a man’s  sexual  power  (potency)  has  not 
yet  by  any  means  been  reached,  since  the  latter  continues  to 
develop  slowly  in  the  years  that  follow  maturity,  and  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  reach  its  maximum  until  the  early  thirties,  after 
which  date  it  gradually  declines.  The  physical  development 
is  likewise  not  completed  on  attaining  sexual  maturity,  and  one 
cannot  consider  it  to  be  so  in  the  male  before  his  twenty-fifth 
to  twenty-sixth  year.  Although,  generally  speaking,  sexual  inter- 
course is  not  harmful  to  the  physical  development  once  sexual 
maturity  has  been  attained,  still  it  does  appear  that  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse,  such  as  marriage  entails  especially  in  young 
people,  apart  from  some  isolated  exceptional  instances,  is  not 
unlikely  to  influence  health  unfavourably.  The  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews,  among  whom  very  early  marriages  frequently  take 
place,  or  used  to  formerly  at  least,  offer  striking  instances  of 
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this  fact.  I have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  such  families,  in  which  the  men  had  contracted 
marriage  at  from  18  to  20  years,  these  men,  when  they  reached 
the  early  thirties,  presented  both  in  their  features  and  carriage  a 
presemle  appearance.  Although  the  miserable  conditions  under 
which  these  people  had  lived  may  have  had  some  influence,  I 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that  early  sexual  intercourse  in  their 
married  life  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  early  senility.  The 
results  of  statistics  made  in  France  strongly  support  the  con- 
clusions based  on  the  above  observations.  Seved  Ripping,  in 
his  work,  “ Sexual  Hygiene,”  mentions  that  during  a given 
period  of  observation  the  mortality  per  1 ,000  of  married  men 
of  between  14  and  20  years  of  age  reached  29.3  as  against  6.7 
among  unmarried  men.  These  numbers  speak  eloquently.  The 
duties  a man  has  to  perform  continually  in  matrimonial  life 
render  it  desirable  that  he  should  enter  it  not  only  with  sufficient 
sexual  power,  but  also  with  the  fullest  physical  development  at 
his  command.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  procreation  of  healthy 
offspring  be  assured  and  damage  to  his  own  health  through 
frequent  sexual  intercourse  be  avoided.  Were  these  the  only 
factors  of  importance  requiring  consideration,  one  might  fix  the 
twenty-fifth  year  in  the  male  as  the  age  most  suitable  for  con- 
tracting marriage;  in  determining  the  most  suitable  age  for  this 
purpose,  however,  some  other  weighty  factors  have  to  be 
considered. 

The  1 aw  recognises  a man  as  mentally  fully  mature  in  a legal 
sense  when  he  attains  his  twenty-first  year.  This  standard  of 
mental  development,  however,  by  no  means  suffices  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  demands  on  the  mind,  that  are  entailed  in 
the  selection  of  a suitable  partner  for  life,  and  in  performing  the 
duties  connected  with  matrimony.  Nobody  will  maintain  that  a 
man  of  20  or  21  possesses  the  maturity  of  judgment,  the  breadth 
of  view,  that  are  to  be  found  in  a man  of  28  or  29.  One  need 
only  call  to  mind  how,  even  after  having  left  the  university  for 
two  years  only,  young  men  judge  of  the  views  they  held  and  their 
often  very  foolish  behaviour  during  their  student  days.  The 
choice  of  a suitable  partner  for  life  is  a difficult  matter  for  a 
mature  and  experienced  man  of  the  world,  and  the  younger  the 
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man  is,  who  occupies  his  mind  with  thoughts  of  marriage,  the 
greater  will  be  the  danger,  that  he  will  allow  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  external  charms  of  a woman,  and  will  leave 
unconsidered  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions and  other  circumstances  that  are  of  so  much  importance  for 
happy  matrimonial  life.  Even  in  cases  where  he  has  known 
the  object  of  his  affection  for  a long  time,  the  youthful  im- 
maturity of  his  judgment  may  lead  him  into  mistakes  as  to 
important  mental  qualifications  of  his  loved  one. 

The  immature  man,  further — and  this  is  of  special  importance 
— does  not  possess  that  amount  of  self-knowledge  that  is  requisite 
for  the  selection  of  a suitable  partner  and  for  the  proper  valuation 
of  the  duties  that  are  attached  to  marriage.  As  a man  grows 
older,  he  not  only  gains  more  experience  and  hence  becomes 
more  capable  of  judging  other  men,  but  also  more  knowledge  of 
his  own  psychical  personality,  of  his  inclinations,  needs,  and 
disposition.  Many  a young  man  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  his  love 
believes  that,  once  he  is  in  possession  of  his  loved  one,  he  will 
be  able  to  forgo  a number  of  desires  he  has  cherished  up  to 
that  time  and  will  be  able  to  put  the  greatest  restrictions  on 
himself  without  in  any  way  diminishing  his  happiness.  After 
marriage,  however,  and  after  the  first  transports  o£  love  have 
passed,  he  begins  to  realise,  that  the  desires  he  had  thought  he 
could  forgo  are  still  there,  and  had  only  been  suppressed  for 
a time,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  beloved  being  is  no 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  renunciation  of  his  desires  and 
the  restrictions  he  has  placed  on  himself.  Many  a young  man, 
again,  whose  choice  has  for  one  reason  or  another  fallen  on  a 
girl  with  no  particular  physical  advantages,  believes  that  her 
intellectual  qualities,  her  goodness  of  heart,  the  excellence  of 
her  character,  or  even  some  material  advantage  that  she  brings 
with  her  on  marriage,  will  enable  him  to  overlook  her  lack  of 
bodily  charm.  After  marriage,  however,  he  sooner  or  later 
discovers  that  he  cannot  after  all  forget  his  wife’s  lack  of  physical 
charm  as  easily  as  he  expected,  that  his  wife  is  incapable  of 
inspiring  any  warmer  feeling  in  him,  and  that  he  has  to  live  a 
joyless  life  by  her  side.  A young  man  may  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  in  whom  he  observes  suspicious  mental  peculiarities  that  are 
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the  results  of  morbid  tendencies  or  faulty  education,  and  yet  he 
may  not  permit  this  circumstance  to  prevent  his  marrying  her, 
since,  influenced  by  his  passion,  he  believes  that  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  becoming  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
future  bride,  or  possibly  that  he  will  be  able  to  modify  them  by 
his  educative  influence.  When  he  has  married  her,  however, 
he  finds  that  he  has  undertaken  a task  he  is  not  equal  to,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  which  entails  constant  conflicts  that  make  his 
life  a burden  to  him;  in  fact  that  his  hopes  of  happiness  by  the 
side  of  this  particular  woman  have  proved  a chimera.  Now, 
although  even  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  is  not  absolutely 
safeguarded  against  such  disappointments,  still  his  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  is  far  more  likely  to  save  him  from  taking  a false 
step  than  would  be  the  case  with  a young  man  who  has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  opportunity  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  world, 
and  under  various  conditions  of  life,  of  learning  to  gauge  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  intellectual  being,  the  force  of  his  inclinations 
and  desires,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  of  self-sacrifice. 

Now,  if  in  the  interests  of  making  a suitable  selection  of  a 
wife  it  is,  generally  speaking,  advisable  to  postpone  the  age  for 
contracting  marriage  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  demands  matrimonial  life  make  on  a man.  The 
husband  should  be  the  adviser  and  protector  of  his  wife  under 
all  circumstances,  and  should  care  for  the  material  existence  of 
herself  and  the  children.  He  should  also  retain  for  her  the 
same  affection  and  attachment  after  the  first  transport  of  sensual 
love  has  passed  that  he  had  before  marriage.  All  this  pre- 
supposes an  advanced  intellectual  development  such  as  we  do 
not  commonly  meet  with  before  the  end  of  the  thirties.  To  this 
must  be  added  another  consideration.  Women  age  in  their  out- 
ward appearance  far  more  rapidly  than  men  do.  A man  of  36 
may  still  make  a perfectly  youthful  impression,  whilst  his  wife, 
though  of  the  same  age,  may  appear  completely  faded.  To 
the  earlier  aging  due  to  her  sex,  other  factors,  that  further 
such  aging  are  superadded,  pregnancy,  childbed,  and  the 
suckling  of  children.  If  conjugal  life  is  to  be  lastingly 
happy,  it  is  desirable,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  his  wife  should  retain  a certain 
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attraction  for  the  husband,  and  this  is  naturally  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  wife  is  several  years  younger 
than  the  husband  than  when  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  their  ages.  Assuming,  that  this  difference  should 
amount  to  eight  or  ten  years,  the  most  suitable  age  for  a man 
to  contract  marriage  would  be  between  28  and  30  years. 

Some  experiences  seem  to  contradict  the  above  view.  A 
German  proverb  says,  “ Jung  gefreit,  hat  noch  niemand  gereut  ’ 
(no  one  has  ever  repented  of  marrying  young);  and  indeed  there 
are  many  instances  of  marriages  that  have  been  thoroughly  satis- 
factory and  lastingly  so,  although  the  man  was  littl  e over  20 
years  old  at  the  time  the  marriage  was  contracted;  I have  known 
several  such  cases  personally.  Cases  are  also  not  rarely  met  with 
where  the  two  consorts  have  been  of  the  same  age  and  a happy 
married  life  perfectly  satisfying  to  both  parties  has  resulted.  Even 
when  the  wife  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  difference  in  age  need 
not  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  conjugal  life.  In  several 
cases  I know  of,  where  the  wife  is  from  8 to  1 5 years  older  than 
the  husband,  thoroughly  favourable  relations  exist  between  the 
two  consorts;  and  in  one  case,  where  the  husband  is  seven  years 
younger  than  his  wife,  one  can  speak,  as  far  as  my  observations 
go,  of  a happy  conjugal  life  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
All  these  facts,  however,  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
argument  that  a postponement  of  the  age  at  which  a man  marries 
is  desirable.  Experience  shows  that  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
verb is  contradicted  by  such  a mass  of  facts  that  one  would  be 
justified  in  defending  the  opposite  statement.  Were  exact 
statistics  on  divorce  available,  one  would  find  that  marriages 
contracted  by  men  who  are  under  30  years  of  age  lead  to 
divorce  far  more  frequently  than  do  those  of  older  men.  One 
would  further  find  that  marriages  contracted  by  men  before  they 
have  reached  their  twenty-fifth  year  show  a particularly  high 
percentage  of  divorce.  These  statements  apply  particularly  to 
the  more  cultured  classes,  probably  far  less  so  to  the  working 
classes.  What  has  been  said  above  will  make  it  sufficiently 
comprehensible  why  marriages  contracted  by  men  in  early  youth 
far  more  frequently  run  an  unsatisfactory  course  than  those  con- 
tracted by  men  of  maturer  intellectual  development.  It  is  a 
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very  fortunate  circumstance  that  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
cultured  young  men  of  our  time  external  circumstances  con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  their  marrying  their  first  love.  One  need 
only  call  to  mind  how  coldly,  nay,  deprecatmgly,  many  men 
in  their  maturer  years  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  object  of  their 
first  doting  love,  and  occasionally  of  several  such  objects  of 
former  attachment,  and  how  some  men  consider  themselves 
lucky  to  have  escaped  marriage  with  a being  in  whom  at  one  time 
they  saw  a combination  of  all  that  was  lovable  and  perfect. 

In  central  and  northern  Europe  girls  attain  sexual  maturity 
at  an  average  age  of  18  years,  but  this  by  no  means  denotes 
that  they  are  fully  ripe  for  marriage,  as  Forel  assumes.  In  the 
interests  of  the  health  of  the  woman  herself,  upon  whose 
physique  even  the  work  of  propagating  her  species  alone  makes 
such  demands,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  production  of 
healthy  offspring,  it  is  at  least  most  desirable  that  she  should 
not  contract  marriage  before  her  physical  development  is  com- 
pleted. This  is  the  case  at  about  her  twentieth  year.  The 
duties  that  a woman  has  to  perform  in  her  married  life  require 
on  her  part  a more  mature  intellectual  development  than  she 
has  as  a rule  attained  in  her  eighteenth  year.  Although  the 
gentler  sex  generally  advances  in  its  mental  development  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with  the  male,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  girls  of  the  so-called  better  class  are  at  the 
age  of  18  still  in  many  respects  mere  children,  i.e.,  that  they 
still  remain  on  a childish  level  as  regards  their  conceptions  of 
the  seriousness  of  life  and  its  duties,  a fact  that  is  undoubtedly 
frequently  due  to  the  influence  of  foolish  parents,  especially 
mothers.  The  harm  caused  by  premature  marriage,  i.e.,  mar- 
riage contracted  before  the  twentieth  year,  to  women  is  greater, 
the  less  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  after 
marriage  permit  them  to  devote  the  necessary  care  to  their  bodily 
needs  and  to  saving  themselves,  and  the  more  rapidly  one  preg- 
nancy follows  on  the  other.  I have  heard  many  women,  who 
had  married  at  18  or  19,  had  married  well  and  who  lived  under 
favourable  external  circumstances,  complain  that  the  burdens 
of  conjugal  life  had  been  placed  on  their  shoulders  too  early, 
and  that  they  had  thereby  lost  the  enjoyment  of -their  youth,  and 
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their  body  had  become  weakened.  To  these  complaints  was 
added  the  remark,  that  if  they  could  have  their  life  over  again 
they  would  postpone  marrying  for  a few  years.  Statistics  con- 
firm what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  premature 
marriage  on  the  health  of  the  woman.  In  the  same  period, 
during  which  the  observations  mentioned  on  p.  25  were  made 
on  men,  there  died  in  France  : — 


At  the  age  of 

15—20 

20—25 

30—40 

40—50 

50—60 

60—70 


Of  1,000 

married  women 

14.0  .. 

9.8  .. 

9.1  .. 

10.0  .. 

16.3  .. 

35.4  .. 


Of  1 ,000 

unmarried  women 
8.0 
8.5 
10.3 

13.8 

23.5 

49.8 


From  this  we  see,  that  up  to  the  twentieth  year  of  life  the 
influence  of  matrimony  on  the  duration  of  life  among  women  is 
decidedly  unfavourable,  and  that  such  an  influence  is  even 
observable,  though  to  a less  degree  in  the  period  between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years;  whilst  after  25,  matrimony,  to 
judge  from  the  statistics  at  least,  has  a beneficial  effect  on  a 
woman’s  health.  The  numbers  given  for  the  years  1880-1890 
for  Sweden  as  to  the  mortality  among  young  women  confirm  this 
view.  At  the  age  of  20  the  mortality  per  thousand  reached 
6.40  for  the  married,  and  4.85  for  the  unmarried,  whilst  at  the 
age  of  25  the  numbers  were  6.16  and  5.66  respectively;  after 
the  twenty-fifth  year  the  proportional  mortality  was  unfavourable 
for  the  unmarried.1 

We  have  already  remarked  in  the  foregoing  that  a difference 
in  age  of  from  8 to  10  years  in  favour  of  the  wife  tends  to 
promote  a satisfactory  course  of  conjugal  life.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  we  find  that  this  difference  is  often  considerably 
greater.  Men  of  50  or  60  not  infrequently  marry  girls  who  are 
in  the  twenties  or  even  younger.  It  is  obvious  that  such  diver- 
gencies in  the  ages  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  the  course 
of  matrimonial  life.  The  more  the  age  of  the  husband  diverges 


1 Sewed  Rififting,  loc.  cit. 
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from  that  of  the  wife,  (he.,  the  older  he  is)  the  greater  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
of  the  two  consorts,  especially,  however,  the  difference  in  their 
sexual  desires.  A man  of  50  has  already  entered  the  stage  of 
physical  retrogression,  his  sexual  power  has  already  considerably 
diminished,  and  the  wishes,  inclinations,  and  desires  of  youth 
have  become  foreign  to  his  psychical  nature.  If  the  wife  be  in 
the  twenties,  e.g.,  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  she  has 
attained  the  acme  of  her  physical  and  sexual  development,  and 
on  her  intellectual  side  the  desires  and  wishes  of  youth  are  still 
stirring.  Divergencies  both  mental  and  physical  are  here  pre- 
sent that  cannot  fail  to  make  themselves  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
course  of  the  conjoint  lives,  and  can  only  fail  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  marital  relations,  if  the  wife  find  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  physical  attraction  in  her  husband  in 
his  intellectual  personality,  or  if  she  have  sufficient  strength  of  will 
to  renounce  sexual  intercourse  or  have  but  a limited  desire  for 
it.  Should  the  difference  in  age  be  still  greater,  it  is  easily 
conceivable,  that  the  wife  will  ultimately  no  longer  find  in  her 
husband  an  object  of  attraction,  and  a love  for  him  in  a sexual 
sense  can  hardly  develop  any  more.  Her  feelings  for  her 
husband  can  at  the  best  only  assume  the  character  of  tender 
friendship  and  high  esteem,  but,  since  all  sexual  attraction  is 
lacking,  it  is  clear  that  a marriage  of  this  kind  cannot  as  a rule 
give  full  satisfaction  to  the  wife. 

To  the  question,  then,  as  to  how  great  the  difference  in  age 
may  be,  without,  generally  speaking,  having  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  married  life,  I would  answer  that  the  man  may  be 
up  to  fifteen  years  older  than  his  wife.  My  experience  has, 
however,  taught  me,  that  where  the  husband  is  more  than  twenty 
years  older  than  his  wife  conjugal  life  may  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory, just  as  it  may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  husband 
is  considerably  younger  than  the  wife.  We  are,  however,  in 
these  cases  dealing  with  isolated  exceptions.  The  more  the 
difference  between  the  ages  of  man  and  wife  oversteps  the  limit 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  favour  of  the  wife  the  less  probable 
will  it  be,  generally  speaking,  for  the  matrimonial  life  to  be 
harmonious  and  in  every  way  equally  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 
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The  cases  in  which  young  girls  fall  in  love  with  fairly  old 
men  are  comparatively  rare,  and  this  “ falling  in  love  ” by  no 
means  guarantees  lasting  and  happy  marital  relations,  since  the 
desires  and  inclinations  of  a girl  of  20,  and  the  demands  she 
makes  on  life,  may  change  very  considerably  by  the  time  she 
reaches  her  thirtieth  year.  A further  circumstance  is,  that  the 
old  man  with  whom  a young  and  inexperienced  girl  falls  in  love 
may  after  marriage  not  prove  to  be  the  ideal  being  she  had 
imagined  him,  and  thus,  to  the  disappointment,  her  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  brings  her,  may  be  superadded  another,  and  this 
is  liable  to  trouble  the  marital  relations  to  a still  higher  degree. 

Sellheim  (Tuebingen)  in  his  ingenious  work  “ Das  Geheimms 
des  Ewigweiblichen,”  1911  (The  secret  of  the  Eternal  Feminine) 
has  tried  to  prove  that  the  essence  of  womanliness  constitutes 
the  fundamental  sexual  characteristic  of  woman,  enduring  youth- 
fulness i.e.,  that  woman  in  her  physical  and  psychical  develop- 
ment is  less  distant  from  the  child  than  is  man.  The  author 
derives  the  quality  in  question  from  her  activity  in  the  field  of 
propagation,  which,  however,  frequently  distinctly  leads  to  a 
disappearance  of  the  youthful  character  of  her  appearance.  As 
to  the  most  desirable  difference  in  age  between  man  and  wife, 

the  author  arrives  at  views  similar  to  mine.  ” The  whole  of 

life,”  he  remarks,  is  an  attempt  to  produce  and  maintain  the 
harmony  between  the  two  sexes.  The  natural  tendency,  which 
is  also  supported  by  culture,  is  to  restore  the  sexual  balance 
between  the  lesser  age  of  the  woman  and  the  more  advanced 
age  of  the  man,  and  thus  wed  feminine  youthfulness  to  masculine 
maturity  in  an  harmonious  alliance.” 

The  author  has  attempted  to  determine  the  differences  in  age 
that  are  likely  to  give  the  optimum  of  sexual  harmony  for  the 
different  periods  of  life.  They  are  for  the  : 

Man  : 18,  22J/2,  27,  31  /2,  33,  39,  43,  49/2,  54,  58/2,  63.- 

Woman  : 14,  17J/2,  21, 24J/2,  28,  31,  35,  37/2,  42,  43 J/2,  49. 

He  considers  that  the  twenty-first  year  for  the  woman  (perhaps 
a little  earlier),  and  the  twenty-seventh  year  for  the  man  are  the 
normal  ages  for  marrying. 

* In  the  difference  in  age  of  the  sexes  that  is  regulated  on 
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natural  principles,  says  the  author,  in  the  case  of  marriage, 
youthfulness  in  woman,  her  innate  domain,  and  maturity  in 
man,  which  he  tends  to  reach  earlier,  compete  in  a highly  advan- 
tageous manner,  both  as  regards  the  marital  relations  and  in  the 
field  of  family  life,  the  cradle  of  mankind  and  its  develop- 
ment.” 

Some  authors  speak  in  favour  of  men  marrying  as  early 
as  possible  on  hygienic  and  moral  grounds,  and  even  express 
the  opinion  that  the  State  should  pave  the  way  for  such  a con- 
summation. It  is  certainly  impossible  to  deny  that  early 
marriage  would  tend  to  counteract  many  very  widespread  sexual 
evils  among  men  (venereal  diseases,  harmful  effects  of  mastur- 
bation, &c.),  and  Gurlitt,  who  advocates  with  great  eloquence 
the  facilitating  of  such  marriages,  may  be  right  when  he  says 
” that  the  man  who  has  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  woman  of 
his  choice  when  he  is  23  or  24  years  of  age  is  far  more  likely  to 
lend  a willing  ear  to  the  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  continence 
than  he  who  has  no  such  hope.”  However,  since  sexual  desire 
and  intellectual  maturity  do  not  go  hand-in-hand,  and  the  latter 
has  a far-reaching  influence  on  conjugal  life  and  its  great  demands, 
marriage  in  the  early  twenties  on  the  part  of  young  men  cannot, 
as  a general  rule,  be  advised,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted 
hygienic  value  attaching  to  it. 

STATE  OF  HEALTH. 

Among  the  predisposing  factors  of  conjugal  happiness  the 
state  of  health  of  the  consorts  plays  a particularly  important 
part.  Conscientious  people  of  high  ethical  standard,  therefore, 
usually  have  their  own  state  of  health  and  that  of  the  partner 
they  have  selected  examined,  and  forgo  marriage  altogether, 
or,  at  least,  with  that  particular  individual,  if  there  appears  to 
be  no  well-founded  prospect  of  an  enduring  satisfactory  matri- 
monial life  and  healthy  offspring  resulting  from  the  union.  The 
great  importance  of  this  question  of  health  in  marriage  has 
recently  led  to  the  publication  of  an  extensive  medical  work, 
which  deals  exhaustively  with  the  subject.1  We  must  limit  our 
remarks  here  to  the  statement  of  a few  general  views  and  to  the 

1 “ Krankheiten  und  Ehe  ” (Diseases  and  Marriage).  Edited 
by  H.  Senator  and  S.  Kaminer.  Munich,  1904. 
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consideration  of  a few  disorders  of  health  that  are  of  particular 
moment  to  the  course  of  matrimonial  life. 

The  disturbances  caused  by  disease  to  the  even  course  of 
married  life  and  the  misery  it  may  bring  about  in  numberless 
families  are  so  great,  that  one  might  feel  inclined  to  consider 
the  health  of  both  consorts  as  one  of  the  most  essential  desiderata 
for  a happy  matrimonial  state.  This  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
however,  is  not  borne  out  sufficiently  by  experience.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  good  health  of  the  consorts  does 
not  in  itself  suffice  to  prevent  the  most  unhappy  marital  relations, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  illness  of  one,  or  even  both  consorts, 
need  not  necessarily  impair  the  satisfaction  derived  by  both  from 
marital  communion.  The  same  morbid  state  of  one  of  the  two 
consorts  may  attain  a very  different  degree  of  importance  for  the 
matrimonial  life  of  the  other  according  to  the  latter’s  character, 
inclinations,  and  feeling  towards  the  patient.  For  instance, 
supposing  the  husband  is  attacked  some  years  after  marriage  by 
heart  disease  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  in  consequence 
forced  to  be  very  careful  of  his  health,  to  give  up  every  kind 
of  tiring  amusement,  to  even  limit  his  walks,  and  to  reduce 
sexual  intercourse  to  a minimum,  all  this,  in  the  case  of  a wife 
who  is  attached  to  her  husband  by  the  bonds  of  an  unselfish 
love,  or  whose  demands  from  married  life  are  modest,  may  not 
lead  to  any  diminution  of  the  feelings  of  happiness  engendered 
in  her  by  conjugal  fellowship.  To  a woman,  however,  who  is 
less  devoted  to  her  husband,  is  pleasure-seeking  and  selfish,  such 
an  illness  of  her  husband  becomes  a constant  source  of  discomfort 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  this  may  be  more  or  less  felt  by  him. 
The  state  of  health  of  the  consorts  may  affect  the 

COURSE  OF  MATRIMONIAL  LIFE  IN  THREE  WAYS  : 

(1)  The  ability  to  earn  an  income  BY  WORKING,  and 

hence  also,  in  most  cases,  the  economic  position  of  the 
husband  is  dependent  on  it. 

(2)  The  TYPE  of  THE  MARITAL  LIFE  is  more  or  less  in- 

fluenced by  it. 

(3)  The  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the 

OFFSPRING  is  to  a very  considerable  extent  determined 
by  it,  and  occasionally  the  propagation  of  offspring  is 
interfered  with. 
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For  the  majority  of  those  who  depend  on  their  earnings, 
i.e.,  the  result  of  their  labour,  for  the  material  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  family,  the  state  of  their  health  is  the  basis 
of  their  economic  existence.  Although  nowadays  the  different 
forms  of  insurance  (against  sickness,  accident,  invalidity)  may 
contribute  somewhat  towards  diminishing  the  state  of  want  re- 
sulting from  the  inability  to  earn  a living,  still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  earnings  possible  when  in  full 
health,  as  a rule,  considerably  deteriorates  the  economic  position 
of  the  family.  What  applies  to  the  lower  social  classes  of  the 
population,  also  applies  to  a very  great  extent  to  the  middle 
class.  The  tradesman,  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  medical 
man,  the  lawyer,  who  through  loss  of  health  also  lose  their 
ability  to  work,  usually  suffer  a more  or  less  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  their  income  in  consequence,  and  should  they  be  entirely 
bereft  of  their  power  of  working,  they  and  their  family  may  be 
reduced  to  a condition  of  the  greatest  want.  Even  for  the 
Government  official,  who  has  a pension  to  fall  back  upon,  his 
state  of  health  is  of  utmost  importance;  for  the  reduction  of  his 
income  that  occurs  when  he  is  pensioned  off  owing  to  ill-health, 
is  often  so  considerable,  that  the  pensioner  who  has  no  private 
income  can  only  offer  his  family  a very  poor  means  of  existence. 
Even  for  the  upper  ten  thousand,  for  whom  work  as  a source 
of  income  does  not  play  an  important  part,  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  for  work,  that  is  dependent  on  their  state  of  health,  is 
not  without  importance.  Even  the  wealthy  man  cannot  give  up 
every  form  of  activity  if  he  wishes  to  manage  his  property  and 
to  keep  up  a position  in  society.  Participation  in  political  life, 
in  philanthropic  work,  in  social  functions,  in  artistic  and  literary 
interest,  or  in  sport,  &c.,  may  be  rendered  difficult  or  impossible 
through  bad  health;  so  that  even  for  the  wealthy  man  a narrow- 
ing of  or  the  loss  of  his  capacity  for  work,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  may  become  a misfortune  under  which  his  family 
may  also  suffer. 

The  state  of  health  of  the  woman  also,  and  hence  her  capacity 
for  work,  are  of  an  importance  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
family  that  must  not  be  under-rated,  even  where  she  does  not 
herself  help  towards  earning  the  income.  Among  the  poor  and 
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those  of  limited  means,  where  the  wife  attends  to  the  domestic 
duties  and  the  children  herself,  it  is  clear,  that  distress,  or  at 
least  a considerable  deterioration  of  the  conditions  of  life,  will 
fall  upon  the  family  if  she  be  prevented  by  sickness  from  ful- 
filling her  domestic  duties.  But  among  the  middle-class  also, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  housework  is  done  by  servants, 
the  loss  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  not 
infrequently  leads  to  considerable  material  loss;  the  expenditure 
is  increased  when  the  wife  falls  ill  not  only  on  account  of  the 
expense  directly  entailed  through  her  illness,  but  also  on  account 
of  lack  of  proper  supervision  of  the  household,  which  has  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  servants. 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  conjugal  relations  by  a 

DETERIORATION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  DUE  TO  ILLNESS, 
is  naturally  very  different  in  individual  cases,  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  the  consorts  entertain  for  each  other,  to  their 
characters,  and  their  pretensions.  The  fonder  the  attachment 
existing  between  them,  the  less  will  it  be  influenced  by  a change 
in  the  material  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worry  and 
distress  caused  by  the  illness  of  one  of  the  consorts  to  the  other, 
or  perhaps  to  both,  increases  proportionately.  Many  a woman, 
who  is  devoted  to  her  husband,  when  she  falls  ill  is  far  less 
troubled  by  her  own  suffering  than  by  the  grief  she  knows  her 
condition  is  causing  her  husband;  and  similarly  there  are  many 
men,  who,  when  struck  down  by  some  protracted  illness,  are 
less  worried  about  their  own  condition  than  by  the  thought  of 
the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  position  of  the  wife  and  children. 
To  this,  in  cases  where  the  illness  leads  to  heavy  expenses  and 
the  means  at  disposal  are  limited,  is  often  superadded  the  grief 
on  account  of  the  inability  to  do  all  that  may  be  required  to 
relieve  or  cure  the  sufferer. 

The  influence  of  the  state  of  health  on  the  sexual 

PROCESSES  is  naturally  very  far-reaching.  Sexual  functions, 
important  as  they  may  be  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  do  not 
belong  to  that  group  of  functions  of  the  organism  that  are  directly 
necessary  for  its  maintenance;  they  may,  therefore,  exhibit  strik- 
ing fluctuations  even  in  health,  fluctuations  that  far  exceed  those 
occurring  in  other  functions;  and  they  are  also,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  more  easily  influenced  by  abnormal  or  morbid  psychical 
conditions  than  is  the  case  with  other  physiological  processes. 

If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  sexual  conditions  in  men,  we 
shall  find  that  their  sexual  desires  and  capabilities  are  not  de- 
finitely proportional  to  their  height  and  physical  constitution. 
We  meet  men  of  gigantic  build,  apparently  bursting  with  health 
and  strength,  and  yet  they  may  be  inferior  in  their  sexual  desires 
and  power  (potency)  to  some  quite  insignificant  men.  Family 
and  racial  tendencies  clearly  come  into  play  here.  Nevertheless 
it  may  be  maintained,  that  thoroughly  healthy  and  robust  men, 
generally  speaking,  are  superior  both  in  sexual  desire  and  power 
to  weakly  or  sickly  individuals.  In  the  female  sex  the  condi- 
tions are  similar,  except  that  we  far  more  often  meet  with  a 
discrepancy  between  physical  development  and  the  intensity  of 
the  sexual  desires  (the  strength  of  the  sexual  instinct)  than  is 
the  case  among  the  males.  Women  of  fine  build  and  strong 
constitution  are  by  no  means  rarely  “ frigid  ” natures,1  whilst 
small  delicately-built  women  may  exhibit  a highly-sexual 
temperament. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  follows  that  differences  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  husband  and  wife  may  give  rise  to 
incongruities  in  their  sexual  relations  that  may  have  a more  or 
less  disturbing  influence  on  their  marital  life.  The  consequences 
may  differ,  however,  in  individual  cases,  according  to  whether 
it  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  the  less  healthy.  If  a man 
of  weak  or  sickly  constitution  marry  a thoroughly  robust  and 
healthy  girl,  even  though  her  sexual  instincts  may  not  be 
developed  above  the  average,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  latter.  This  lack  of  sexual  power  in 
the  husband,  however,  not  only  affects  the  wife,  it  may 
also  be  a source  of  danger  to  the  former.  Only  too  often  men 
or  inferior  sexual  power,  in  order  to  meet  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  wife,  though  they  may  be  quite  wrong 
in  their  supposition,  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  excesses 
that  damage  their  own  health  and  may  even  lead  to  a further 


1 By  the  term  “ sexual  frigidity”  is  meant  a small  develop- 
ment or  total  want  of  sexual  desire. 
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reduction  of  their  potency.  To  the  physical  disadvantage  there 
is  then  superadded  the  moral  one,  especially  in  men  of  delicate 
feeling,  namely,  the  regret  and  grief  that  they  cannot  offer  their 
wife  in  a sexual  respect  that  which  she  is,  according  to  the 
popular  view,  entitled  to  claim;  and  this  feeling  may  affect  the 
husband  far  more  severely  than  the  limit  set  to  his  own  sexual 
pleasure  by  his  physical  abnormality. 

When  the  icije  is  the  less  healthy  oj  the  two  consorts  the 
marital  intercourse  is  also  adversely  affected,  though  to  a less 
degree  than  in  the  case  of  constitutional  disability  of  the  husband; 
for  the  role  of  the  woman  during  the  sexual  act  is  more  passive, 
and  hence  sexual  intercourse  is  not  directly  rendered  more 
difficult  or  hindered  through  a diminution  of  her  sexual  power, 
but  it  is  only  her  own  sexual  enjoyment  that  is  reduced  or 
destroyed,  whereas  the  husband  may  still  continue  to  obtain  full 
satisfaction.  Women  of  very  delicate  constitution  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  liable  to  a more  or  less  severe  nervous  break- 
down as  the  result  of  frequent  cohabitation,  such  as  is  often 
demanded  by  young  and  robust  husbands;  in  such  cases  con- 
sideration for  the  health  of  the  wife  may  lead  to  a restriction 
of  sexual  intercourse,  and  this  may  assume  the  character  of  a 
very  unpleasant  privation  for  the  husband. 

We  therefore  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  deviations 
in  health,  which  do  not  reach  the  level  of  actual  disease,  may 
influence  marital  intercourse  in  such  a manner  that  one  or  other 
of  the  consorts  will  be  the  loser  in  respect  of  his  or  her  sexual 
instinct,  and  that  whether  this  shall  assume  a greater  or  less 
importance  depends  on  their  psychical  attitude  towards  one 
another.  We  shall  revert  to  this  point  later.  It  is  clear  that 
abnormal  tendencies  and  morbid  states  may  injure  conjugal  inter- 
course to  a still  higher  degree,  and  may  occasionally  render  it 
quite  impossible. 

The  first  anomaly  to  be  considered  is  the  total  absence  oj 
sexual  instinct,  with  which  in  the  male  is  connected  the  inability 
to  perform  the  sexual  act.  This  inability  is  but  rarely  found  in  men 
with  normally  developed  sexual  organs  as  a congenital  psychical 
defect,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  mental  and  nervous 
anomalies.  One  would  imagine  that  individuals  suffering  from 
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this  defect  would,  as  a rule,  forgo  marriage,  since  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  their  abnormality.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  however,  since  the  absence  of  the  sexual  instinct 
does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  certain  erotic  inclinations,  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  in  the  society  of  some  particular  person  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  sympathy  for  her,  and  further,  because 
many  other  reasons  in  no  way  connected  with  the  sexual  instincts 
may  lead  to  marriage.  Thus  some  years  ago  I became 
acquainted  with  a somewhat  feeble-minded  man,  who,  during 
a married  life  extending  over  seven  years,  had  not  made  the 
slightest  attempt  at  sexual  intercourse  with  his  wife;  she,  on  her 
part,  was  still,  after  seven  years  of  married  life,  in  a state  of 
virginity,  as  was  proved  by  medical  examination;  and  further, 
never  having  been  in  any  way  enlightened  as  to  sexual  matters, 
had  no  conception  of  what  was  lacking  in  her  conjugal  life. 
The  husband  was  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
a complete  want  of  sexual  inclination  towards  her,  was  very 
loath  to  forgo  her  society  for  any  length  of  time,  and  was  even 
rather  jealous  of  her  family,  for  whom  she  showed  particular 
affection.  Forel  reports  similar  observations. 

Complete  absence  of  sexual  instinct  as  a congenital  peculiarity 
is  far  more  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  may 
be  found  in  women  who  show  no  anomaly  either  of  the  mind 
or  of  the  nervous  system.  Both  the  greater  frequency  of  sexual 
anaesthesia  (insensibility)  and  other  circumstances,  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  refer  presently,  result  in  our  not  infrequently 
meeting  with  this  defect  among  married  women.  Under  normal 
conditions  a true  sexual  instinct  is  wanting,  not  only  in  young 
girls  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty  and  among  older 
women,  but  also  among  sexually  mature  girls  for  an  unlimited 
time,  so  long  as  they  remain  free  from  every  form  of  sexual 
stimulation.  In  this  respect  there  is  a marked  difference  between 
grown-up  girls  and  youths.  The  young  man,  even  though  he 
has  not  practised  sexual  intercourse  or  masturbation,  learns  to 
know  the  specific  pleasurable  or  unpleasurable  sexual  sensations 
through  those  physiological  processes  known  as  pollutions  and 
erections,  and  thus  the  desire  to  obtain  or  remove  such  sensa- 
tions, in  other  words  the  sexual  instinct,  is  awakened  in  him. 
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In  the  case  of  the  normal,  sexually-intact  girl,  processes,  through 
which  specifically  sexual  pleasurable  or  unpleasurable  sensations 
can  arise,  are,  as  a rule,  wanting;1  she  may  thus  remain  quite 
ignorant  of  such  sensations,  and  a desire  based  on  them  (sexual 
instinct)  may  not  be  developed.  One  can,  if  one  wishes  to 
interpret  this  fact  teleologically,  discover  in  it  a wise  provision 
of  nature;  want  of  sexual  desire  in  an  inexperienced  and  sexually 
unenlightened  girl  undoubtedly  acts  as  a safeguard  to  her 
virginity.  As  a rule,  the  sexual  desires  of  a sexually-unen- 
lightened  and  intact  girl  in  connection  with  the  opposite  sex 
are  restricted  to  an  indefinite,  vague  longing  for  a pleasure,  the 
nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  her,  but  in  which  a man  plays 
some  part,  a longing  for  caresses,  love,  children,  and  family 
joys,  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  through  sexual  intercourse  that, 
under  normal  circumstances,  feelings  of  sexual  pleasure  (orgasm) 
are  awakened  in  a woman,  so  far  as  she  is  capable  of  such 
feelings,  and  thereupon  the  sexual  instinct  is  gradually  developed. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the  sexual  instinct 
on  sexual  intercourse,  that  sexual  anaesthesia  is  so  frequently 
only  discovered  after  marriage,  a circumstance  that  is  not  with- 
out importance  not  only  to  the  woman,  but  also  to  her  husband. 
This  fact  naturally  leads  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are 
no  signs  by  which  the  absence  of  specific  sexual  inclination  may 
be  discovered  in  a woman  during  her  virginity.  Observations 
so  far  made  have  given  no  sufficient  indication,  however.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  sexually-anaesthetic  women  show 
their  anomaly  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  behaviour 
to  the  opposite  sex.  They  have  hard  and  more  masculine 
features,  are  more  angular  in  their  form,  show  little  or  no 
interest  for  the  male  sex,  and  no  comprehension  for  the  erotic 
inclinations  of  their  more  normal  sisters,  and  occasionally  lack 
all  warmth  of  temperament.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
sexually-anaesthetic  women,  who  in  their  external  appearance 
show  the  feminine  type  in  its  most  complete  form,  have  a 
pleasing  exterior,  and  in  their  inclination  towards  the  opposite 

1 This  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  but  we  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  question  more  fully. 
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sex,  in  their  desire  for  caresses,  love,  and  admiration,  as  well 
as  in  their  capacity  for  loving  and  in  their  whole  temperament 
in  no  way  differ  from  their  sexually  normal  sisters.  Whilst  the 
sexually-anaesthetic  woman  of  tRe  former  type  probably  rarely 
finds  a husband,  the  woman *of  latter  type  will  obviously  often 
do  so,  and  her  want  of  sexual  feeling  often  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  her  temperament  and  erotic  inclinations.  Forel 
believes  that  the  disappointment  to  which  sexual  anaesthesia 
so  often  leads  in  married  life  would  be  avoided  if  man  and  wife 
were  to  enlighten  each  other  before  marriage  as  to  their  sexual 
nature  and  desires;  he  is  of  opinion  that  a normal  girl,  even 
if  she  have  led  a perfectly  chaste  life,  so  long  as  she  is  even 
only  to  a small  degree  enlightened  as  to  sexual  matters,  as 
a rule  knows  perfectly  well  whether  she  is  repelled  or 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse  with  the  man  to  whom 
she  is  attached.  I personally  believe  that  the  effect  of  such 
an  idea  is  no  criterion  in  the  matter.  A girl  who  is  distinctly 
in  love  with  a young  man  may  find  pleasure  in  the  idea  of 
sexual  intercourse  with  him,  just  as  she  would  in  any  other  form 
of  unimportant  caress,  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  possi- 
bility that  she  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  sexually  completely 
insensitive.  Fortunately,  want  of  sexual  instinct  in  the  woman 
(absolute  frigidity)  is  not  anything  like  so  important  to  marital 
intercourse  and  marital  life  as  the  same  defect  in  the  man  would 
be.  Whilst  the  latter  is  rendered  sexually  incapable,  i.e., 
incapable  of  performing  the  sexual  act,  by  this  anomaly,  the 
former  is  not;  as  a rule,  she  is  not  even  sterile  in  consequence. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  want  of  sexual  sensibility  seems  to  form 
an  obstacle  to  conception;  on  the  other  hand,  one  meets  with 
women  who,  absolute  frigidity  notwithstanding,  have  a large 
family. 

Far  more  frequent  than  a complete  want  of  sexual  instinct 
is  a very  low  development  of  the  same  in  both  sexes.  This  con- 
dition is  extremely  common,  especially  in  the  gentler  sex,  at 
least,  in  the  Germanic  race.  Some  authors  put  the  percentage 
of  “ frigid  women  in  Germany  at  40  per  cent.;  and  a very 
experienced  observer,  Fiirbringer,  is  even  inclined  to  attribute 
this  quality  of  sexual  frostiness  to  the  great  majority  of  German 
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housewives.  When,  however,  the  great  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  Germany  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  cannot  but 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a very  considerable  variation  in 
respect  to  this  very  prevalence  of  sexual  frigidity  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  population.  Numerous  other  observations,  especi- 
ally the  frequency  of  love  affairs  combined  with  sexual  inter- 
course among  servant-girls  and  work-girls,  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  An  inferior  development  of  the  sexual  instinct  is 
undoubtedly  more  common  among  the  higher  than  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Among  the  former,  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, education,  and  culture,  probably  act  on  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  sexuality  in  such  a manner  that  purely  sensual  desires 
become  subordinate  to  ideal  erotic  feelings.  Since  the  intensity 
of  the  sexual  instinct  varies  considerably  even  in  undoubtedly 
healthy  individuals  of  both  sexes,  it  is  impossible  in  the  case 
of  reduced  instinct  to  define  the  limits  between  the  normal  and 
the  pathological.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  sexual 
instinct  may  be  reduced,  or  even  abolished,  as  a consequence 
of  disease  (exhausting  general  diseases,  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  intoxications,  &c.),  also  by  removal  of  the  sexual  glands 
(castration)  and  by  sexual  excess.  These  latter  cases  need, 
obviously,  to  be  taken  less  into  account  here. 

The  sexual  instinct  may,  however,  be  increased  to  a degree 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  being  above  normal,  in  consequence 
of  hereditary  tendencies  and  morbid  states  ( sexual  hypercEsthesia) . 
Here,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  boundary  between  the 
normal  and  the  pathological,  since  the  average  intensity  of  the 
sexual  instinct  varies  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  even 
in  the  same  individual  the  sexual  desire  may  be  influenced  to  a 
very  great  extent  both  in  a downward  and  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion by  various  factors. 

Unlike  sexual  frigidity,  sexual  hyperaesthesia  is  by  far  more 
frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  may  be  either  severe  or 
mild  (satyriasis,  nymphomania).  The  former,  being  by  far  the 
more  frequent  form,  is  of  special  interest  to  us  at  present,  and 
then  only  when  it  occurs  as  a chronic,  permanent  condition; 
for  transient  sexual  hyperaesthesia,  such  as  occurs  especially  as 
the  result  of  sexual  continence,  may  here  be  left  out  of  account. 
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Excessive,  i.e. , morbidly  increased , sexual  instinct  in  the 
male  is  usually  connected  with  a neuropathic  constitution,  that 
may  be  either  congenital  or  the  result  of  sexual  abuse,  excesses 
in  normal  sexual  intercourse  or  masturbation.  This  condition 
becomes  a heavy  burden  to  the  individual  who  is  afflicted  with 
it,  not  only  because  it  produces  a need  of  frequently  satisfying 
the  sexual  desire,  which  even  in  married  life  is  not  always 
possible  or  may  be  accompanied  by  difficulties,  but  also  because 
it  often  leads  to  severe  nervous  symptoms,  and  has  a very 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  mental  state  owing  to  the  persistent 
or  too  frequent  obtrusion  of  sexual  ideas. 

W omen  with  abnormally  high  sexual  desires  are  similarly 
mostly  of  a neuropathic  constitution  that  is  congenital  and 
further  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  other  nervous  and  mental 
anomalies  and  more  especially  in  moral  defects.  Such  women 
are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  degenerates,  who  exhibit  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  not  only  in  an  unbridled  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  their  sexual  passions,  but  also  in  their 
general  mode  of  life. 

Sexual  nyperaesthesia  of  the  husband  need  not  necessarily 
lead  to  a disturbance  of  marital  relations  if  he  possess  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  and  will  to  show  the  necessary  consideration 
for  his  wife.  Frequently,  however,  this  morbid  state  in  the 
husband  becomes  a heavy  burden  to  the  wife,  if  she  herself 
happens  to  have  no  more  than  the  average  sexual  instinct,  since 
the  too  frequently  repeated  intercourse  affects  her  nervous  system 
and  the  sexual  avidity  of  her  husband  may  produce  positive 
aversion.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  excessive  sexual  instinct  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  husband’s  seeking  illegitimate  sexual 
intercourse,  because  he  is  not  always  able  to  completely  satisfy 
his  instinct  with  his  wife. 

If  it  be  not  merely  a transitory  state,  e.g.,  the  consequence 
of  some  local  trouble,  abnormal  sexual  desire  of  the  woman 
leads  to  still  more  serious  troubles  in  conjugal  life.  Even  the 
most  potent  man  is  not  able  to  fully  satisfy  the  desires  of  such 
a woman,  and  this  leads  not  only  to  quarrels  between  the  con- 
sorts, but  also  to  conjugal  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  who  seeks  satisfaction  of  her  sexual  desires  by  intercourse 
with  other  men. 
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We  have  so  far  only  spoken  of  anomalies  that  affect  the 
intensity  of  an  otherwise  normal  sexual  instinct,  i.e.,  of  quan- 
titative anomalies;  there  are,  however,  anomalies  of  another 
kind,  qualitative  anomalies.  Perversions  oj  the  sexual  instinct 
are  also  frequently  met  with,  and  these  are  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  the  psychical  stimuli  that  produce  sexual  excitement 
are  in  these  cases  abnormal. 

The  most  important  of  these  anomalies,  and  the  one  we  shall 
consider  here,  is  homosexuality,  or  contrary  sexual  instinct. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  this  anomaly  is  that  individuals 
who  suffer  from  it  are  sexually  attracted  by  persons  of  their 
own  sex;  in  other  words,  exhibit  a state  that  is  contrary  to  the 
normal  state  where  such  attraction  is  exerted  by  the  opposite  sex. 
In  the  sexual  life  and  the  amatory  life  of  the  homosexual  man, 
it  is  a man  who  plays  the  part  that  woman  plays  in  the  case 
of  the  sexually  normally-constituted  man,  the  converse  being  the 
case  in  the  homosexual  woman,  i.e.,  a woman  taking  the  place 
of  the  man.  At  the  same  time  a corresponding  change  may 
take  place  in  the  subjective  feelings  of  personality  as  regards 
sexual  life;  the  man  may  feel  h imself  to  be  a woman  in  relation 
to  another  man,  the  woman  to  be  a man  in  relation  to  another 
woman;  this  condition  only  occurs  in  the  more  advanced  forms 
of  sexual  perversity.  Now,  one  would  imagine  that  those  who 
suffer  from  sexual  perversion,  since  the  law  does  not  permit  them 
to  enter  into  wedlock  with  one  another,  as  they  demand,  would 
forgo  marriage  altogether,  so  that  we  should  have  no  reason 
for  occupying  ourselves  with  them  here.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  and  the  reasons  that  induce  sexually  perverse 
individuals  to  marry  are  very  various. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  fact  that  homosexual  perversity 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  normal  (heterosexual)  instincts 
being  present  at  the  same  time.  This  condition  is  known  as 
psychosexual  hermaphroditism.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
hetero-  to  the  homo-sexual  inclination  varies  considerably.  The 
latter  may  only  come  into  play  transitorily  and  under  specific 
conditions,  or  they  may  permanently  preponderate  over  the 
inclinations  towards  the  opposite  sex.  A psychosexual  herma- 
phrodite may  fall  violently  in  love  with  a girl,  just  like  a normal 
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man  would,  and  may  be  permanently  cured  of  his  abnormal 
propensity  through  the  ensuing  social  and  sexual  marital  inter- 
course. Such,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  result.  Moll 
has  communicated  a case  proving  that  distinct  homosexual 
tendencies  may  develop  in  a man,  who  is  devotedly  fond  ol 
his  wife.  It  further  happens  that  sexually  perverse  individuals 
who  are  cognisant  of  their  abnormality  and  fully  realise  the 
social  and  other  dangers  connected  with  their  condition,  con- 
tract a marriage  on  the  mistaken  advice  of  their  friends  or 
medical  adviser  in  the  hope  that  their  perverse  instinct  may 
thereby  be  cured.  Such  a hope  is  occasionally  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  youthful  individuals,  more  especially  in  women,  m whom, 
as  a rule,  the  sexual  perversion  has  not  existed  for  any  length 
of  time  at  the  age  at  which  they  usually  marry,  and  hence  may 
disappear  as  they  become  accustomed  to  normal  intercourse  with 
their  husband.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pure  homo- 
sexuality (tunings)  the  abnormality  remains  uninfluenced  by  mar- 
riage. Finally,  homosexuals  may  be  led  to  contract  a marriage 
from  purely  material  considerations,  or  from  motives  of  con- 
venience; women,  for  instance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  1 he  matrimonial  life  of  a couple,  of  whom  one  is 
afflicted  with  sexual  perversity,  except  in  the  type  of  cases 
above  referred  to,  is,  as  a rule,  most  unhappy.  Since  his  wife 
cannot  possess  the  slightest  sexual  attraction  for  the  urmng,  nay, 
may  even  be  repugnant  to  him  in  this  respect,  sexual  intercourse 
with  her  can  only  become  possible  for  him  if  he  can  succeed 
in  substituting  a man  for  her  in  his  imagination.  This  absence 
of  sexual  attraction  to  the  wife  is  usually  followed  by  loss  of 
affection  for  her,  aversion  to  every  physical  contact  with  her,  and 
inconsiderate  or  even  brutal  treatment  of  her.  The  sexually 
perverse  woman  may  be  able  for  a time  to  conceal  the  horror 
intercourse  with  her  husband  produces  in  her,  and  may  even  make 
a pretence  of  fondness  for  him;  but  sooner  or  later  the  aversion 
and  disgust  produced  thereby  and  even  by  his  mere  caresses 
(kisses,  &c.),  and  the  coldness  of  her  feelings  towards  him  will 
become  evident  in  a way  that  renders  a continuance  of  matri- 
monia  1 life  impossible.  Sometimes  the  advent  of  motherhood 
may  produce  a change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  sexually  perverse 
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wife  to  her  husband  in  so  far  that  she  may  try  in  the  interests 
of  her  child  to  carry  out  her  duties  as  a wife,  at  least  formally, 
and  so  to  procure  domestic  peace. 

Less  serious,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  important  to  conjugal 
life,  are  the  morbid  disturbances  ajjeding  the  sexual  act  itselj. 
In  the  man  sexual  power  may  be  more  or  less  reduced  or  totally 
abolished,  so  that  his  marital  duties  can  be  performed  only  rarely 
or  not  at  all.  Where  the  sexual  power  is  merely  reduced  the 
course  of  the  actual  sexual  act  may  be  normal;  very  often,  how- 
ever, in  the  man  it  may  be  affected  in  such  a manner  that  a satis- 
faction of  the  wife’s  sexual  desire  is  either  impaired  or  rendered 
impossible  (ejaculatio  praecox).  The  influence  exerted  on  marital 
life  by  these  forms  of  loss  of  sexual  power  in  the  man  is  extremely 
variable,  and  depends  on  the  degree  of  development  of  sexual 
instinct  in  the  wife,  on  her  temperament  and  her  character,  on 
her  fondness  for  her  husband,  and  on  his  behaviour  to  her. 
Women  in  whom  the  sexual  instinct  is  limited  or  absent  are  not, 
as  a rule,  adversely  affected  in  their  health  by  an  insufficiency  or 
absence  of  potency  in  their  husband;  the  scantiness  of  the 
pleasure  produced  by  the  sexual  act  does  not  alter  their  feelings 
towards  him,  and  leads  to  no  disturbance  of  the  marital  relations. 

I know  of  cases  where  ill-health  of  the  husband  permitted  inter- 
course but  rarely,  or  where  the  wife  was  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
faction for  years  together,  and  yet  the  harmony  of  the  marital 
life  was  not  impaired.  Where  the  wife  has  a highly  developed 
sexual  instinct,  lack  of  satisfaction  from  the  sexual  act  may  lead 
not  only  to  various  nervous  troubles,  but  even  in  the  course  of 
time  to  actual  local  changes  in  the  sexual  organs;  complete 
absence  or  infrequency  of  intercourse  is  not  easily  tolerated  by 
women  with  very  active  sexual  desires,  and  may  also  lead  to 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  As  we  have  alrea  dy 
remarked,  the  consequences  of  these  anomalies  are  very  different 
in  individual  cases.  It  is  clear  that  a pleasure-seeking,  selfish 
woman  of  a violent  temperament  may,  in  consequence  of  the 
deprivation  of  her  sexual  pleasure,  develop  a state  of  irritability 
that  shows  itself  in  her  intercourse  with  her  husband  on  every 
slight  occasion,  and  may  render  married  life  very  unpleasant. 
It  has  often  been  thought  that  quarrelsome  and  vituperative 
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characters  of  the  Xanthippe  type  have  a sexual  basis,  depend 
that  is  to  say,  on  a non-satisfaction  of  their  sexual  desires.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  gentle, 
unselfish  women  of  quiet  temperament  and  accustomed  to  self- 
control,  who  are  devotedly  attached  to  their  husbands,  non- 
satisfaction of  their  sexual  desires  will  lead  to  no  clouding  of  the 
marital  relations.  A woman  has  a far  better  prospect  of  bearing 
without  prejudice  to  her  health  the  deprivation  in  a sexual 
respect  imposed  upon  her  by  the  want  of  potency  in  her  husband, 
if  she  be  left  in  peace  entirely  and  be  compensated  for  her  loss 
by  his  affectionate  behaviour  to  her,  than  if  she  is  continually 
forced  to  accept  an  intercourse  that  gives  her  no  satisfaction,  as 
is  not  rarely  the  case  in  the  marital  relations  of  impotent  men 
with  strongly  marked  sexual  desire. 

But  sexual  intercourse  after  all  is  only  a part,  though  a par- 
ticularly important  one,  of  those  incidents  that  constitute  connubial 
fellowship.  The  state  of  health  of  the  consorts  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  also  in  connection  with  the  type  and  extent  of  other 
kinds  of  intercourse  in  marriage.  Common  participation  in  meals, 
in  social  entertainments,  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  nature,  in 
open-air  exercise,  as  well  as  a common  interest  in  the  mutual 
occupations  and  pursuits,  may  become  limited  or  be  rendered 
impossible  by  sickness  and  infirmity.  The  intimacy  of  the  marital 
relations  may  thereby  be  diminished  in  a manner  that  cannot  be 
underrated.  When  the  wife  is  the  one  who  suffers  from  ill- 
health,  the  husband,  who  is  kept  away  from  home  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  by  his  profession,  no  longer  finds  on  his  return 
that  beneficial  relaxation  he  used  to  find;  to  the  worry  and  trouble 
of  his  work  there  is  now  superadded  the  anxiety  about  her 
condition,  and  if  her  complaint  be  protracted  and  painful,  the 
grief  he  feels  on  account  of  her  sufferings.  When  very  affec- 
tionate relations  exist  between  man  and  wife,  the  harmony  of 
married  life  is  not,  as  a rule,  disturbed  at  all  by  illness  or  delicacy 
of  the  latter.  There  are  men  who  bear  with  inexhaustible 
patience  all  the  discomforts  an  illness  of  their  wife,  that  may 
last  for  years,  may  bring  them,  and  never  tire  in  their  attention 
and  sympathy,  nay,  they  may  even  neglect  their  business  in  order 
to  have  time  to  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to  her,  and  perhaps 
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also  to  the  children;  they  will  sometimes  continue  to  do  all  this, 
although  the  wife  does  not  show  the  appreciation  their  self- 
sacrifice  deserves.  Far  more  numerous,  however,  are  the  men 
who,  only  finding  a true  pleasure  in  matrimony  so  long  as  their 
wife  is  in  good  health  and  capable  of  performing  her  duties, 
when  the  wife  falls  a victim  to  some  protracted  illness  or  becomes 
a confirmed  invalid,  gradually  lose  their  sympathy  for  her,  and 
sooner  or  later  look  for  compensation  for  their  loss  of  domestic 
comforts  outside  their  home,  usually  in  convivial  company.  Now, 
if  in  these  cases  the  wife  happen  to  be  sensible  and  self-sacrificing 
enough,  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  herself  to  the 
view  that  her  husband  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  the  pleasures 
of  his  life  be  too  much  disturbed  by  her  illness;  she  may  even 
encourage  him  to  go  out  and  enjoy  himself,  and  this  unselfishness 
on  her  part  will  undoubtedly  considerably  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  pleasant  marital  relations.  Less  sensible  and 
more  selfish  women,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  tolerate  the  idea 
that  their  husband  should  go  in  pursuit  of  some  enjoyment  alone, 
in  which  their  state  of  health  prevents  their  joining  him;  they 
seem  to  see  in  this  a neglect  on  his  part  of  that  consideration  for 
them  they  consider  their  due,  and  give  expression  to  this  feeling 
in  the  form  of  complaints  and  reproaches  that  are  naturally  not 
conducive  to  increasing  the  feelings  of  affection  he  may  have 
for  them.  Protracted  illness,  further,  often  acts  unfavourably 
on  the  external  appearance  of  the  woman,  who  may  ihus  lose 
some  of  her  power  of  attraction  for  her  husband;  in  place  of 
former  fond  affection  a certain  coldness  in  the  demeanour  of  her 
husband  may  then  manifest  itself.  A sensible  wife,  who  is 
fondly  devoted  to  her  husband,  is  only  stimulated  by  this  circum- 
stance all  the  more  to  compensate  him  for  this  loss  in  her 
exter  al  charm  by  showing  an  increased  kindness  and  love 
in  her  behaviour  towards  him,  and  will  thus  seek  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  attachment.  In  the  woman  who  lacks  this  quality, 
coldness  on  the  part  of  the  husband  usually  produces  loathing 
that  becomes  more  and  more  marked  in  her  intercourse  with 
him,  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  an  estrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  health  and  physical  strength  of  the 
wife,  that  places  her  in  a position  to  share  all  her  husband’s 
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diversions  and  sports,  becomes  a factor  that  distinctly  promotes 
the  intimacy  of  the  marital  relations.  For  the  man  who  is  fond 
of  his  wife,  and  who  recognises  in  matrimonial  communion  more 
than  the  mere  opportunity  de  manger  et  de  coucher  ensemble, 
every  enjoyment  is  enhanced  by  her  participation  in  it,  and 
many  of  them,  e.g.,  balls  and  entertainments,  have  a value  for 
him  only  if  she  takes  part  in  them  as  well,  4 he  same  applies 
in  general  to  the  wife  in  a higher  degree.  Affectionate  wives 
not  infrequently  try  to  accompany  their  husbands  on  exhausting 
mountaineering  excursions  or  bicycle  rides, t even  though  they  may 
not  be  very  strong  physically,  merely  that  they  may  increase  the 
latter’s  enjoyment  by  their  participation  in  it;  and  this  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  wife’s  part  help^  considerably,  especially  in  the 
case  of  fine  feeling  men,  to  increase  the  esteem  the  husband  has 
for  her. 

As  regards  the  individual  disturbances  of  health  that  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  marital  life,  we  can, 
as  we  have  already  said,  only  refer  to  some  of  those  that,  owing 
to  their  importance  and  frequency,  deserve  special  notice. 

That  physical  state  that  we  call  health  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  an  absence  of  disease.  In  the  borderland 
between  health  and  disease  there  lie  anomalies  oj  the  physical 
state  that  we  call  PREDISPOSITION  TO  DISEASE,  and  that  are 
often  of  more  importance  to  the  fate  of  the  individual  and  his 
family  than  any  actual  disease.  We  are  here  dealing  with  con- 
stitutional anomalies  affecting  the  whole  body  or  its  separate 
parts  (organs)  that  diminish  the  power  of  resistance  to  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  in  some  cases  themselves  cause  functional  dis- 
turbances which  do  not,  however,  attain  the  importance  of  actual 
disease.  It  will  probably  not  be  considered  superfluous  if  we 
explain  this  by  a few  examples. 

Some  families  show  a predisposition  to  heart  disease.  Indivi- 
duals having  such  a predisposition  may  during  decades  exhibit 
the  picture  of  perfect  health,  and  it  is  only  when  certain  injurious 
factors  react  on  the  heart,  which  in  individuals  having  a sound 
organ  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  any  lasting  effect,  that, 
owing  to  the  existing  predisposition,  definite  heart  disease  will 
develop.  The  morbid  tendency,  in  fact,  did  not  manifest  itself 
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for  a long  lime  by  any  disturbance  of  function,  the  disease  was 
what  we  call  “ latent.’ ’ 

It  is  a different  matter  when  we  come  to  morbid  predispositions 
connected  with  the  nervous  system.  Individuals  tainted  with 
what  is  known  as  a neuro-  and  psycho-pathic  diathesis  (tendency 
to  develop  nervous  and  mental  disease)  very  often  exhibit  from 
their  youth  upwards  symptoms  of  a nervous  type  that  deviate 
more  or  less  from  the  normal — especially  signs  of  so-ca  lied 
‘ neurotic  state  ” — and,  although  these  may  distinguish  them 
from  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  they  cannot  be  considered  to 
prove  the  presence  of  definite  disease. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  follows,  that  morbid  pre- 
dispositions do  not  always  manifest  themselves  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  affected  individual,  in  his  state  of  health,  or  in  his 
capabilities,  and  hence  their  presence  can  only  be  diagnosed  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  parents,  grandparents,  and  other 
relations.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  predisposition  to 
disorders  of  the  metabolic  functions,  gout,  diabetes,  kidney 
disorders,  and  malignant  tumours.  In  other  cases  the  morbid 
tendencies  become  manifest  already  in  early  life  in  the  build  of 
the  individual,  or  in  functional  abnormalities  of  various  organs; 
for  instance,  in  tuberculosis  there  is  the  so-called  ’’phthisical 
habit  ” (delicate  build,  with  narrowing  and  flattening  of  the 
thorax);  the  predisposition  to  obesity,  often  already  observed  in 
childhood  in  an  excessive  development  of  the  adipose  tissues; 
and  the  predisposition  to  digestive  disturbances  in  weak  stomach, 
&c.  The  neuro-  and  psycho-pathic  diathesis,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  belongs  to  this  class.  Congenital  general  con- 
stitutional weakness,  that  should  also  be  looked  upon  as  a 
morbid  diathesis,  and  a very  important  one,  usually  shows  itself 
in  childhood  in  the  form  of  diminished  power  of  resistance  to 
noxious  influences.  The  influence  of  different  diatheses  on  the 
individual  and  his  family  is  extremely  variable,  and  depends  on 
the  diathesis  in  question,  on  how  it  affects  the  length  of  life  and 
the  capacity  for  work,  as  well  as  on  the  period  of  life  at  which 
it  develops.  The  individual  with  a predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis may  die  before  his  twentieth  year,  whilst  the  tendency  to 
malignant  disease  or  cerebral  haemorrhage  rarely  shows  itself 
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before  the  fifties.  A predisposition  to  gout  may  appear  as  a 
definite  attack  of  the  disease  in  the  thirties,  or  sooner,  but  the 
patient  may,  nevertheless,  attain  a great  age,  and  his  capacity 
for  work  may  be  but  little  impaired. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Where  the  presence  of  a predisposition  is  diagnosable, 
not  from  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient  him- 
self, but  only  from  the  family  history,  it  may  persist  throughout 
his  whole  life  without  giving  rise  to  any  definite  disease;  i.e.,  it 
may  remain  latent  for  life.  A predisposition  to  a disease  does  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  mean  that  the  actual  disease  will  develop 
at  any  period  of  life  in  a particular  case.  Such  is  the  experience, 
particularly  in  predisposition  to  mental  disease.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find  that  patients  suffering  from  mental  disease 
are  descended  from  parents  who  remained  free  from  any  such 
trouble  throughout  a long  life,  whilst  the  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother were  thus  affected.  1 he  presence  of  a particular  morbid 
predisposition  in  a family  does  not  by  any  means  imply  hereditary 
transference  of  it  to  all  the  descendants,  for  the  sum  of  what  an 
individual  inherits  is  composed  of  both  a paternal  and  a maternal 
portion,  and  in  the  development  of  his  body  in  general,  and  of 
each  single  organ  in  particular,  it  is  now  the  paternal  and  now 
the  maternal  germ  plasma  that  are  decisive.  Thus  in  a family  in 
which  on  the  paternal  side  myopia  has  existed  for  generations, 
individual  sons  and  daughters  may  inherit  perfectly  normal  vision 
from  their  mother.  In  a family  of  “ bleeders  ” (haemophilia),  the 
diathesis  may  be  transmitted  only  to  the  sons.  In  a family  in 
which  either  the  father  or  mother  suffered  from  insanity,  some 
of  the  children  may  be  similarly  afflicted,  whilst  others  may 
escape,  and  the  latter  may  procreate  a mentally  perfectly  normal 
progeny. 

Among  the  morbid  states  that  we  have  to  take  into  account 
in  dealing  with  our  immediate  subject,  a predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis ranks  first.  Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  last  decades  both  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  this  disease,  it  is  still  enormously  prevalent. 

Tuberculosis — and  this  is  of  particular  importance  to  our 
subject — constitutes  a three-fold  danger  : it  impairs  and  destroys 
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the  capacity  for  work  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient; 
menaces  through  infection  his  environment,  especially  his  wife, 
and  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences  to  his  offspring, 
either  by  transferring  an  hereditary  tendency  to  them  or  through 
direct  infection. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  no  medical  man  could 
ever  consent  to  a patient  who  is  suffering  from  active  tuber- 
culous disease  contracting  marriage;  and  if  the  latter,  knowing 
his  condition,  still  insists  on  marrying,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  short  of  criminal.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  judge  as  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  a predisposition  to  tuberculosis  as 
it  is  easy  to  come  to  a decision  where  active  disease  is  present. 
The  predisposition  may  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the 
‘phthisical  habit”  above-mentioned;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a narrow  chest  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of 
a descent  from  phthisical  parents;  it  may  often  be  the  mere 
expression  of  general  constitutional  weakness,  which  in  turn 
may  be  congenital,  but  not  necessarily  inherited.  Narrow- 
chested  youths  may  attain  a satisfactory  physical  development 
in  the  course  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirties,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  further  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  their  constitution. 
The  age  of  the  patient,  therefore,  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  judging  as  to  the  significance  of  a phthisical  habit.  Indivi- 
duals who  still  exhibit  this  type  of  build  in  the  twenties  or 
early  thirties  to  any  considerable  degree  must  be  considered 
of  a distinctly  low  standard  of  health,  especially  if  they 
be  descended  from  phthisical  parents,  even  though  they  may 
have  remained  free  from  actual  tuberculous  disease  up  to  that 
time. 

A predisposition  to  tuberculosis  may,  however,  also  be  pre- 
sent in  a physically  well-built  individual,  and  may  be  due  either 
to  heredity  from  phthisical  parents  or  to  some  preceding  tuber- 
culous affection  that  has  been  cured.  Here  again  the  age  of 
the  individual  is  of  great  importance  in  coming  to  a decision. 
A man  whose  father  or  mother,  or  both,  have  died  of  phthisis, 
need  not  necessarily  become  a victim  to  the  disease;  but  the 
prospects  of  remaining  free  from  the  disease  are  far  greater  for 
the  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  has  so  far 
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escaped  tuberculous  processes,  than  for  a man  under  similar 

circumstances  in  the  early  twenties.  Somewhat  similar  are  the 
factors  that  have  to  be  weighed  in  the  case  of  old  tuberculous 
processes  that  have  been  cured.  We  now  know  that  signs  of 
healed  tuberculous  processes  are  to  be  found  in  the  lungs  of  a 
large  percentage  of  individuals  who  die  at  an  advanced  age, 

that  such  processes  occur  far  more  often  than  is  commonly 

supposed;  and  finally,  that  after  they  have  healed,  the  affected 
individual  may  enjoy  full  health  and  strength  for  a large  number 
of  years.  Obviously,  one  is  far  more  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  latter  condition  has  been  attained  when  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  tuberculous  affection  was  healed  without  any 
recurrence  occurring,  than  when  such  period  is  only  short.  The 
chances  of  the  permanency  of  cure  increase  with  every  year 
that  elapses  without  a further  disturbance  of  health. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  of  time  and  age,  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  his  social  position,  and  his 

inclinations  must  also  be  taken  into  account  when  dealing  with 
the  question  we  are  considering.  A man  who,  owing  to  his 
financial  position,  is  able  to  take  consideration  for  his  health  as 
to  food,  clothing,  occupation,  and  entire  mode  of  life,  and  who 
has  sufficient  sense  to  do  so  always,  has  infinitely  better  prospects 
of  remaining  free  from  tuberculous  recurrences  than  a man  who 
has  no  means,  and  who  in  his  struggle  for  existence  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  hygiene,  or  than  the  frivolous  man,  to  whom 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  of  more  importance  than  the  interests 
of  his  health.  One  must,  therefore,  very  carefully  consider 
whether,  owing  to  his  having  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children,  marriage  will  not  mean  a deterioration  of  the  material 
position  of  the  individual  through  which  the  necessary  con- 
sideration for  his  own  health  may  be  rendered  difficult  or  even 
impossible.  Further,  we  must  take  into  account  whether  the 
individual  is  prepared  to  give  up  habits  of  life  that  tend  to 
reduce  his  powers  of  resistance,  or  may  be  directly  injurious 
to  his  health  (alcoholic  excesses,  dances,  and  other  forms  of 
diversion  that  disturb  the  night’s  rest).  It  is  also  important  that 
his  decision  to  lead  a quiet  and  retired  life  should  find  support 
in  the  inclinations  of  his  wife. 
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In  the  case  of  women,  the  question  of  pregnancy  must  also 
be  weighed.  The  marked  disturbances  of  nutrition  due  to  the 
vomiting  and  loss  of  appetite  that  not  infrequently  occur  during 
pregnancy  may  in  hereditarily  tainted  individuals  determine  the 
incidence  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  in  those  who  have  re- 
covered from  an  attack  may  lead  to  a recrudescence. 

Of  the  venereal  diseases,  syphilis  produces  dangers  similar 
to  those  tuberculosis  gives  rise  to.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
syphilis  very  often  runs  such  a mild  course  that  the  infected 
person  suffers  no  disturbance  in  his  professional  activity;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may,  by  attacking  important  organs,  cause 
invalidism  or  even  shorten  life.  The  disease  may  further  become 
a danger  to  the  environment,  especially  to  the  wife,  to  whom 
it  may  be  transmitted  by  contact,  and  more  particularly  by 
sexual  intercourse;  it  may  also  be  transmitted  to  the  children 
by  both  parents.  Not  infrequently  the  procreation  of  children 
is  prevented  owing  to  the  infection  being  transferred  to  the 
foetus,  thus  leading  to  its  premature  death  during  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy. 

We  must  here  contradict  the  erroneous  view  prevalent  in  a 
wide  section  of  both  the  lay  and  medical  world  that  syphilis 
is,  practically  speaking,  incurable.  There  is  a mass  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  syphilis  being  absolutely  curable;  and  a young 
man  who  has  been  infected  may,  except  for  the  first  few  years 
following  infection,  remain  perfectly  free  from  any  symptom 
of  the  disease  to  the  end  of  a long  life.  The  drawback  is, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to 
when  the  disease  is  definitely  cured,  as  symptoms  due  to  the 
pathogenic  cause  may  appear  for  decades  after  the  first  infec- 
tion, showing  that  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  eliminated. 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  infecting 
others,  we  are  fortunately  in  a better  position.  It  is  commonly 
accepted  that  after  a certain  period  has  elapsed  following  the 
disappearance  of  so-ca  lied  secondary  symptoms  the  infectivity 
of  the  disease  ceases.  As  to  the  exact  length  of  this  period 
medical  views  differ  considerably,  and  it  is  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  thoughtlessness  of  many  patients,  that  not  infre- 
quently lead  to  the  transference  of  the  disease  in  married  life. 
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Considering  the  experiences  that  are  at  present  at  our  disposal, 
we  are  justified  in  most  urgently  advising  that  a period  of  at 
least  three  to  four  years  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  i.e.,  after  apparent 
cure  of  the  disease,  before  marriage  is  contracted,  and  even  then 
that  during  the  early  years  of  married  life  the  procreation  of 
offspring  should  be  avoided.  This  last  precaution  is  necessary 
unless  at  least  six  to  seven  years  have  elapsed  after  infection, 
because  the  danger  of  transferring  the  disease  to  the  children 
lasts  longer  than  that  of  direct  infection,  and  also  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  when  even  the  latter 
ceases.1 

The  most  widespread  of  all  venereal  diseases  is  gonorrhoea, 
and  many  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that,  especially  in  large 
towns,  only  a small  fraction  of  the  male  population  escapes  this 
disease.  An  unjustifiable  optimism  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
disease  is  found  not  only  among  laymen,  but  even  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  this  leads  to  the  treatment  not  being  carried  out 
with  the  requisite  perseverance.  The  consequences  often  be- 
come apparent  after  marriage  in  the  form  of  disturbances  of  the 
potency,  which  may  even  amount  to  a total  loss,  in  the  male, 
and  infective  disease  of  the  uterus  of  a mild  or  severe,  or  even 
of  the  severest  kind  in  the  female.  The  latter  possibility  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  man  the  disease  may  almost 
entirely  disappear,  only  leaving  the  very  slightest  signs,  so  that 
the  patient  may  consider  himself  completely  cured,  whilst,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  he  is  still  capable  of  infecting  another  person, 
and  this  condition  may  last  for  years.  It  is  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  this  fact  that  many  men  who  have  suffered  from 
gonorrhoea  have  no  compunction  in  marrying  when  they  have 

1 Within  recent  years  a valuable  method  of  diagnosing 
syphilis  and  of  judging  as  to  the  success  of  the  treatment 
employed  has  been  discovered  in  the  examination  of  the 
patient’s  blood  for  the  so-called  W assermann  reaction.  A 
negative  W assermann  reaction  is,  as  a rule,  against  a positive 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  presence  or  persistence  of  the  infec- 
tion. Since,  however,  the  result  of  the  reaction  offers  no 
absolutely  reliable  criterion  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  neglect  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
caution even  when  the  reaction  is  negative. 
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noticed  no  obvious  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time  after  the  infection,  and  it  is  only  when  they  discover 
the  sad  consequences  to  the  wife  resulting  from  sexual  inter- 
course with  them  that  they  become  aware  of  their  error.  The 
progress  made  by  medical  science  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  infec- 
tive sequelae  of  gonorrhoea  has  fortunately  rendered  the  pre- 
vention of  these  painful  situations  possible,  provided  that  the 
patient  who  intends  to  marry  submit  to  a medical  examination, 
and  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  advice  given  him  to  the  letter. 

Of  other  diseases  we  shall  only  briefly  refer  to  those  ajjecting 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  because  these  are  liable  to 
affect  marital  relations  to  a special  degree,  and  frequently  pro- 
duce an  hereditary  predisposition  in  the  progeny.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  we  must  devote  a little  time  to  a consideration  of 
that  transition  stage  between  normal  and  morbid  states  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  commonly  designated  the  ” neurotic 
state,”  and  is  extremely  prevalent  nowadays. 

The  condition  in  question  is  mainly  characterised  by  two 
groups  of  symptoms  : those  depending  on  increased  irritability, 
and  those  caused  by  debility  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  one  often  speaks  of  the 
neurotic  state  as  a condition  of  irritable  debility. 

In  neurotic  patients,  external  impressions  that  in  no  way  affect 
an  individual  having  a sound  nervous  system  will  produce  un- 
pleasant or  even  painful  sensations;  and  again,  occurrences  that 
would  have  but  little  or  no  influence  on  the  mental  condition  of 
a perfectly  normal  individual,  will,  in  a neurotic  person,  give 
rise  to  affections  having  an  abnormally  intense  action  on  the 
nervous  system  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  functions  of  the 
body,  this  action  being  apparent  in  the  form  of  such  symptoms 
as  headache,  pallor,  tremor,  palpitation,  fainting  attacks,  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  &c.  It  is  mainly  this  hyper-irritability 
of  the  nerves  that  places  the  neurotic  state  in  the  rank  of  morbid 
predispositions,  since,  owing  to  it,  physical  and  psychical  stimuli 
have  an  injurious  action  on  the  organism  of  neurotic  individuals 
such  as  they  do  not  have  in  the  healthy  individual.  The  nervous 
debility  shows  itself  less  in  diminished  power  of  endurance  and 
capacity  for  work  than  in  an  incapacity  to  withstand  unpleasant 
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impressions  and  in  greater  exhaustion  occurring  after  expenditure 
of  effort.  Neurotic  tendencies  may  be  congenital,  i.e.,  hereditary, 
or  acquired.  The  hereditary  form  is  usually  associated  with 
psychical  anomalies,  signs  of  psychopathic  degeneration  (moral 
or  intellectual  defects,  morbid  inclinations,  especially  of  a 
sexual  nature,  eccentricity,  &c.).  Neurotic  individuals  do  not 
always  disclose  their  nervous  predisposition  by  a delicacy  of 
their  physical  build,  they  may  be  of  massive  build  and 
apparently  full  of  health  and  strength;  if  not  afflicted  with  the 
above-mentioned  psychopathic  anomalies,  they  may  be  capable 
of  completely  fulfilling  their  duties  in  life,  and  may  even,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  be  conspicuously  successful  in  what 
they  accomplish.  If  he  be  placed  in  hygienically  favourable, 
or  at  least  not  unfavourable,  surroundings,  the  neurotic  in- 
dividual may  remain  in  perfect  health,  or  at  least  in  a con- 
dition that  approaches  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  exposed 
for  some  time,  or  frequently,  to  injurious  influences  that  react 
either  on  the  nervous  system  alone  or  on  the  whole  organism, 
his  neurotic  condition  usually  takes  on  a further  development 
and  becomes  a definite  disease,  in  this  case  mostly  a condition 
of  nervous  debility  known  as  “ Neurasthenia.” 

A description  of  this  disease  and  its  protean  symptoms  would 
lead  us  too  far,  and  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  stating  that  it 
may  cause  a greater  or  less  reduction  of  the  capacity  for  work, 
both  physical  and  mental,  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the 
circulatory,  digestive,  and  reproductive  apparatus,  sleeplessness, 
disturbances  of  the  sensory  organs,  and  painful  sensations  in 
various  regions  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  this,  physical  dis- 
turbances often  appear  that  may  be  of  particular  importance  to 
marital  life;  abnormal  behaviour  of  the  intellect,  moral  sense, 
and  will,  and  changes  of  character  resulting  therefrom.  Among 
the  mental  symptoms  the  increased  excitability  of  unpleasant 
sensations,  and  other  feelings  already  referred  to  when  speaking 
of  the  neurotic  state,  may  become  so  marked  that  intercourse 
with  the  patient  becomes  very  difficult  for  his  environment; 
for  instance,  unimportant  occurrences  in  daily  life,  such  as 
opposition  to  or  non-fulfilment  of  some  slight  wish,  may  call 
forth  outbursts  of  annoyance,  anger,  or  even  rage.  A tendency 
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to  melancholic  or  hypochondriacal  depression  may  exist  at  the 
same  time.  The  patient  takes  everything  that  occurs  more  to 
heart  than  he  used  to,  paints  the  future  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  depressed  by  untoward  incidents  in  a 
manner  that  is  quite  disproportionate  to  their  importance.  Most 
frequently  the  complaint  gives  the  impulse  to  a state  of  depres- 
sion; exaggerated  fears  are  attached  to  unimportant  and  transient 
symptoms;  the  patient  deems  himself  the  victim  of  some  severe 
illness,  or  threatened  with  the  saddest  condition  of  confirmed 
invalidism,  and  can  be  but  little  influenced  by  any  comforting 
assurances  on  the  part  of  his  environment;  in  fact,  he  not  infre- 
quently becomes  only  more  excited  by  such  well-meant  efforts, 
since  he  believes  that  his  friends  consider  his  complaint  purely 
imaginary.  The  changes  in  volition  are  mainly  manifested  in 
the  patient’s  loss  of  self-control,  he  gives  way  to  his  feelings  and 
moods  without  resistance  and  without  any  consideration  for  his 
environment,  loses  courage  even  in  the  face  of  small  difficulties, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  significant  decision. 

It  is  clear  that  such  mental  changes  cannot  but  influence  the 
character  of  the  patient.  The  energetic,  far-seeing,  enterprising 
man  becomes  a timid,  narrow-minded  pedant;  the  quiet, 
jovial,  and  ever-cheerful  associate  becomes  a bad-tempered,  or 
even  unbearable  companion;  the  gentle,  amiable  wife  may, 
through  her  irritability  and  changeability  of  moods,  become  the 
tormentress  of  her  family;  and  yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  patient  may  remain  unim- 
paired; nay,  his  ethical  side  may  even  become  more  pregnantly 
evident  than  it  was  in  his  normal  state,  in  that  all  the  difficulties 
his  disease  places  in  his  way  are  not  capable  of  preventing  him 
from  carrying  out  the  duties  his  position  imposes  on  him,  and 
the  wishes  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  injluence  oj  the  neurotic  state  on 
married  lije,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  of  importance,  whether  only 
one  or  both  of  the  consorts  are  neurotic.  A man  with  a healthy 
nervous  system  may  be  happy  in  his  matrimonial  life  with  a 
neurotic  wife,  provided  there  be  sufficient  mutual  love  between 
them,  and  that  this  love  induce  the  husband  to  always  take  his 
wife’s  neurotic  condition  into  account,  and  induce  the  wife  to 
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try  to  combat  her  abnormal  nervous  irritability  in  the  interests 
of  her  husband  and  family.  Matrimony  is  undoubtedly  capable 
of  either  decreasing  or  increasing  the  neurotic  state  according  to 
the  conditions  it  offers  to  the  individual  affected.  A neurotic 
woman,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband  and  has  an 
unselfish  character,  will  endeavour  her  utmost,  when  married,  to 
control  her  nerves,  to  combat,  or  at  least  control  her  feelings 
and  moods  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  external  cause,  and 
so,  in  the  interests  of  a pleasant  connubial  life,  to  let  her  husband 
feel  the  irritability  of  her  temperament  as  little  as  possible. 
This  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  wife  can  be  considerably 
aided  by  her  husband  s affectionate  treatment  and  by  favourable 
external  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
the  neurotic  state  of  the  wife  must  be  increased  if  the  husband 
shows  neither  understanding  nor  consideration  for  her  nervous 
condition,  if  instead  of  taking  her  temperament  into  account  he 
scoffs  at  it,  or  even  allows  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  outbursts 
of  annoyance  or  anger.  It  is  just  as  serious  when  a neurotic 
woman  is  exposed  in  married  life  to  worries  and  excitements  due 
to  an  uncertainty  as  to  her  material  means  of  existence,  either 
because  her  husband  is  not  able  to  offer  her  the  necessary  means, 
or  because  he  invests  what  he  has  in  risky  speculations.  A 
neurotic  girl  has,  therefore,  a far  better  prospect  of  remaining 
in  good  health  if  she  marries  a man  who  can  offer  her  an 
assured  position  and  a quiet  life,  than  if  she  marries  a man  who 
can  offer  no  such  guarantee.  It  is  true  that  the  mutual  love 
between  the  two  consorts  may  serve  to  compensate  considerably 
for  a want  of  material  comforts,  but  it  will  hardly  entirely  pre- 
vent the  latter  having  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  nervous 
condition  of  the  wife. 

Far  worse,  as  a rule,  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  both  husband 
and  wife  are  neurotic;  it  is  true  that  even  then  the  possibility 
of  a mutual  adaptation  and  education  such  as  married  life  de- 
mands are  not  quite  excluded;  but  for  this  to  be  the  case  both 
a high  degree  of  affection  and  rare  traits  of  character  are  necessary 
in  both  consorts,  especially  highly-developed  sense  of  duty  and 
power  of  self-denial.  But  even  in  this,  the  most  favourable 
case,  a neurotic  temperament  in  both  consorts  may  have  an 
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unfavourable  influence  on  marital  life.  The  exaggeratedly 
anxious  wife  infects  her  husband  with  her  pessimistic  views,  and 
he  in  turn  increases  her  anxiety  by  his  excitability.  The 
husband  s annoyance  at  any  untoward  incident  is  so  much  taken 
to  heart  by  the  wife  that  she  may  lose  her  sleep  and  appetite, 
and  this  in  turn  still  further  worries  the  husband.  Slight  indis- 
position of  the  wife  awakens  such  concern  in  the  husband  that 
he  is  unable  to  conceal  it  from  her,  and  she  is  in  consequence 
put  into  an  unnecessary  state  of  anxiety.  Thus  the  neurotic 
condition  raises  a series  of  difficulties  for  both  that  not  even 
the  fondness  and  consideration  they  have  for  one  another  can 
overcome.  The  neurotic  husband  is  further  unable  to  offer  his 
wife  the  assistance  and  support  she  requires  when  difficulties 
arise,  for  he  himself  lacks  the  power  to  resist  afflicting  influences, 
and  is  only  too  apt  to  lose  his  head  in  his  excitement. 

If  the  characters  of  both  neurotic  consorts  be  not  so  excellent 
matrimonial  life  may  become  even  more  embarrassing,  even 
though  a certain  amount  of  mutual  affection  may  be  present. 
The  state  of  excitement  into  which  unimportant  incidents  in  the 
daily  domestic  life  throw  the  wife  irritate  the  nervous  husband 
to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  trying  to  quiet  her,  he  easily 
loses  his  temper,  and  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  expressions 
that  only  act  as  oil  on  burning  fuel;  she,  in  turn,  finds  in  his 
remarks,  although  they  may  not  objectively  be  unjustifiable, 
nothing  but  want  of  consideration  for  her;  one  word  leads  to 
another,  and  thus  trivial,  unimportant  causes  may  lead  to  serious 
matrimonial  quarrels,  the  repetition  of  which  is  favoured  by  a 
certain  amount  of  irritability  remaining  in  both  consorts  that 
warps  their  judgment  of  each  other  s actions.  Even  when  this 
constantly  recurring  state  of  friction  does  not  lead  to  complete 
estrangement,  or  ultimately  to  divorce,  the  matrimonial  life  can 
only  remain  a mere  outward  connection  kept  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  outside  world,  but  giving  no  satisfaction  whatever  to 
either  husband  or  wife.  Medical  men  are,  therefore,  more  than 
justified  in  demanding  that  a neurotic  man  in  selecting  a wife 
should  lay  particular  stress  on  her  having  a perfectly  healthy 
constitution,  and  that  similar  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
a husband  for  a neurotic  girl.  That  this  should  be  done  is  also 
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highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  offspring.  A neurotic 
state  in  the  father  or  mother  is  frequently,  in  both  parents 
generally,  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  to  the  hereditary 
predisposition  is  then  commonly  added  the  evil  influence  the 
behaviour  of  the  parents  has  on  the  growing  children,  a factor 
that  may  even  preponderate  in  importance  over  the  hereditary 
defect  in  after-life. 

In  dealing  with  the  more  severe  jorms  oj  nervous  debility 
( neurasthenia ),  which  we  must  look  upon  as  a disease,  the 
duration  and  the  severity  oj  the  complaint  is  of  importance 
to  our  subject.  Neurasthenic  conditions  may  be  produced 
transitorily  by  exhausting  conditions  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
mental  and  physical  over-exertion,  long  continued  states  of 
excitement,  diseases  affecting  the  general  nutrition,  &c.  If  we 
are  dealing  with  a severe  affection  that  has  only  existed  for  a 
short  time  we  need  not  necessarily  regard  it  as  a bar  to 
marriage,  but  still,  it  should  constitute  a sufficient  ground  for 
deferring  the  latter  for  a time,  until  either  considerable  ameliora- 
tion or  a complete  cure  shall  have  taken  place.  Marriage 
during  the  persistence  of  severe  neurasthenia  entails  several 
dangers,  even  when  the  external  conditions  are  extremely  favour- 
able, and  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mutual  affection 
of  the  consorts.  When  it  is  the  husband  who  suffers,  sexual 
intercourse,  even  when  practised  to  a very  limited  extent,  may 
be  most  injurious  to  his  health;  the  abstinence  necessitated  in 
consequence  may,  in  a man  who  loves  his  wife  tenderly,  lead 
to  a state  of  depression  which  may  be  even  more  detrimental 
to  his  nerves  than  the  intercourse  itself.  In  the  case  of  the 
neurasthenic  woman,  the  first  intercourse  may  lead  to  an  out- 
break of  mental  disturbance,  especially  to  a form  of  melan- 
cholia, through  which  the  honeymoon  may  assume  a very  sad 
form  for  the  young  couple. 

Persistent  neurasthenic  conditions  are,  generally  speaking, 
far  more  important  in  their  effect  on  marital  life,  especially 
those  grafted  on  an  hereditary  predisposition  and  in  which 
psychical  anomalies  predominate  among  the  morbid  symptoms. 
The  nervous  disease  in  question  may  disturb  the  course  of  marital 
life  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  type  of  symptoms  present 
and  to  the  character  of  the  individual  affected.  In  men  the 
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abnormally  excitable  temperament,  attended  as  it  very  often, 
if  not  constantly,  is  by  a greater  or  less  want  of  self-control, 
leads  to  behaviour  through  which  marital  harmony  may  be 
undermined.  When  differences  of  opinion  between  husband 
and  wife  occur,  as  may  happen  in  matrimony,  the  former  is  not 
capable  of  a just  appreciation  of  the  views  and  actions  of  the 
latter,  or  of  recognising  that  she  is  as  much  entitled  to  have 
her  own  wishes  and  inclinations  as  he  is  to  have  his.  If  the 
wife  happens  to  be  sensible  and  of  gentle  disposition  she  will 
be  able  to  avoid  more  serious  disturbances  of  matrimonial  peace 
by  completely  subordinating  herself;  she  then  lives  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  a life  of  martyrdom  in  which  there  can  obviously 
be  no  question  of  happiness.  The  constant  hypochondriacal 
depression  her  husband  suffers  from  may  become  a heavy 
burden  to  the  wife.  The  man  who  is  constantly  occupied  with 
his  own  complaint  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  paying 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  wife; 
and  his  state  of  mind  becomes  a constant  source  of  excitement 
and  embarrassment,  for  if  she  shows  herself  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  about  his  complaints  he  is  liable  to  find  therein  a 
confirmation  of  his  groundless  fears;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
attempts  to  talk  him  out  of  his  hypochondriacal  fancies  he 
accuses  her  of  want  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

Neurasthenic  conditions  frequently  lead  to  disturbances  of 
the  sexual  functions  which  we  have  referred  to  in  another 
place  (want  of  potency),  and  here  again  the  effect  of  matrimony 
varies  in  individual  cases.  Conscientious  men,  who  take  their 
marital  duties  seriously,  are,  by  a want  of  potency,  even  if  this 
be  not  of  a very  high  degree,  usually  kept  from  marrying, 
because  they  fear  they  may  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  sexual 
desires  of  their  wife,  and  deem  it  immoral  to  enter  into  matri- 
mony having  such  a defect.  Others  do  not  allow  a want  of 
potency  to  influence  them  in  any  way  as  regards  marriage,  either 
because  they  think  their  sexual  power  will  thereby  be  improved, 
or  because  they  do  not  consider  themselves  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  take  the  sexual  satisfaction  of  their  wife  into 
account.  Such  want  of  consideration  may,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  very  unpleasant  consequences  on  marital  life. 
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Further,  one  must  take  into  account  that  long  continued  high- 
grade  neurasthenic  conditions  often  lead  to  a reduction,  or  even 
total  loss,  of  the  working  capacity,  whereby  the  material  means 
of  existence  may  become  imperilled  or  even  abolished. 

N eurasthenia  in  the  wije  is,  as  a rule,  of  less  importance  in 
marital  life  than  that  in  the  husband,  since  in  this  case  the 
disturbances  in  a sexual  sense  have  less  influence  on  con- 
nubial intercourse,  and  further,  a diminution  of  the  mental  and 
physical  capabilities  of  the  wife  less  often  leads  to  material 
damage  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  husband.  Nevertheless 
neurasthenia  in  the  wife  may  also  become  a source  of  want  of 
marital  harmony.  The  abnormal  excitability  of  the  temper  is 
temporarily  increased  during  menstruation,  rendering  ordinary 
intercourse  with  the  patient  very  difficult,  and  however  careful 
the  husband  may  be  unpleasant  scenes  may  occur.  The  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  wife  may  render  her  participation  in  the 
pleasures  and  recreations  of  her  husband  difficult  or  impossible; 
the  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  the  children 
may  be  interfered  with  or  hindered,  so  that  the  household  is 
more  or  less  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  husband,  finding  no 
more  comfort  in  his  home,  seeks  compensation  elsewhere. 
Frequently  the  condition  of  the  wife  assumes  such  a character 
that  her  removal  from  her  home  and  placing  her  in  a sanatorium 
becomes  necessary,  and  hence  a separation  of  husband  and  wife 
occurs.  This  often  means  material  sacrifices  that  may  seriously 
damage  the  financial  position  of  the  family. 

The  neurotic  state  and  neurasthenia  are  conditions  that  do  not 
expose  the  sufferer  to  any  misinterpretation  by  his  fellow-men. 
In  the  case  of  “ hysteria  **  it  is  different;  this  complaint  still 
bears  such  a bad  reputation  in  wide  circles  that  men  and  women 
regard  it  as  a kind  of  insult  to  be  called  hysterical.  This  bad 
reputation  that  the  illness  bears  is  due  to  two  causes.  For 
many  centuries  a belief  has  existed  that  hysteria  is  an  illness 
affecting  virgins  and  widows,  i.e.,  is  due  to  a non-satisfaction 
of  the  sexual  instinct.  This  view  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  Hysteria  occurs  both  in  men  and  women,  and 
among  the  latter,  married  women  are  as  frequently  affected  as 
virgins  and  widows.  The  sexual  element  certainly  plays  an 
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important  part  in  its  origin,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  by  no  means 
only,  nor  even  pre-eminently,  with  the  non-satisfaction  of  the 
sensual  desires  that  we  have  to  deal.  Among  the  greater  part 
of  the  public,  however,  this  view  still  finds  many  adherents, 
and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  cultured  and  morally  high 
standing  women  so  often  loathe  the  idea  of  being  considered 
hysterical.  The  objection  to  hysteria  is,  however,  also  based 
on  a further  circumstance.  When  some  decades  ago  the  mental 
condition  of  hysterical  patients  began  to  be  more  closely  in- 
vestigated, it  was  found  that  certain  qualities  were  frequently 
present  which  combined  to  give  a peculiar  and,  in  fact,  a very 
disagreeable  character  to  the  personality  of  the  patient.  The 
chief  signs  of  this  “ hysterical  character  ” were  extreme  touchi- 
ness, moodiness  and  instability,  a tendency  to  exaggeration, 
lying  and  simulation,  to  gossip  and  intrigue,  a desire  to  appear 
interesting,  and  crass  egotism.  The  view  that  these  charac- 
teristics are  typical  of  hysteria  is  so  widespread  among  our  more 
cultured  classes  and  among  medical  men  that  an  individual 
exhibiting  these  traits  of  character  is  liable  to  be  unhesitatingly 
stamped  as  being  hysterical  without  any  consideration  being 
paid  to  any  other  symptoms  she  may  show;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance, no  less  than  the  view  above  mentioned,  that  has  con- 
tributed to  bring  the  complaint  into  discredit. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  such  traits  of  character  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  hysteria  as  such.  We  meet  with  them  in  a part 
only  of  hysterical  cases  and,  indeed,  then  exclusively  where  an 
hereditary  psychopathic  taint  exists  at  the  same  time;  in  fact, 
these  patients  are  degenerates.  The  above-mentioned  symptoms 
may,  however,  also  be  found  in  degenerates  who  are  not 
hysterical,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  hysterical  patients, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  better  classes  and  who  are  well 
educated,  have  a thoroughly  estimable  character,  and  carry  out 
their  duties  as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  in  the  most  self- 
denying  manner. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  importance  of  hysteria  to  marital 
life  depends  on  whether  the  patient  shows  signs  of  psychical 
degeneration  in  addition,  in  the  form  of  this  “ hysterical 
character,”  or  is  free  from  such  complication.  It  needs  no 
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extensive  proof  that  the  traits  of  the  hysterical  character,  whether 
they  be  present  only  in  part  or  in  their  entirety,  whether 
to  a greater  or  less  degree,  render  a pleasant  course  of  the 
matrimonial  life  impossible.  Unfortunately  a degenerate  girl  is 
not  infrequently  able  to  conceal  her  moral  defects,  and  to  con- 
trol herself  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  capable  of  fascinating 
a man  and  of  deciding  him  to  marry  her.  As  soon  as  the 
weddinsr  is  over  this  constraint  on  herself  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  her  true  character  then  comes  to  the  surface  with  all  its 
disturbing  and  baneful  influence  on  the  marital  relations. 
Should  the  husband  be  weak  he  may  be  able  to  support  the 
burden  he  has  placed  upon  himself  by  taking  such  a wife  for  a 
long  time,  or  occasionally  for  his  whole  life;  more  often,  how- 
ever, divorce  is  sooner  or  later  the  result  of  such  a marriage. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  their 
sexual  desires,  but  mere  fickleness  and  a desire  for  change  or 
sensation,  that  lead  many  hysterical  women  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  men  of  their  acquaintance,  and  induce  them  to 
frequently  change  their  lovers. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  that  marriage  may 
have  on  uncomplicated  hysteria,  we  find,  that  it  may  be  either 
decidedly  beneficial  or  detrimental,  according  to  the  environ- 
mental conditions  marriage  brings  the  patient,  to  the  amount  of 
affection  she  has  for  her  husband,  to  his  behaviour  towards  her, 
and  to  other  circumstances.  Should  the  hysterical  girl  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a husband,  who  inspires  her  with  a true 
affection  for  him,  which  he  returns,  and  who  treats  her  with 
the  consideration  her  nervous  condition  demands,  and  who  can 
further  offer  her  an  assured  material  existence,  in  such  a case 
matrimonial  life  will  usually  act  beneficially  on  her  morbid  con- 
dition. Her  attention  is  diverted  from  her  own  condition  to  the 
care  of  her  household  and  to  domestic  duties;  social  intercourse 
with  her  husband,  and  the  feeling  engendered  in  her  that  she 
has  found  a worthy  object  in  life  in  devoting  herself  to  her 
husband  and  children,  the  joy  the  latter  bring  her,  all  these 
circumstances  combine  to  weaken  her  hysterical  predisposition 
and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hysterical  attacks.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  circumstances  are  not  always  so  favourable 
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in  marriages  contracted  by  hysterical  individuals.  If  the 
hysterical  wife  lack  true  affection  for  her  husband,  sexual  inter- 
course in  itself,  especially  if  he  fail  to  show  the  requisite  fine 
feeling,  may  become  a source  of  mental  excitement  that  makes 
her  condition  distinctly  worse.  Just  as  disastrous  may  be  the 
effects  of  harsh,  or  even  only  unkind  or  indifferent  treatment  on 
the  husband  s part,  even  when  this  occurs  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, of  worries  as  to  the  means  of  existence,  of  states  of  excite- 
ment caused  by  illness  occurring  in  the  family,  and  of  bodily 
exertion,  e.g.,  night  nursing,  &c.  All  these  considerations 
render  care  in  the  selection  of  a husband  for  an  hysterical  girl 
most  urgently  necessary.  Neither  excellent  material  provision 
nor  a fine  character  in  the  husband  will  guarantee  a happy  course 
of  marital  life. 

In  no  single  group  of  diseases  is  the  hereditary  taint  so  obvious, 
even  to  the  layman,  as  in  that  oj  mental  disorders,  and  the  misery 
they  introduce  into  matrimony  is  so  great  and  so  well  known, 
that  one  would  imagine  that,  at  least  among  the  more  cultured, 
the  greatest  stress  would  be  laid  on  avoiding  such  a danger  by 
taking  the  hereditariness  of  such  a taint  into  account  when  con- 
tracting matrimony.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  very 
frequently  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  danger  of  falling 
a victim  to  mental  disease,  which  threatens  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties,  is  either  completely  ignored  or  considerably 
under-estimated.  This  very  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  attri- 
butable to  several  factors.  Though  we  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  offspring  of  a family  in  which  father  or  mother  or  other 
predecessors  have  been  insane  often  falls  a victim  to  the  same 
disease,  we  also  know  that  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case 
(see  page  51).  Further,  there  is  the  fact  that  an  inherited 
predisposition  to  insanity  does  not  invariably  manifest  itself  in 
the  form  of  any  striking  mental  or  nervous  anomaly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hereditary  taint  that  the  children  of  an  insane 
father  or  mother  exhibit,  is  a factor  of  very  variable  significance, 
since  in  the  hereditary  character  of  the  brain  the  healthy  parent’s 
influence  may  predominate;  and  further,  one  is  in  most  cases 
dealing  merely  with  a predisposition  that  may  only  develop  into 
actual  insanity  on  the  supervention  of  some  injurious  agency. 
It  is  far  more  serious  for  the  progeny  when  both  parents  have 
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been  insane,  or  when  one  has  been  insane  and  the  other  the 
victim  of  some  nervous  affection  that  is  also  capable  of  trans- 
mission to  the  offspring  as  a morbid  predisposition.  Still,  it  is 
not  only  mental  or  nervous  disease  of  one  or  both  parents  that 
may  be  a danger  to  the  children;  even  mentally  sound  parents 
may  transmit  a predisposition  to  mental  disease  to  their  offspring 
if  such  a disease  existed  among  their  ancestors.  The  predisposi- 
tion may  remain  latent  for  one,  or  even  twro,  generations,  and 
then  manifest  itself  in  the  saddest  manner.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary,  when  weighing  the  question  of  dangers  that  may 
originate  in  a predisposition  to  insanity,  to  consider  the  state  of 
health  not  only  of  the  parents,  but  also  of  their  predecessors  as 
far  as  it  is  known;  for  instance,  though  the  parents  may  have 
remained  free  from  insanity,  the  predisposition  inherited  from 
the  grandparents  or  great-grandparents  may  manifest  itself  in  that 
generation  in  the  form  of  insanity  of  some  uncle  or  aunt.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  at  the  present  day  fairly  widespread 
among  the  more  cultured  classes,  but  they  are  unfortunately  only 
too  often  neglected,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  both  by  the 
parents  of  those  about  to  marry  and  by  the  latter  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  egotistical  or  material  motives  often 
come  into  play,  such  as  the  wish  to  see  a daughter  well-provided 
for;  whilst  in  the  case  of  those  wishing  to  marry,  their  being  in 
love  may  be  the  reason  for  their  disregarding  the  anxiety  that 
ought  to  be  awakened  by  the  possibility  of  an  hereditary  taint. 
Young  men  and  girls  do  not  always  allow  themselves  to  be 
deterred  from  a matrimonial  alliance,  though  they  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the  object  of  their  affection 
or  themselves.  Material  reasons  (a  good  dowry,  prospects  of 
a good  match)  are  probably  far  more  often  the  deciding  factors. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  for  the  medical  man 
also  it  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  matter  to  decide  whether 
marriage  is  advisable  in  a particular  case,  when  hereditary  pre- 
disposition is  present  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  percentage 
chance  of  an  individual  who  is  tainted  remaining  mentally  sound 
cannot  be  determined,  and  one  cannot  take  it  for  granted  off- 
hand that,  because  one  of  the  parents  has  been  mentally  affected, 
a predisposition  must  therefore  exist  in  the  individual  in  question. 
It  is  only  in  certain  mental  diseases — very  prevalent  ones,  it  must 
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be  admitted — that  heredity  plays  a very  prominent  part  as  a 
causative  factor,  and  that  therefore  a very  serious  predisposition 
is  developed  in  the  progeny  ( Paranoia , delusional  insanity  and 
periodic  insanity,  especially  maniacal-depressive  types).  General 
paralysis  of  the  insane  (commonly  known  as  sojtening  of  the 
brain),  which  is  so  much  dreaded,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  nowadays,  may,  on  the  ether  hand,  be  free  from 
all  consequences  to  the  offspring,  if  the  outbreak  occurred  some 
considerable  time  after  the  latter  was  begotten.  Further,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  under  certain  circumstances  at  least, 
marriage  may  act  as  a protection  against  mental  disturbances  in 
hereditarily  tainted  individuals.  The  fact  that  among  hereditarily 
predisposed  individuals  mental  diseases  are  more  common  among 
the  unmarried  than  the  married  led  many  psychologists  to  the 
conclusion,  that  matrimony  acts  as  a preventive  against  attacks  of 
hereditary  insanity;  this  view  is,  however,  hardly^  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  experiences  at  present  at  our  command.  From 
an  hygienic  point  of  view,  matrimony  may  just  as  much  as  the 
unmarried  state  place  an  hereditarily  tainted  individual  in  better 
or  worse  conditions.  Thus,  when  a girl  with  an  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  mental  disease  is  removed  by  marriage  from  un- 
favourable home  surroundings  and  placed  under  the  influence  of 
a husband,  who  offers  her  a pleasant  home  and  treats  her  with 
affection,  always  taking  her  nervous  condition  into  consideration, 
she  will  probably  thereby  keep  a healthy  mind  permanently;  but 
a similarly  tainted  woman  who,  in  addition  to  matrimonial 
worries,  has  to  endure  inconsiderate  or  even  harsh  treatment 
from  her  husband  will  probably  sooner  or  later  become  insane. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  hereditary  predisposition,  an  outbreak 
of  mental  disorder  has  already  occurred,  even  though  this  may 
have  been  cured,  marriage  with  such  an  individual  becomes  a 
most  dangerous  experiment;  for  even  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances give  no  assurance  that  such  an  outbreak  will  not  occur 
again.1  Hereditary  predisposition  to  mental  disease  is  often 

1 Mendel  admits,  that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  psychoses  of  menstruation.  For  girls  suffering 
from  this  disorder,  marriage,  according  to  him,  not  only 
brings  no  danger,  but  rather  has  a beneficial  influence. 
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accompanied  by  anomalies  of  the  mind  which,  without  actually 
amounting  to  insanity,  unfavourably  influence  the  behaviour  of 
the  individual  affected  towards  the  outside  world  as  well  as  his 
inward  life.  It  is  evident  that  such  individuals — degenerates — 
are  liable  to  manifest  their  abnormal  condition  in  various  ways 
when  married,  and  that  they  may  thereby  render  matrimonial 
life  difficult  or  impossible.  The  mental  symptoms  of  such 
degenerates  vary  considerably;  we  find  not  only  the  greatest 
fluctuations  on  their  intellectual  side,  but  also  in  their  moral 
behaviour  and  character;  they  may  have  morally  defective,  ex- 
tremely egotistical,  wicked,  nay,  criminal  (with  violent  ten- 
dencies) natures,  or  may  be  thoroughly  kindly  disposed  and 
unselfish,  but  they  also  manifest  the  most  contradictory  traits  in 
their  characters,  and  side  by  side  with  these  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fads  and  eccentricities.  A clever,  high-minded  wife 
may  occasionally  succeed  in  leading  a matrimonial  life  satisfactory 
to  herself  with  a husband  who,  notwithstanding  such  peculiarities, 
has  a good  character;  but  she  can  only  do  so  by  constantly  sub- 
mitting to  his  peculiarities  and  by  not  expecting  him  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  her  own  personal  wishes  and  inclinations.1 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  wife  in  the  world  will  fail  to  live 
amicably  w ith  a morally  defective,  unfeeling  degenerate;  exist- 
ence by  the  side  of  such  a man  becomes  a martyrdom  for  her, 
however  capable  of  self-sacrifice  she  may  be.  Unfortunately, 
we  not  infrequently  see  women  blinded  by  love,  falling 
victims  to  such  a fate,  owing  to  their  regarding  the  moral  defects 
of  the  object  of  their  love  (libertinism,  drunkenness,  gambling 
propensities,  &c.,)  as  mere  bad  habits,  or  as  the  result  of  bad 
company,  and  believing  themselves  capable  of  leading  their 
husband  into  better  ways,  once  they  have  married  him.  The 
man  who  is  morally  defective  owing  to  his  mental  predisposition 
is,  however,  just  as  incorrigible  after  marriage;  and  the  woman, 
who  has  been  deceived  by  him,  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  all  her  loving  efforts  are  in  vain,  and  that 
separation,  or  else  dragging  on  a pitiable  matrimonial  existence, 
are  her  only  alternatives. 

1 Bjornsen , in  his  jrlay,  “ On  Storhove,”  gives  an  excellent 
instance  of  this  in  the  character  of  Margarethe  Ura. 
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PHYSICAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  importance  that  the  character  of  the  bodily  form  has  in 
exciting  sexual  love,  and  hence  also  in  determining  the  choice 
of  spouse,  both  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples — the 
preference  for  what  is  regarded  as  beautijul,  and  the  avoidance 
of  what  is  regarded  as  ugly — has  already  for  some  time  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  here  dealing  not  only 
with  the  satisfaction  of  some  aesthetic  want,  but  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a deep  instinct  serving  towards  the  advancement  of  the 
race.  The  more  recent  investigations  of  W estmark  and  Have- 
lock EHis  on  the  influence  of  beauty  in  sexual  selection  have 
confirmed  this  view  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  investigations 
have  proved,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  differences  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ideals  of  beauty  of  different  races  and  peoples, 
and  notwithstanding  the  divergence  in  taste  of  the  two  sexes, 
the  bodily  forms  that  are  regarded  as  beautijul  do  not  lack  a 
certain  amount  of  agreement.  W estmark  remarks  : “ Man- 

kind finds  beauty  in  the  fullest  development  of  the  visible  signs, 
which  appertain  to  the  human  organism  in  general,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peculiarities  of  sex  and  race.” 

The  author  also  endeavours  to  prove,  that  not  only  is  the 
complete  development  of  qualities  that  are  of  importance  to 
the  human  organism  in  general,  and  the  sex  in  particular,  an 
expression  of  health,  but  also  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  racial  characteristics.  The  latter  having  been  produced  by 
the  conditions  of  life  peculiar  to  the  race,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  them  points  to  a perfect  adaptation  to  them,  and 
therefore  to  a greater  power  of  resistance  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

Havelock  Ellis  (Sexual  Selection  in  Man,  1906,  page  210) 
arrives  at  a similar  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  beauty  is  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a mere  matter  of  caprice.  It  rests  in  part 
on  (1)  an  objective  basis  of  aesthetic  character  which  holds  all  its 
variations  together  and  leads  to  a remarkable  approximation 
among  the  ideals  of  feminine  beauty  cherished  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  of  all  races.  But  beyond  this  general  objective  basis 
we  find  that  (2)  the  specific  character  of  the  race  or  nation  tends 
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to  cause  divergence  in  the  ideal  of  beauty,  since  beauty  is  often 
held  to  consist  in  the  extreme  development  of  these  racial  or 
national  anthropological  features,  and  it  would  indeed  appear 
that  the  full  development  of  racial  characters  indicates  at  the 
same  time  the  full  development  of  health  and  vigour. 

Now,  although  an  instinctive  predilection  for  health  is  mani- 
fested in  the  preference  for  the  beautiful,  this  can  only  apply 
in  so  far  as  the  whole  human  form  is  concerned,  and  even  then 
there  are  most  remarkable  exceptions,  since  the  taste  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  also  of  whole  classes  of  society,  is  in- 
fluenced by  custom.  The  small  waist  of  our  townswomen  in 
general  corresponds  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  beauty 
by  the  men  of  our  cultured  classes  far  more  than  the  more  solid 
build  of  our  countrywomen,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  former  is  a sign  of  particular  physical  soundness.  The 
same  applies  to  other  desiderata  of  beauty  according  to  the 
ideas  commonly  held  by  men,  smallness  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
delicacy  of  the  complexion,  colour  of  the  hair,  and  particularly 
the  features.  The  character  of  the  latter  is  for  most  men,  the 
most  important  factor  in  judging  of  the  aesthetic  qualifications 
of  a woman,  and  plays  a similar  role  in  the  appraising  of  the 
physical  beauty  of  man  by  the  gentle  sex.  Whether  the  eyes 
be  larger  or  smaller,  the  colour  of  the  iris  black,  blue,  or  grey, 
the  mouth  large  or  small,  the  nose  snub,  thick  or  fine  cut,  the 
chin  short  or  long,  the  ears  small  and  prettily  formed  or  large, 
is,  however,  absolutely  devoid  of  importance  to  the  health  of 
the  individual.  Only  a perfect  set  of  white  teeth  can  be 
regarded  as  a sign  of  a satisfactory  state  of  health.  Beside 
the  attraction  which  a beautiful  face  has,  and  the  repulsion 
inspired  by  an  ugly  one,  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  usually  far  less  considered.  The  most  perfect  figure  will  not 
compensate  for  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  on  most 
men  by  ugly  features,  whilst  a pretty,  youthful  face  allows  them 
to  overlook  many  a defect  in  the  figure.  To  this  is  superadded 
the  fact  that  there  is  often  a prejudice  against  those  who  have 
been  neglected  by  nature.  One  is  very  apt  to  regard  the  face 
as  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  and  to  draw  unfavourable  con- 
clusions as  to  the  inner  character  from  an  ugly  exterior.  A 
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handsome  person,  man  or  woman,  directly  awakens  through  his 
exterior  a kind  of  sympathy,  whilst  marked  ugliness  very  often 
has  the  opposite  effect.  And  yet  it  is  only  a particular  species 
of  ugliness,  the  so-called  criminal  type,  that  represents  one  form 
of  atavism,  which  indicates  a low  psychical  level.  The  rest  of 
those  neglected  by  nature  may  possess  the  finest  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  and  may  in  every  respect  give  the  lie  to  that  prejudice 
that  is  felt  against  ugliness.  On  the  other  hand,  beauty  by  no 
means  guarantees  good  traits  of  character,  and  still  less  a certain 
amount  of  mental  gifts.  ” Beautiful  as  sin,”  this  phrase  is 
sufficiently  significant,  and  the  members  of  the  ” demi-monde  ’ 
alone  show  sufficiently  how  often  beauty  may  be  associated 
with  the  lowest  vices.  In  man  also  the  inward  character  by  no 
means  always  corresponds  to  the  attractive  exterior,  and  the 
favourable  impression  an  Adonis  makes  at  first  sight  often  dis- 
appears on  making  his  nearer  acquaintance.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  beauty  is  a very  doubtful  gift  for  many  a man,  since  the 
interest  he  awakens  in  the  gentle  sex  through  his  exterior  leads 
him  to  greater  endeavours  at  success  in  conquering  female  hearts 
than  in  following  some  serious  profession. 

Now,  if  the  preponderating  role,  generally  speaking,  played 
in  sexual  attraction  by  an  agreeable  character  of  the  features 
cannot  be  explained  sufficiently  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
instinctive  preference  for  what  is  healthy,  this  applies  no  less  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  other  bodily  advantages,  taken  singly, 
in  awakening  affection  for  a particular  person.  In  the  latter  case 
one  speaks  of  fetish  action  (love  fetishism).  Indeed,  :n  not  a 
few  instances,  an  isolated  part  of  the  female  body  acts  as  a 
kind  of  charm  on  the  man,  which,  even  though  the  general 
appearance  of  the  woman  may  not  be  devoid  of  influence,  is  the 
principal  factor  in  awakening  feelings  of  love  for  the  woman  in 
question.  Eyes,  neck,  arms,  hands,  feet,  bust,  hair,  can  all  play 
this  role,  even  though  they  may  not  come  up  to  the  highest 
aesthetic  standard.  Sometimes  also  a particular  timbre  of  the 
voice  is  of  similar  import. 

When  we  take  the  experiences  of  daily  life  relative  to  the 
choice  of  consort  into  account,  that  apply  equally  to  all  civilised 
peoples,  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  preference  shown  for 
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beauty  by  both  sexes,  numerous  marriages  take  place  in  which 
for  both  consorts,  or  one  of  them,  the  bodily  advantages  of  the 
selected  partner  were  not  the  deciding  factor.  Most  frequently 
the  choice  is  influenced  in  a most  decisive  manner  by  the  material 
advantages  (wealth,  position,  prospects  of  a good  career)  that 
the  person  in  question  brings  with  her  when  she  marries,  and  it 
is  an  undeniable  and  most  regrettable  fact  that  in  many  cases 
not  only  pronounced  ugliness,  but  even  more  serious  bodily  defects 
are  no  hindrance  to  matrimony,  provided  there  be  a prospect  of 
brilliant  material  compensation.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases 
there  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  any  question  of  conjugal 
happiness.  In  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  consort 
who  has  been  more  favoured  by  nature  may  become,  as  it  were, 
accustomed  to  the  external  appearance  of  his  spouse,  and  thus 
tolerable  marital  relations  may  be  kept  up.  In  most  instances  the 
conditions  are  far  more  gloomy.  Frequently,  however,  the  mental 
qualities  of  the  object  are  the  deciding  factor  in  the  choice  of  a 
consort,  and  these  may  have  such  an  influence,  that  even  great 
wants  in  the  external  appearance  may  be  overlooked.  Idealistic 
natures  may  be  as  much  fascinated  by  the  psychical  equalities 
of  a person  of  the  opposite  sex,  intelligence,  character,  culture, 
as  others  are  by  the  most  pronounced  bodily  advantages.  Such 
a fascination  may  remain  unimpaired  after  marriage.  One  finds 
men  of  distinctly  well-favoured,  or  at  least  average  exterior, 
who  live  a perfectly  harmonious  marital  life  with  plain  women 
who,  however,  are  mentally  highly  gifted;  and  similarly  beau- 
tiful women,  who  find  complete  satisfaction  of  their  marital 
desires  in  the  company  of  their  ugly  husbands.  The  fascination, 
arising  from  the  intellectual  personality,  may,  under  the  conditions 
that  matrimony  brings  with  it,  be  diminished,  and  occasionally 
even  be  replaced  by  a disenchantment  that  makes  the  beloved 
being  appear  in  a very  different  light.  The  culture  and  gifts  of 
the  wife  may  prove  inferior  to  what  the  affianced  husband  had 
supposed  them  to  be  in  the  exalted  state  of  his  feelings;  her 
character  may  show  defects  that  were  not  manifest  before 
marriage.  In  the  handsome  woman  the  unaltered  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  her  outward  appearance  becomes  a compensating 
factor,  so  that  the  affectionate  marital  relations  do  not  suffer 
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materially  through  the  diminished  valuation  of  her  mental 
qualities.  In  the  case  of  the  plain  woman,  the  husband  is  likely 

to  be  far  more  biased  when  he  finds  that  she  is,  as  regards  her 
mental  qualities,  not  quite  the  pearl  he  thought  he  possessed,  he 
cannot  now  as  formerly  overlook  her  want  of  external  charms, 
and  his  feelings  may  change  to  indifference  or  even  to  dislike. 

The  same  is  the  case  where  the  mental  qualities  of  the  husband 
were  the  deciding  factor  in,  or  at  least,  had  a considerable 
influence  on  the  choice  made  by  the  wife.  Even  though  the 
handsome  man  may  not  prove  to  be  quite  the  ideal  being  the 
love-sick  maiden  thought  she  had  found,  even  if  he  manifest 
qualities  that  are  not  at  all  pleasant  to  the  wife,  her  affection 
for  him  may  not  be  much  impaired,  because  she  is  constantly 
influenced  by  the  attraction  his  external  appearance  produces  on 
her.  It  is  a different  matter  when  the  plain  man  disappoints  the 
wife  as  to  his  mental  qualities;  as  she  becomes  disenchanted  by 
discovering  the  true  mental  worth  of  her  husband  her  affection 
for  him  diminishes,  and  her  sense  of  duty  may  then  remain  the 
only  bond  that  attaches  her  to  him. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  importance  to 
the  character  of  the  marital  relations  of  physical  advantages  in 
the  consorts  must  not  be  underrated;  it  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  the  bodily  form  of  the  parents  has  a great  influence  on  their 
offspring.  The  joy  the  parents  feel  in  their  children  is  increased 
by  their  being  beautiful  and  well-shaped,  diminished  if  they  have 
bodily  defects.  The  latter  are,  however,  as  a rule,  more  easily 
transmitted  by  inheritance  than  bodily  advantages. 

CIVIL  STATE. 

(The  Unmarried,  Widowed,  and  Divorced.) 

The  civil  state  of  those  contracting  matrimony  plays  a by  no 
means  subordinate  role  in  the  character  assumed  by  the  marital 
life,  though  it  does  not  possess  all  the  importance  the  unmarried 
often  ascribe  to  it.  There  are  many  individuals  of  both  sexes 
who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea  of  marrying  anyone 
who  has  already  passed  through  matrimony;  the  reasons  under- 
lying this  prejudice  are  very  various.  We  are  not  now  referring 
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to  those  who  object  to  marrying  a widow  or  a widower  on 
account  of  there  being  children  from  the  first  marriage.  Many 
idealists  are  repelled  by  the  thought  that  the  heart  of  their 
partner  has  already  been  given  to  another;  they  desire  to  be  the 
object  of  the  first  and  only  love  of  their  chosen  mate.  Others, 
again,  fear  that  a widow  who  has  lived  happily  with  her  first 
husband  may  still  cling  affectionately  to  his  memory,  and  thus 
be  unable  to  give  a second  husband  the  same  measure  of  love 
that  an  unmarried  girl  can  whose  heart  is  still  free.  Another 
group  of  men  are  influenced  by  the  sexual  element,  which 
becomes  for  them  the  decisive  factor;  they  regard  a woman  who 
has  already  had  intimate  relations  with  another  as  sexually  in- 
ferior, and  desire  to  lead  a perfectly  intact  virgin  to  the  altar. 
In  the  case  of  women  similar  objections  regarding  marriage  with 
widowers  hold  good,  only  the  sexual  element  is  of  little  or  no 
moment;  since,  firstly,  sexual  intercourse  leaves  no  physical 
blemish  in  the  man,  and  secondly,  most  unmarried  men  have 
practised  it  before  marriage.  All  these  objections  notwith- 
standing, the  fact  remains  that  many  widowers  marry  a second 
time  and,  indeed,  mostly  select  a woman  who  has  not  been 
previously  married;  further,  such  marriages  are,  on  the  whole, 
no  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  between  individuals  who  have 
not  been  previously  married,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage  act  as  a disturbing  element;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  the  second  marriage  may  lead  to  a satisfaction  and 
happiness  such  as  the  first  had  lacked.  Not  infrequently 
the  reasons  why  a young  person  marries  are  : pressure  of  external 
circumstances;  influence  of  the  parents;  consideration  for  the 
relatives;  and  other  circumstances  in  which  the  heart  cannot  have 
its  say;  whilst  in  the  case  of  a second  marriage  it  may  be  love 
alone  that  decides. 

Now,  although  the  experiences  at  our  disposal  teach  us  that 
the  fact  of  one  or  both  consorts  having  been  previously  married 
is,  generally  speaking,  in  itself  no  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  perfect  marital  harmony,  the  question  still  arises  whether,  the 
first  marriage  having  been  a particularly  happy  one,  the  second 
can  possibly  take  a similar  course,  or  whether  in  such  a case 
the  shadow  of  the  departed  spouse,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
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may  not  become  an  element  hostile  to  conjugal  happiness.  The 
question  reduces  itself  to  the  following  : “ Can  the  love  for  a 
second  spouse  be  combined  with  the  feelings  a widow  or  widower 
retain  for  their  first  devotedly-loved  partner?  ” Before  answer- 
ing this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  investigate  what 
changes  occur  in  the  feelings  of  the  widowed  person  towards 
the  beloved  spouse  on  the  latter’s  decease. 

Connubial  love  is  a form  of  sexual  love,  and  as  such,  has  its 
origin,  as  we  know,  on  the  sexual  side  of  man’s  nature,  depends 
to  a certain  extent  on  the  sexual  functions,  and  therefore  always 
contains  a sensual  element,  however  ideal  the  form  it  assumes 
may  be.  Like  every  other  sexual  love,  connubial  love  is 
associated  both  with  the  body  and  the  mind.  A woman  may 
esteem  her  husband’s  mental  qualities,  his  character,  and  his 
intellect,  ever  so  highly,  she  cannot  love  him  if  his  physical 
personality  repels  her.  The  physical  personality  of  her  husband 
may  possess  a greater  or  less  attraction  for  a woman  according 
to  its  quality  and  her  own  tastes,  but  it  is  always  a part  of  the 
objective  of  her  love,  since  the  latter  embraces  the  entire  per- 
sonality. Finally,  sexual  love  relates  to  the  personality  in  its 
present  state,  whatever  change  the  latter  may  have  undergone, 
it  never  relates  to  the  past  and,  therefore,  comes  to  an  end  when 
disfigurement,  due  to  illness  or  old  age,  inspires  a feeling  of 
dislike  for  the  physical  attributes  of  the  object  of  former  affec- 
tion, or  when  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  latter  considerably 
alters  the  esteem  felt  for  his  mental  personality. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  changes  must  occur  in  the  feelings 
of  the  widowed  person  on  the  decease  of  the  dearly  loved 
consort.  The  sexual  element  is  the  first  to  disappear,  since  the 
deceased  can  obviously  no  longer  be  an  object  of  sexual  attrac- 
tion; but  the  feelings  associated  with  the  physical  personality 
disappear  likewise,  for  the  latter  is  dissolved  by  death.  A 
widow  may  visit  the  grave  of  her  husband  and  make  a cult  of 
him  as  much  as  she  likes,  whatever  she  may  feel  in  her  inmost 
heart,  the  remains  of  her  husband  resting  in  the  grave  have  no 
longer  any  meaning  as  an  object  of  her  love,  it  is  only  the 
psychical  personality  of  her  husband  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
impressed  upon  her  memory,  that  remains  for  her  to  esteem  and 
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love.  This  means,  that  her  love  is  not  associated  with  the 
present,  but  with  the  past;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  a cult  ol  memories 
associated  with  her  husband.  Hence  the  feelings  of  the 
widowed  for  their  deceased  partner  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  one  feels  for  one  s parents  or  children;  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  sexual  element  and  esteem  for  the  physical  personality 
are  lacking  as  necessary  components  of  affection;  one  loves  one  s 
parents,  whether  they  be  handsome  or  plain,  old  or  young, 
and  the  same  applies  to  one  s children.  To  be  more  precise, 
the  feelings  of  the  widowed  for  the  departed  spouse  correspond 
to  those  one  has  for  departed  parents  and  children  that  have  been 
dearly  loved,  for  such  feelings  also  relate  not  to  the  present,  but 
to  the  past.  The  elements  of  the  feelings  thus  lost  are  replaced 
in  the  heart  of  the  survivor  by  other  feelings,  and  in  the  first 
place  by  feelings  of  pain  at  the  loss  sustained.  \Ve  know  that 
the  greater  our  esteem  and  affection  was  for  him,  the  greater 
also  will  be  our  grief  at  losing  a dear  one;  in  other  words,  the 
measure  of  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  a beloved  object  is  propor- 
tional to  the  value  that  object  represented  for  us.  In  a woman, 
therefore,  who  has  had  a happy  married  life,  the  death  of  her 
dear  husband  in  the  first  instance  produces  deep  grief,  which 
completely  dominates  her  thoughts,  is  uninfluenced  by  any 
amenities  life  may  offer  her,  and  hence  allows  no  thought  of 
replacing  her  deceased  husband  to  enter  her  mind.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  however,  this  grief  diminishes  more  and 
more  as  time  passes,  the  interests  that  had  been  driven  by  it 
into  the  background  begin  to  reassert  themselves,  and  a kind  of 
balance  is  gradually  established  in  her  feelings,  rendering  it 
possible  for  her  to  esteem  the  qualities  of  another  man  and  to 
develop  an  affection  for  him,  without  in  any  way  diminishing 
the  esteem  she  still  feels  for  her  first  husband.  The  same  also 
applies  to  men  from  whom  death  has  torn  a beloved  wife. 

We  thus  see  that  the  changes  produced  by  the  death  of  the 
beloved  object  in  the  feelings  of  love  of  the  survivor  are  very 
great,  and  that  what  remains  of  them  permanently  is  of  such 
a kind  that  it  can  no  more  prevent  the  development  of  sexual 
love  for  a living  person,  than  can  the  kindred  feeling  of  esteem 
for  deceased  parents  or  children.  But  apart  from  the  above- 
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mentioned  change  in  the  feelings  for  the  deceased,  other  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  this  question  of  a 
happy  second  marriage  being  possible  after  a happy  first.  If 
the  deceased  was  the  object  of  a first  great  love,  such  as  a human 
being  only  feels  once  in  a lifetime,  it  is  improbable  that  a 
similar  passion  will  be  awakened  in  the  widowed  person  for 
another  consort;  but  conjugal  happiness  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  such  great  love,  a moderate  amount  of  love  may 
suffice,  so  long  as  it  is  enduring,  to  give  a perfectly  satisfactory 
character  to  the  marital  life. 

The  duration  of  the  first  marriage  is  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  mutual  affection  of  consorts  who  have  only  been  married 
for  two  years  may  be  just  as  great,  nay,  it  may  be  warmer  and 
more  passionate  than  in  those  who  have  been  married  for  twenty 
or  more  years,  but  the  degree  of  mutual  affection  and  the 
measure  of  grief  felt  on  losing  the  beloved  spouse  are  not  the 
only  factors  in  determining  the  course  of  marital  relations  in  a 
second  marriage.  In  consorts  whose  marital  life  is  perfectly 
harmonious  a mutual  assimilation  gradually  takes  place,  the  two 
psychical  personalities  coalesce,  as  it  were;  this  is  sometimes 
observable  in  their  outward  appearance,  there  may  be  a certain 
similarity  in  their  features.  The  husband,  with  all  his  mental 
pecularities,  his  character,  his  habits,  his  virtues,  and  his  faults, 
becomes  a part  of  the  psychical  property  of  the  wife,  and  hence 
of  her  own  personality,  and  this  spiritual  incorporation  becomes 
more  intimate,  more  extensive,  and  more  resistant,  the  longer 
the  conjoint  life  lasts.  Where  the  marriage  is  of  short  duration 
this  process,  naturally,  occurs  only  to  a limited  extent;  the 
psychical  personality  of  one  consort  is  less  completely  and  less 
firmly  fused  with  that  of  the  other.  The  consequence  is,  that 
persons  who  become  widowed  after  a short  happy  married  life 
are  not  only  more  likely  to  marry  again,  but  also  to  attain  the 
same  happiness  in  their  second  marriage  that  was  their  portion 
in  the  first,  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  lost  their 
consort  after  many  years  of  married  life.  In  the  former  case 
no  long  or  painful  process  is  required  for  the  idea  of  a second 
state  of  conjugal  happiness  to  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  personality  of  the  second  spouse  for 
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the  first  in  the  psychical  personality  of  the  widowed  part  is  far 
easier  than  when  the  first  marriage  has  been  of  long  duration.1 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  another  circumstance  acting  in  the 
same  sense  is  superadded  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
dissociation  of  the  fused  personalities.  The  capacity  for  sexual 
love  depends  on  the  sexual  functions,  and  these  diminish  as  age 
advances,  until  they  are  finally  abolished.  Men  and  women  in 
the  fifties,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  fall  in  love  as  easily  as 
young  people  of  twenty;  but  there  is  a certain  difference  in  the 
two  sexes  in  this  respect.  In  women  the  sexual  functions  are, 
as  a rule,  abolished  earlier  than  m men.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  processes  of  menstruation  and  ovulation  cease  be- 
tween the  forty-fifth  and  the  fifty-fifth  year,  whilst  in  men 
potency  remains  far  longer.  The  saying,  There  is  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool,”  applies,  therefore,  far  more  to  men  than  to 
women,  and  we,  accordingly,  find  that  widowers  of  advanced 
years  far  more  frequently  contract  a second  marriage  than  do 
widows  of  the  same  age.  In  the  woman  of  fifty  the  capacity  for 
sexual  love  is  on  an  average  considerably  less  than  in  the  man 
of  fifty,  in  whom  there  is  often  a recrudescence  of  the  sexual 
instinct  between  his  forty-fifth  and  fifty-fifth  year  that  is  quite 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  age  and  the  state  of  his  sexual 
functions.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  many  second 
marriages  contracted  by  men  of  advanced  years  are  very  happy. 
A further  circumstance  explaining  why  widowers  are  more  likely 
to  be  perfectly  happy  in  their  second  marital  life  than  widows 
must  here  be  taken  into  account;  for  the  man  who  loves  his 
calling  and  devotes  the  whole  of  his  energy  to  it,  marital  life 
and  conjugal  happiness  only  constitute  a part  of  his  destiny;  for 
a woman  they  are  her  entire  destiny.  The  man  has  other  impor- 


1 Some  years  ago  I came  across  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  above  statement.  A poet  lost  his  wife  after  a short 
happy  marriage,  and  about  half  a year  after  her  death  pub- 
lished a small  volume  of  poems,  in  which  he  gave  expression 
to  his  grief  in  the  most  touching  manner.  I have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  feelings  the  poet  experienced  at 
the  time.  And  yet,  a year  after  the  death  of  the  woman  so 
deeply  lamented  he  took  a second  wife,  with  whom  he  also 
led  a life  of  perfect  happiness. 
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tant  interests  that  may  even  occupy  the  first  place  in  his  mind; 
to  a happily  married  woman  nothing  is  more  important,  nothing 
stands  higher,  than  her  marital  relations;  a happily  married 
woman,  therefore,  as  a rule,  loses  far  more  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  than  the  man  does  on  losing  his  wife,  and  where  the 
loss  is  greater,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a substitute  and  a com- 
pensation is  also  greater. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  to  a certain  extent  compre- 
hensible that  those  who  have  been  widowed  after  a long  married 
life  and  have  been  disappointed  in  it,  far  more  frequently  make 
a second  attempt  at  securing  conjugal  happiness  by  remarriage 
than  those  who  had  already  found  it  in  their  first  venture,  though 
a priori  one  would  have  expected  the  opposite  to  be  the  case. 

Reviewing  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  the  fact  that  one  or 
both  parties  in  a marriage  have  been  widowed  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  marital  relations  being  satisfactory;  and  further,  that  the 
course  assumed  by  the  first  marriage,  whether  it  have  been 
favourable  or  the  reverse,  does  not  in  itself  prejudice  that  of 
the  second.  It  may  certainly  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a woman 
who  delighted  in  making  the  life  of  her  first  husband  pleasant 
will  manifest  her  excellent  qualities  to  her  second  husband  as 
well;  and  that  another  who  in  her  first  marriage  permitted  herself 
to  be  entirely  influenced  by  her  own  selfish  desires  is  hardly 
likely  to  become  an  unselfish,  self-denying  wife  in  her  second. 
It  is  the  character  exhibited  by  the  widowed  person  during  the 
first  marriage  and  not  the  course  the  latter  has  assumed  that  is 
important.  The  best  of  men  may  be  unable  to  secure  conjugal 
happiness  if  his  wife  is  unable  to  appreciate  his  attention  and  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  demands  of  marital  companionship;  and  the 
noblest  of  women  may  try  in  vain  to  make  a happy  home  for  a 
coarse  egotist.  Indeed,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  THAT  THE 
CHARACTER  THAT  HAS  BEEN  UNFOLDED  IN  MARRIED  LIFE  MAY 
BE  AN  INFINITELY  BETTER  GUARANTEE  FOR  A HAPPY  RESULT  ON 
REMARRIAGE  THAN  THE  TRAITS  THAT  HAVE  MANIFESTED  THEM- 
SELVES DURING  THE  UNMARRIED  STATE.  Many  a man  who  has 
been  lauded  as  an  exemplary  character  during  his  bachelorhood 
has  appeared  in  a less  favourable  light  as  a husband,  for  married 
life  brings  out  qualities  in  a man  that  could  not  be  developed 
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when  he  was  a bachelor,  qualities  that  may  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  marital  life.  Young  men,  for  instance,  who  are 
excellent  sons,  and  similarly  young  girls  who  overflow  with 
affection  for  their  parents,  need  not,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
therefore  become  correspondingly  affectionate  husbands  and 
wives. 

The  considerations  that  apply  to  the  selection  of  divorced 
persons  as  parties  to  a marriage  are  of  a similar  nature  to  those 
applicable  to  the  widowed,  except  that  apprehensions  of  a 
different  kind  may  attach  to  the  former  in  particular  instances 
owing  to  their  peculiarity.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  exclude 
all  those  cases  in  which  the  divorce  was  striven  for  and  finally 
brought  about  with  the  sole  object  of  rendering  a union  with  a 
beloved  person  possible;  men  and  women  for  whom  such  has 
been  the  determining  motive  for  divorce  may  be  considered  out 
of  the  question  as  competitors  in  a second  marriage,  except  with 
the  object  of  their  affection.  As  to  the  remaining  cases,  on 
carefully  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  one  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fact  of  one  or  both  parties  having  been  divorced 
does  not  in  itself  prejudice  the  chances  of  a happy  second 
marriage.  It  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  the  divorce,  and  if  these  were  not  of  such  a kind  as  to 
throw  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  character  of  the  person  in 
question  the  prospects  of  the  second  marriage  running  a happy 
course  are  not  worse,  but  rather  better  than  in  the  case  of  the 
widowed.  One  may,  in  general,  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  faithless  to  her  first  husband  will  treat 
her  second  no  better;  and  that  a man  who  has  ill-treated  his 
first  wife  in  a brutal  manner  is  not  likely  to  become  a particularly 
affectionate  husband  to  his  second.  Still,  we  often  find  that 
sensible  divorced  individuals  use  the  experience  gained  in  their 
first  marriage  in  such  a manner  as  to  promote  a satisfactory  course 
being  taken  by  their  second.  A woman  who  in  her  first  marriage 
was  none  too  conscientious  in  carrying  out  her  duties  as  a wife 
and  a mistress  of  the  household,  and  has  realised  that  it  was 
her  conduct  that  led  to  the  estrangement  between  her  first  hus- 
band and  herself,  will  probably  endeavour  to  perform  her  duties 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  her  second  venture,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
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cause  for  discord;  and  a man  who  neglected  his  first  wife  owing 
to  pressure  of  business  and  thereby  lost  her  affection  may,  having 
learned  by  experience,  strive  continually  to  show  consideration 
for  the  wishes  of  his  second  wife  in  such  a manner  as  will  pre- 
vent her  feelings  towards  him  from  growing  cold.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  the  experiences  gained  by  divorced 
persons  in  their  first  marriage  usually  tend  to  make  them  far  more 
careful  in  their  second  choice;  and  hence  we  find  that  the  second 
marriages  of  such  individuals  by  no  means  rarely  run  a favour- 
able course. 

The  presence  of  children  from  the  first  marriage  is  a point 
of  great  importance  to  the  course  of  marital  life  when  we  are 
dealing  with  marriages  contracted  with  widowed  or  divorced 
persons.  That  this  factor  does  not  come  into  force  equally  in 
the  two  sexes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  women  far  more  often 
marry  widowers  than  the  converse.  In  women  who  are  ethically 
normal  the  maternal  instinct  towards  the  step-children  asserts 
itself  in  a more  or  less  marked  manner,  especially  if  the  latter 
be  very  young;  this  instinct  induces  them  to  devote  the  necessary 
solicitude  to  the  children,  whatever  their  feelings  towards  their 
husband  may  be.  Indeed,  cases  are  not  lacking  where  a girl 
determines  upon  a marriage  that  in  itself  has  little  attraction  for 
her  merely  in  order  to  become  a mother  to  the  orphaned  children, 
and  she  may  then  find  complete  satisfaction  in  fulfilling  her 
maternal  duties  even  though  the  marriage  offer  her  but  few 
amenities  in  other  respects.  However,  even  among  women  of 
high  ethical  character  it  is  not  rare  to  find  that,  notwithstanding 
their  manifesting  a considerable  amount  of  dutiful  and  self- 
sacrificing  solicitude  for  their  step-children,  they  exhibit  a warmer 
affection  for  their  own,  and  cannot  help  showing  it  to  some 
extent  in  their  conduct.  If  the  father  happens  to  cling  with 
particular  affection  to  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  the  prefer- 
ence his  second  manifests  for  her  own  children  may  lead  to 
discord  in  the  marital  relations;  and  similarly  in  some  cases  the 
father’s  preference  for  the  first  wife’s  children  may  lead  to  petty 
jealousies  that  are  not  conducive  to  marital  harmony. 

In  men  there  is  no  instinct  exactly  analogous  to  the  maternal 
instinct  of  women,  to  most  of  them  accordingly  the  idea  of  taking 
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a father’s  place  to  the  children  of  a stranger  is  uncongenial;  and 
we  therefore  find  that  men  rarely  select  a widow  with  children 
for  their  wife.  When,  however,  a man  of  good  character  does 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry  a widow  with  children,  the  latter 
do  not,  as  a rule,  constitute  a disturbing  influence  in  the  marital 
relations;  and  even  though  he  may  show  a preference  for  his 
own  children  as  compared  with  his  step-children,  he  usually 
fulfils  his  paternal  duties  towards  the  latter  in  a manner  that 
satisfies  the  justifiable  demands  of  the  mother’s  heart.  Indeed, 
one  may  say,  that  men  of  good  character  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, far  more  objective  and  correct  in  their  treatment  of  step- 
children than  are  women  of  the  same  type  and  character,  who 
often  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  disturbances  to  marital 
harmony  may  be  brought  about  not  by  the  conduct  of  the  step- 
father or  step-mother  towards  the  step-children,  but  by  that  of 
the  latter  to  the  former.  When  a widower,  having  grown-up 
children,  expresses  his  intention  of  marrying  again,  he  often 
meets  with  more  or  less  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter;  if 
he  carry  out  his  intention  notwithstanding  such  opposition,  the 
children  not  infrequently  behave  towards  their  step-mother  in 
such  a manner  as  to  render  her  life  miserable,  and  to  render 
it  very  difficult  for  her  to  perform  her  duty  towards  them.  The 
husband  is  also  placed  in  a very  awkward  predicament  unless  he 
can  put  his  paternal  feelings  towards  his  children  in  the  back- 
ground; and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  mutual  affection  existing 
between  the  two  consorts,  marital  life  may,  at  times  at  least, 
become  unpleasant. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

When  one  reviews  the  character  of  the  marital  conditions 
found  in  the  different  strata  of  our  population,  one  can  hardly 
maintain  that  happy  marriages  are  met  with  among  the  wealthy 
with  a relatively  greater  frequency,  and  more  rarely  among  the 
poor;  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  conjugal  happiness, 
that  it  is  neither  necessarily  produced  by  wealth  nor  excluded  by 
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poverty.  Still,  daily  experience  proves  that  the  character 
assumed  by  the  marital  life  is  in  a large  number  of  instances 
influenced  by  the  material  conditions  of  those  concerned. 
Sensible  and  conscientious  men  have,  therefore,  for  a long  time 
recognised  that  a certain  security  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  necessary  for  marital  life  to  run  a satisfactory  course.  We 
meet  with  the  recognition  of  this  fact  even  among  some  un- 
civilised peoples,  where  young  men  are  only  permitted  to  marry 
after  they  have  acquired  a certain  amount  of  property.  We 
might  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  amount  of  material  pro- 
vision made  for  the  future  family  when  contracting  marriage 
would  increase  proportionately  to  the  mental  culture  of  the 
individuals  marrying.  Some  facts,  that  in  the  present  day  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  certainly  seem  to  point  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  conclusion,  but  the  conditions  on  which  these 
facts  are  based  are  of  a very  complicated  nature  and  capable 
of  very  varying  interpretation,  so  that  what  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a sign  of  cultural  progress  is  by  others  considered  a sign  of 
decadence.  As  is  well  known,  a complaint  has  often  been  made 
during  the  last  decades  that  there  is  a materialistic  trend  in 
modern  times  such  as  was  unknown  formerly,  and  that  this  trend 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  matrimony.  The  young 
men  of  our  times,  it  is  maintained,  as  a rule,  pay  more  attention 
to  a good  dowry  in  selecting  their  mate  than  to  her  possessing 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  character  that  are  so  important  to 
the  attainment  of  a happy  married  life.  The  daughters  of  the 
wealthy  are,  therefore,  sought  after  in  a manner  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  their  physical  and  mental  advantages;  whilst 
many  a poor  girl,  who  would  be  well  qualified  to  bring  a man 
happiness,  is  allowed  to  fade  unnoticed.  The  materialistic 
tendency  that  is  supposed  to  dominate  the  stronger  sex  is  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  men  in  good  financial 
circumstances  forgo  marriage  altogether,  either  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  burden  themselves  with  the  worries  associated  with 
having  to  provide  for  a family,  or  because  they  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  renounce  the  amenities,  and  still  more  the  independ- 
ence of  their  bachelorhood,  in  favour  of  the  idealistic  pleasures 
of  family  life.  Before  entering  more  deeply  into  the  question 
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as  to  how  far  such  a complaint  is  justified  and  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  men  is  worthy  of  censure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  investigate  what  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  different 
strata  of  the  population  in  civilised  countries,  and  particularly  in 
our  own  (Germany). 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  fact  that  this  much- 
deplored  materialistic  trend  is  most  marked  amongst  our  agri- 
cultural population,  especially  the  more  propertied  part  of  it, 
and  that  it  is  due  not  to  any  alteration  having  taken  place  in 
their  views  of  life  and  its  needs,  but  to  a peculiarity  that  has 
come  down  to  them  from  former  generations.  In  novels  and 
dramas  dealing  with  village  and  agricultural  life,  ideal  love 
affairs  between  young  country  people  are  referred  to;  no  per- 
emptory paternal  decree,  no  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his  relations, 
can  induce  the  son  of  the  rich  farmer  to  desert  his  less  wealthy 
love;  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  farmer  refuses  all  her  pro- 
pertied suitors,  and  would  rather  die  than  give  up  her  brave 
lover,  who  is  but  a farm-labourer.  In  real  life  such  delicate 
though  powerful  feelings  are  rarely  found  to  exist  among  the 
rural  population.  The  son  of  the  wealthy  farmer  usually  marries 
the  daughter  of  a similarly  situated  family,  and,  before  the 
future  bride  is  inspected,  the  condition  of  the  properties  and 
herds  of  the  two  parties  is  most  carefully  investigated,  and  the 
amount  of  dowry  of  the  future  bride  and  the  conditions  of 
transfer  of  the  young  bridegroom’s  property  are  discussed  to 
the  smallest  detail.  The  latter  circumstance  points  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  parents  alone  who  seek  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  material  advantages  for  their  children  when  the  latter 
marry,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  other  classes  of  society;  but 
the  children  themselves,  the  son  or  daughter,  are,  generally 
speaking,  quite  as  anxious  as  the  parents  to  secure  a comfortable 
competence  for  themselves.  The  amalgamation  of  properties, 
landed  or  otherwise,  that  commonly  occurs  under  these  circum- 
stances in  rural  districts,  also  plays  a part.  Rich  farmers  regard 
the  marriage  of  one  of  their  children  to  a member  of  a poor 
family  as  a sort  of  degradation. 

The  materialistic  tendency  above  referred  to  is  distinctly  less 
marked  among  our  town-dwelling  labouring  population,  who 
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morally,  and  especially  intellectually,  are  not  as  a whole  on  a 
lower,  but  rather  on  a higher  level  than  the  rural,  although  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  town  labourer  realises  the 
consequences  of  his  material  position  on  his  future  family  quite 
as  much  as  the  agriculturist  does.  One  point  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  connection;  what  leads  the  agriculturist  to  be  so 
careful  in  his  selection  of  a wife  is  not  the  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  his  future  offspring,  but  an  essentially  egotistical 
motive,  the  wish  in  no  way  to  prejudice  his  own  material 
position  by  marriage.  Such  egotistical  motives  are  met  with 
far  more  rarely  among  town  labourers  because  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  do  not  tend  to  foster  them;  the  same 
also  applies  to  the  female  circles  among  which  the  labourer 
usually  recruits  his  wife.  The  labourer  may,  in  selecting  a wife, 
take  into  consideration  whether  she  wi  11  be  in  a position  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  but  he  must  always 
be  prepared  to  surrender  a portion  of  his  earnings  to  his  family; 
and  a girl  who  marries  a labourer  must  also,  as  a rule,  be  pre- 
pared for  a deterioration  in  her  material  condition.  Further,  if 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  age  for  marriage  is  lower 
among  the  working  classes  than  in  the  socially  higher  classes, 
we  cannot  but  assume  that  the  amenities  of  married  life  are  the 
prime  object  of  a labourer’s  marrying,  and  that  in  comparison 
the  provision  for  his  offspring  hardly  comes  into  play. 

The  reproach  of  materialism  directed  against  men  principally 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  cultured  classes,  mer- 
chants, officials,  the  learned  professions,  artists,  &c.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  class  the  dowry  of  the  wife  and  her 
capacity  of  earning  a livelihood  do  nowadays  play  a more  impor- 
tant role  than  they  used  to  formerly.  This  is,  however,  not  due 
to  a greater  prevalence  of  materialistic  views  among  the  men, 
or,  at  least,  not  mainly  so;  all  the  callings  open  to  an  educated 
man  are  so  overfilled  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  a young 
man  to  make  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  commensur- 
ately  to  his  position  in  life  at  the  present  day  than  it  was 
formerly,  and  hence  it  is  that  both  the  age  at  which  young  men 
marry  and  the  number  of  them  that  do  not  marry  have  increased. 
In  the  course  of  time  other  circumstances,  having  a similar 
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consequence,  have  been  added  to  this  difficulty  in  earning  a 
sufficient  income;  the  cost  of  living,  especially  in  large  towns, 
has  increased,  whilst  the  income  of  many  men,  especially  those 
having  a fixed  salary,  has  not  increased  proportionately;  at  the 
same  time  our  pretensions,  especially  as  regards  social  life,  have 
become  higher,  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
hygiene  both  in  our  dwellings  and  our  food,  our  demands  as 
regards  aesthetic  enjoyments  (theatres,  concerts,  literature)  are 
higher,  and,  finally,  social  intercourse  nowadays  entails  a greater 
expense  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  days  where  simpler  habits 
prevailed.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  for  a young  man  to  simply 
ignore  all  these  demands  that  considerably  increase  his  domestic 
budget,  even  though  his  wife  be  addicted  to  the  principle  of 
making  life  as  simple  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he, 
who  in  his  mode  of  living  remains  too  far  behind  his  equals 
in  rank  and  profession,  has  to  forgo  not  only  a number  of 
enjoyments,  but  also  a certain  amount  of  social  respect,  and 
hence  it  is  comprehensible  that  many  young  men,  who  are  by 
no  means  pleasure-seeking,  but  are  anxious  to  get  on  in  life, 
prefer  to  remain  single  rather  than  to  take  a step  that  places 
such  restrictions  cn  them. 

To  thoroughly  realise  what  has  just  been  said,  one  need  only 
try  to  form  a true  picture  in  one’s  mind  of  what  the  life  of  an 
educated  married  couple  with  a very  small  income  really  means. 

As  soon  as  the  first  transport  of  love  has  passed  that  during 
the  first  few  months  of  married  life  prevents  both  the  young 
people  from  becoming  fully  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  of 
their  material  condition,  an  uncommon  amount  of  self-denial,  a 
very  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a high  degree  of  mutual  esteem 
are  necessary  if  poverty  is  not  to  embitter  matrimonial  life. 
When  these  qualities  are  lacking  in  one  or  both  of  the  consorts, 
the  pressure  of  outside  circumstances  very  often  causes  a sense 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  this  in  turn  may  have  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  consorts  towards  one  another. 
Once  this  stage  has  been  reached,  in  men  especially,  it  is  but 
one  step  more  to  a feeling  of  regret  at  having  made  so  thought- 
less a marriage;  and  the  latter,  from  which  so  much  happiness 
had  been  anticipated,  is  then  only  felt  as  a fetter  that  prevents 
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all  enjoyment  of  life  and  every  chance  of  improving  one  s 
prospects.  The  situation  is  often  rendered  worse  by  the  wife 
not  understanding  how  to  adapt  herself  sufficiently  to  her  limited 
means,  and  not  troubling  to  compensate  her  husband  by  her 
behaviour  for  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position.  Men  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty  may  then  continue  to  tolerate  the  burden 
of  an  unhappy  marriage,  but  in  most  cases  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  escape  from  it  by  divorce  or  by  some  other  means. 

The  unfavourable  influence  exerted  on  marital  life  by  un- 
satisfactory material  circumstances  is  more  frequently  and 
more  clearly  observable  when  the  latter  occur  in  the  course 
of  married  life  than  when  they  are  present  from  the  first. 
Experience  certainly  proves  that  in  the  case  of  a married  couple 
who  have  lived  together  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  in  easy, 
or  at  least  comfortable,  circumstances  a diminution  or  the 
endangering  of  their  means  of  subsistence  such  as  may  occur 
through  money  losses,  loss  of  situation,  increased  expense  owing 
to  illness,  &c.,  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  any  clouding  of 
their  marital  relations.  Where  the  consorts  live  in  perfect 
harmony  and  are  filled  with  an  intense  sense  of  duty,  want  and 
the  necessity  for  retrenching  only  render  the  bond  between  them 
firmer  and  closer,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  un- 
pleasantness of  their  material  condition  and  to  preserve  their 
conjugal  happiness  intact  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  by 
faithfully  and  affectionately  assisting  one  another  in  every  way. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  relations 
between  the  consorts  are  not  of  such  an  intimate  nature,  and 
so  it  is  comprehensible  that  when  their  material  position 
deteriorates,  especially  if  it  be  owing  to  the  fault  of  one  of 
them,  dissensions  are  likely  to  arise,  and  marital  life  assumes 
a gloomy  character. 

Hence  we  are  justified  in  regarding  a financial  condition 
commensurate  with  the  station  of  life  of  the  consorts  and  the 
possession  of  sufficient  savings  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses 
such  as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  sickness,  as  important  means 
for  promoting  conjugal  happiness.  Although  this  fact  might 
be  considered  to  be  beyond  all  dispute,  its  true  ethical  value  in 
individual  cases  is  still  insufficiently  realised.  The  young  man 
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who  has  no  private  means  of  his  own  and  no  assured  income, 
and  who,  following  only  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  marries  a girl 
who  is  similarly  situated  is  still  by  many  people  regarded  as  a 
being  of  higher  ethical  standing  than  he  who  under  similar 
material  circumstances  allows  the  question  of  a sufficient  dowry 
to  influence  his  selection,  or  at  least  waits  until  he  has  a better 
income  before  marrying.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
man  who  wishes  his  wife  and  children  to  be  secure  from  all 
danger  of  suffering  want  is  ethically  superior  to  him  who  in 
marrying  only  considers  his  own  desires  and  inclinations  and 
does  not  seem  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  safeguard  his  wife  and 
children  even  to  a certain  extent  against  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

From  a biological-anthropological  point  of  view  one  can 
certainly  not  condemn  a man  of  education  who  selects  his  wife 
from  the  better  or  even  the  highest  class.  The  daughter  from  a 
family  in  which  high  intelligence  and  culture  have  existed  for 
generations,  and  in  which  these  qualities  have  raised  the  male 
members  to  honourable  positions,  has  far  more  prospect  of 
bringing  intelligent  and  ethically  well-disposed  children  into  the 
world  than  a girl  of  the  lower  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  from  an  ethical  nor  from  a biological  point  of  view  is  a 
man  justified  in  being  influenced  in  his  selection  of  a wife  only 
by  the  amount  of  her  dowry  and  in  treating  her  psychical  and 
physical  personality  as  negligible  quantities;  and  those  who 
hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  happiness  by  material  possessions  are 
as  a rule  not  saved  from  bitter  disappointment  when  they  marry 
only  for  money;  for  the  pleasure  the  good  position  and  wealth 
they  have  thereby  attained  gives  them  in  the  first  instance  dis- 
appears more  and  more  as  they  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings,  and  all  that  remains  to  them  at  last  is  the 
undesired  adjunct,  a wife  with  pretensions  that  are  sooner  or 
later  felt  as  a heavy  or  even  intolerable  burden. 

1 he  man  who  hopes  to  attain  conjugal  happiness  by  marry- 
ing a woman  who  corresponds  to,  or  at  least  approaches,  his 
ideal  and  does  not  look  to  material  conditions  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  when  selecting  his  wife  from  among  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  We  do  not  wish  for  a moment  to  suggest  that 
the  daughters  of  wealthy  parents  are  on  an  average  less  favoured 
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with  physical  and  mental  advantages  than  those  of  the  less 
wealthy  classes;  but  they  are  often  exposed  to  influences  the 

consequences  of  which  may  react  unfavourably  on  their  marital 
life.  These  girls  are  for  the  most  part  treated  in  a manner 
as  though,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  only  existed  to 
ornament  the  world  and  for  no  useful  purpose;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  not  only  their  smallest  but  also  their  greatest  wishes 
fulfilled  always;  that  which  others  can  only  attain  in  later  life 
and  after  much  trouble,  they  obtain  from  their  youth  upwards 
with  no  personal  trouble  and  as  a matter  of  course;  and  they 
spend  their  days  partly  in  useless  occupations  and  partly  in 
pleasure-seeking.  When  they  reach  the  marriageable  age  the 
equally  injurious  influence  is  added  of  their  being  constantly 

surrounded  by  swarms  of  men,  for  “all  clings  to  gold,  all 

throngs  towards  gold.”  And  thus  it  is  that  we  see  the 

daughters  of  the  wealthy,  whether  they  possess  more  or  less 
attractive  qualities  or  none  at  all,  courted  by  men  and  extolled 
by  men  to  such  a degree,  that  perfectly  false  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  their  personality  and  capabilities  are  engendered  in 
them.  When  such  girls  marry  and  find  that  they  have  not 
only  rights  that  should  be  fulfilled  towards  them,  but  also 
obligations  they  are  required  to  fulfil  towards  others,  i.e.,  to 
their  husband  and  children,  they  very  often  fail  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  Even  under  the  most  brilliant 
external  conditions  a happy  or  even  a merely  satisfactory  mar- 
riage, m the  ordinary  sense,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
power  of  self-denial,  forgoing  of  the  fulfilment  of  personal 
wishes  in  the  interests  of  a satisfactory  marital  companionship, 
a certain  amount  of  accommodation  to  the  husband’s  inclinations 
and  interests,  and  a high  sense  of  duty.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  qualities  and  aims  above-mentioned  are 
but  rarely  met  with  among  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy,  who 
have  been  educated  as  women  of  fashion,  and  are  accustomed 
to  be  worshipped  by  men  in  a manner  they  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  deplorable  matrimonial 
conditions  so  often  found  in  the  palaces  of  millionaires  contrast 
so  markedly  with  their  outward  splendour.  Another  circum- 
stance is  further  added,  great  wealth  of  her  parents  renders  it 
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not  easier,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  rather  more  difficult 
for  a girl  to  select  a husband  who  conforms  to  her  desires,  for, 
having  no  experience  of  life,  no  true  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
no  psychological  discrimination,  she  cannot  distinguish  as  to 
how  much  of  the  homage  paid  her  by  men  is  due  to  her  person 
and  how  much  merely  to  her  wealth.  Her  position  becomes 
still  worse  when  she  is  forced  by  the  wishes  of  her  parents  to 
restrict  her  choice  to  a particular  circle,  or  when  the  former,  as 
is  unfortunately  only  too  often  the  case,  allow  themselves  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  social  position  of  individual  aspirants.  Most 
drastic  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  fate  of  the 
daughters  of  American  millionaires,  who,  either  from  their  own 
personal  ambition  or  in  obedience  to  their  parents,  enter  into 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  scions  of  the  ancient  European 
nobility.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  these 
marriages  have  led  to  the  saddest  results,  as  the  husbands 
selected  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  brides. 

Further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  wealth  not  only  fails 
to  promote  conjugal  happiness,  but  actually  tends  to  hinder  its 
attainment;  for  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  can  always  purchase 
pleasures  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  whose  desires  are  limited 
by  no  material  considerations,  are  less  likely  to  find  in  marital 
life  a source  of  happiness  that  preponderates  over  every  other 
kind  of  joy  and  pleasure  than  those  in  more  moderate  circum- 
stances. Thus  here  again  fate  has  decreed  that  to  no  single 
mortal  shall  be  allotted  an  excess  of  what  is  commonly  called 
happiness. 

SOCIAL  POSITION. 

In  the  land  of  romance  and  the  stage,  high-born  nobles  often 
marry  maidens  of  humble  origin  and  live  with  them  in  most 
happy  union;  in  the  land  of  fairy  tales  princes  bring  home  as 
brides  the  daughters  of  charcoal-burners  and  live  at  their  side 
a life  of  purest  bliss.  In  the  stern  reality  of  our  own  times 
occurrences  of  the  former  kind  are  very  rare,  and  if  princes  do 
occasionally  marry  commoners,  they  do  not  descend  to  charcoal- 
burners’  daughters.  That  a member  of  the  higher  aristocracy  or 
a merchant  prince  should  fall  in  love  with  a girl  of  he  lower 
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strata  of  the  people,  who  may  be  distinguished  both  in  her 
physical  and  mental  qualities,  is  already  rendered  difficult  by 
the  circumstance  that  intercourse  with  such  a girl,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  worthiness,  is  looked  upon  as 
improper  by  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Such  a man  must 
have  the  courage  to  ignore  condemnation  by  his  own  class  if 
he  wishes  to  associate  openly  and  in  an  honourable  manner 
with  a daughter  of  a family  that  is  greatly  his  social  inferior. 
Between  being  in  love  and  actual  marriage  there  is  in  these 
cases  a considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  is  rarely  traversed. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  such  cases  love  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  an  intrigue  that  sooner  or  later  makes  room  for  another 
similar  liaison  or  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  man  with  a wife  of 
his  own  rank.  Where  the  young  man’s  intentions  are  honourable 
towards  the  girl,  he  usually  meets  with  serious  difficulties  in 
carrying  them  out  owing  to  the  most  energetic  opposition  raised 
by  his  relatives,  especially  by  his  parents,  to  such  a mesalliance. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  a girl  of  the  higher  class  falls  in 
love  with  a man  who  is  her  social  inferior,  or  when  the  daughter 
of  purse-proud  parents  falls  in  love  with  a so-called  “poor 
devil.’’  Should  the  mutual  love  between  such  a couple  be 
equal  to  overcoming  these  difficulties  and  a marriage  take  place, 
their  marital  life  may  become  enduringly  and  completely 
harmonious,  provided  that  the  mutual  love  of  the  consorts  for 
one  another  remain  so  deep  after  the  first  transport  of  love  is 
passed,  that  the  socially  higher-placed  of  the  two  finds  in  it  a 
compensation  for  all  the  disadvantages,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  that  such  a marriage  may  entail,  and  further,  remain 
impervious  to  all  mischief-making  influences.  Daily  experience 
shows  that  such  influences  very  often  come  into  play  in  mar- 
riages where  there  is  a difference  in  the  social  rank  of  the 
consorts,  even  though  such  difference  be  not  great.  We  have, 
especially  in  Germany,  to  deal  with  monstrous,  one  might  almost 
say  antediluvian,  prejudices,  if  one  were  not  able  to  assume 
that  our  antediluvian  ancestors  were  exempt  from  such  nonsense. 
Two  years  ago  an  extraordinary  statement  went  the  round  of 
the  press  that  a more  highly-placed  official  of  the  finance 
department  in  Prussia  had  been  forced  to  send  in  his  resig- 
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nation  because  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  a subordinate 
official — a former  sergeant-major — a girl  of  irreproachable 
reputation  and  good  education.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
Government  attempted  to  refer  the  resignation  of  this  official  to 
his  political  conduct,  but  they  were  unable  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion remaining  in  a wide  circle  that  his  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  a retired  non-commissioned  officer  played 
an  important  part  in  the  incident.  Whilst  such  cases  are 
isolated  instances,  and  probably  restricted  to  Prussia,  we  daily 
meet  with  cases  of  a similar  import  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
An  officer,  from  a lieutenant  to  a general,  cannot  marry  a girl 
of  the  labouring  or  small  tradesman  s class  without  leaving  the 
service,  even  though  the  girl  and  her  family  be  of  the  best 
repute.  The  son  of  a shoemaker  or  tailor,  &c.,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  serve  his  country  as  a soldier,  he  can 
even,  at  least  in  Bavaria,  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  officer,  provided 
he  have  been  educated  in  a Gymnasium  ” and  otherwise 
have  satisfied  the  necessary  conditions;  but  the  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  a small  tradesman  is  not  considered  compatible 
with  the  honour  of  the  rank  of  an  officer  on  the  active  list. 
This  point  of  view  is  further  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner 
by  the  following  fact  : if  the  shoemaker,  whose  daughter  is 
engaged  to  an  officer,  should  happen  to  become  sufficiently 
wealthy  by  inheritance  or  in  some  other  way  to  retire  from  trade 
and  enter  the  ranks  of  those  living  on  their  independent  means, 
his  daughter  thereby  becomes  eligible  for  marriage  with  an 
officer  in  the  army.  In  the  case  of  pensioned  officers  matters 
are  very  different,  he  may  marry  a servant  girl  or  a sempstress, 
&c.,  without  the  honour  of  his  caste  being  in  any  way  affected, 
and  this  even  if  his  name  still  appears  in  the  army  list. 
Where  such,  shall  we  say  curious,  views  are  sanctioned  by  the 
most  exalted  authority,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  their 
influence  is  felt  not  only  in  aristocratic  circles,  but  also  in  certain 
middle-class  circles,  and  that  they  often  become  a factor  that 
disturbs  conjugal  happiness.  A member  of  the  high  aristocracy, 
who  marries  a rich  banker’s  daughter  and  uses  her  dowry  to 
replenish  his  reduced  exchequer,  may  place  himself  in  a very 
difficult  position  with  his  own  family  and  with  his  peers  if  he 
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wishes  to  secure  for  his  wife  the  recognition  and  treatment  due 
to  her;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  aristocratic 
circles,  at  least  very  frequently,  wealth  is  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  lack  of  family  tree.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a scion 
of  the  nobility  marry  a girl  of  the  lower  middle-class  without 
a dowry,  he  will  in  most  instances  have  to  face  the  severest 
quarrels  with  his  family,  have  to  forgo  the  society  of  his  peers, 
and  have  occasionally  to  suffer  a considerable  loss  of  his  rights 
of  property.  We  often  meet  with  similar  consequences  when 
the  son  of  wealthy,  purse-proud,  middle-class  parents  marries 
a girl  who  has  no  means  of  her  own,  unless  she  can  offer  in  her 
descent  some  compensation  for  her  lack  of  dowry.  In  such 
cases  the  wife  is  often  treated  as  an  intruder  and  made  to  feel 
in  various  ways  that  she  is  not  entitled  to  equal  privileges;  and 
it  is  in  these  cases  especially  the  mothers  of  the  husbands  who 
play  a deplorable  role  and  seriously  disturb  matrimonial  peace. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  wi  11  be  seen  that  differences  in 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  consorts  are  not  without  importance  to 
the  character  of  marital  life.  Even  though  such  differences 
may  not  directly  affect  the  relations  existing  between  the  parties 
concerned,  outside  influences  are  often  brought  to  bear  that 
tend  sooner  or  later  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  marital  life.  We 
need  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  conflict  that  must  arise  in  a 
son  who  is  fondly  devoted  to  his  parents,  when  the  latter  oppose 
his  choice  of  a wife,  and  after  his  marriage  continue  to  maintain 
a hostile  attitude  towards  her;  much  conjugal  happiness  has 
been  destroyed  in  this  manner.  The  man  who  during  the  flood- 
tide  of  his  love  saw  in  the  possession  of  his  dear  one  a sufficient 
compensation  for  all  the  hostility  engendered  in  his  family  and 
all  the  other  disadvantages  accruing  to  him  on  account  of  his 
choice,  may,  when  marital  life  has  lost  the  first  charm  of 
novelty,  and  if  his  character  be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  outside  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
gradually  reach  a point  when  he  begins  to  regard  his  choice 
with  very  different  eyes  than  he  did  during  his  engagement  and 
during  his  honeymoon,  a point  at  which  reflections  force  them- 
selves upon  him  respecting  the  sacrifices  he  has  made.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  such  reflections  may  easily  lead  to  remorse. 
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and  that  this  in  turn  may  cause  a rift  in  the  relations  between 
the  consorts  that  rarely  closes  again.  His  devoted  love  for  his 
wife  and  his  pleasure  in  his  well-conducted  children  may  occa- 
sionally still  reconcile  the  husband  to  some  extent  to  the  matri- 
monial chains  he  has  placed  on  himself,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  this  kind  the  course  of  marital  life  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL- 
INFLUENCE  OF  FAMILY  LIFE— EDUCA- 
TION WITH  A VIEW  TO  MATRIMONY- 
GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Next  to  hereditary  predisposition,  education,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  is  the  most  important  of  those  factors  that 
determine  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  psychical  develop- 
ment of  youthful  individuals.  When  one  considers  the  influence 
exerted  by  education  on  the  various  mental  attributes  (reason, 
feeling,  will)  and  hence  on  the  character,  one  at  once  realises 
that  its  results  must  be  felt  both  in  life  generally  and  in  marital 
life  in  particular.  This  hardly  requires  more  detailed  eluci- 
dation. Daily  experience  offers  us  a mass  of  instances  showing 
what  deplorable  and  serious  consequences  accrue  to  marital  life 
as  the  result  of  a mistaken  or  neglected  education,  and  on  the 
other  hand. how  excellent  the  influence  of  a good  education  is 
on  matrimony.  The  results  of  home  education  are  not,  how- 
ever, always  manifest  to  the  same  extent  in  both  sexes;  for  the 
man  has,  in  most  instances  at  least,  passed  through  the  school 
of  life  to  a greater  or  less  extent  before  he  marries,  and  this 
also  has  an  important  educative  influence;  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  frequently  at  least,  enter  matrimony  directly  on 
leaving  the  parental  home  and  supervision. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  fully 
into  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  a good  education 
that  shall  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day;  I 
should,  however,  like  to  insist  on  a point  that  many  parents  still 
neglect  considerably,  namely,  that  the  physical  development 
should  in  no  way  be  neglected  in  favour  of  the  intellectual,  and 
that,  where  equal  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  both,  the  former 
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should  have  the  preference.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
dealing  with  weakly  individuals,  for  what  has  been  neglected 
in  such  cases  in  their  youth  can  rarely  be  retrieved  entirely 
later.  Further,  physical  unfitness  often  acts  as  a leaden  v/eight 
on  intellectual  power. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether,  apart  from  the  application  of 
those  fundamental  principles  and  measures  that  tend  to  convert 
the  child  into  a physically  and  mentally  sound  adult  and  a 
useful  member  of  society,  special  educational  measures  should 
be  employed  in  the  interests  of  a possible  future  matrimonial 
state.  Gurlitt  has  made  proposals  in  this  sense  that,  though 
they  sound  well  enough,  are  of  but  little  practical  value.  “ It 
seems  to  me,”  he  remarks,  “ that  the  child  should  be  shown 
by  word  and  picture  the  happiness  of  early  marriages,  that  it 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  such  works  as,  for  instance, 
Friedrich  Hebbel’s  poem  “ Mutter  und  Kind  ” (Mother  and 
Child),  and  that  one  should  do  all  in  one’s  power  to  lead 
children  away  from  the  vain  search  for  external  happiness  to  the 
more  enduring  and  nobler  possessions  of  the  mind  which  find 
their  best  home  in  matrimony.  . . . “ Youths  and  girls 

when  they  leave  school  should  have  some  work  placed  in  their 
hands  that  describes  in  a serious  and  sympathetic  manner  the 
happiness  of  normal  matrimony  and  compares  it  with  the  dangers 
and  disappointments  of  late  marriages  or  the  avoidance  of 
marriage.’’ 

Young  people  leaving  school  should,  according  to  Gurlitt, 
“ take  with  them  into  their  Jives  a respect  for  matrimony  as  the 
most  important  knowledge  attained.’’ 

The  author  evidently  overestimates  the  influence  poetical 
representations  of  conjugal  happiness  may  exert  on  the  youthful 
temperament.  This  influence  is  in  itself  by  no  means  great, 
and  is  more  than  paralysed  by  the  present  state  of  our  literature, 
in  which  dramas  and  prose  writings  far  more  frequently  describe 
deplorable  and  unhappy  marital  relations  than  favourable  ones. 

Gurlitt  further  overestimates  the  pedagogic  import  of  purely 
theoretical  elucidations  and  warnings,  as  well  as  descriptions, 
whether  oral  or  in  print.  The  idealistic  mode  of  thought  that 
Gurlitt  wishes  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind  will  never  be 
attained  by  such  means  alone. 
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What  this  author  overlooks  is  the  fact  that  theory  and 
practice  must  be  in  perfect  agreement  and  must  collaborate  in 
the  education  if  it  is  to  produce  satisfactory  results  as  regards 
matrimony,  and  that  what  one  wishes  to  instil  into  the  child 
must  be  also  presented  in  the  form  of  actual  examples.  It  is 
not  only  the  intentional  and  purposive  measures  employed  by 
parents  and  teachers  that  exert  an  educative  influence  on  the 
child.  The  impressions  the  child  continuously  receives  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  its  environment  are  also  of  mighty  import 
to  its  psychical  development,  and,  in  fact,  what  it  absorbs 
without  any  outside  assistance  is  in  many  respects  of  greater 
significance  to  its  psychical  life  than  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
its  teachers  endeavour  to  instil  into  it. 

Recent  investigations  (Waldstein,  Freud,  and  others)  have 
demonstrated  that  even  impressions  that  have  acted  on  a child’s 
mind  in  the  first  years  of  its  life,  and  have  been  completely 
obliterated  from  its  conscious  memory,  may  leave  permanent 
traces  in  its  psychical  life  which  manifest  themselves  as  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  inclinations  and  disinclinations,  idiosyn- 
crasies, extravagant  conduct,  &c.  When  one  takes  these  facts 
into  account,  one  cannot  doubt  the  significance  attaching  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  its  environment  on  the  growing  child. 
What  the  child  constantly  hears  and  sees,  the  example  it  is 
constantly  set  in  the  conduct  of  its  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  towards  one  another,  and  the  whole  family  life,  exert  a 
far  more  important  and  enduring  influence  on  the  development 
of  its  character  than  any  theoretical  teaching  and  precepts. 
This  is  manifested  in  the  whole  mode  of  life  of  the  individual, 
in  his  behaviour  to  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other 
relatives,  and  more  particularly  in  his  marital  life. 

In  a family  in  which  the  parents  by  their  conduct  show 
affection  and  esteem  for  one  another,  in  which  the  husband  is 
ever  loyally  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  seeks 
relaxation  after  the  day’s  labours  in  its  circle,  and  in  which 
the  wife  performs  her  duties  as  a wife  and  mother  in  a con- 
scientious manner,  a mode  of  thought  and  feeling  is  developed 
in  the  children  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial  influence  on 
their  marital  life.  In  the  case  of  the  sons,  if  they  are  well- 
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disposed  it  is  the  example  of  the  father  that  comes  into  play; 
the  affectionate  care  and  esteem  exhibited  by  him  towards  their 
mother  become  so  enduringly  fixed  in  their  mind  during  their 
early  life  that  they  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  these 
memories  on  their  conduct  towards  their  own  wife  when  they 
marry,  even  though  she  may  not  inspire  them  with  feelings 
such  as  existed  between  their  own  parents.  The  daughters, 
again,  have  learnt  from  the  example  set  them  by  their  mother 
what  a wife  may  achieve  in  bringing  about  a happy  married 
life  by  conscientiously  devoting  herself  to  her  duties,  and  this 
acts  as  a powerful  incentive  for  them  to  make  a home  for  their 
husband  in  which  he  shall  be  perfectly  comfortable.  If  a happy 
family  environment  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  exerting  such  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  children,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  it  is  evident  that  unhappy  relations  between  the 
parents  and  bad  habits  in  their  family  life  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  opposite  effect.  The  son  who  in  his  childhood  has  witnessed 
his  father  treating  his  mother  in  a contemptuous,  inconsiderate, 
or  even  brutal  manner,  who  has  seen  him  impose  privations  on 
his  family  whilst  selfishly  denying  himself  no  attainable  enjoy- 
ment, very  often  enters  matrimony  with  views  as  to  his  marital 
duties  and  rights  that  must  prove  prejudicial  to  his  marital  life 
even  though  he  may  not  lack  affection  for  his  wife.  Similarly, 
the  influence  exerted  by  seeing  their  father  henpecked  is  often 
very  noticeable  in  the  daughters.  A girl  who  has  continually 
seen  her  father  submitting  to  the  will  of  her  mother,  who  has 
seen  the  latter  regarding  herself  as  a superior  being,  and  taking 
advantage  of  her  husband’s  weakness  and  yielding  disposition 
in  the  most  inconsiderate  manner,  is  only  far  too  inclined  to 
apply  in  her  own  marital  life  the  maxims  her  mother  followed, 
and  this  may  lead  to  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  if  the 
husband  happen  to  belong  to  a type  that  will  not  tolerate 
henpecking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faults  of  the  parents,  if  they  have 
led  to  fatal  disturbances  of  marital  and  family  life,  may  act 
as  a deterrent  on  the  children  and  induce  them  when  married 
to  avoid  the  paths  their  parents  trod.  Thus  the  daughter  of 
a tyrannical  and  egotistical  mother  may  become  an  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  and  the  son  of  a frivolous  spendthrift  father 
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may  develop  into  a domesticated  husband,  ever  mindful  of  his 
family,  just  as  it  may  happen  that  one  or  other  of  the  children  in 
a family  in  which  the  parents  offered  the  most  excellent  example 
may  nevertheless  turn  out  worthless  scamps.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  old  maxim  holds  true  : Like  father,  like  son. 

The  development  of  family  feeling  is  of  special  importance 
to  marital  life;  this  feeling  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
different  families.  Children  belonging  to  families  where  no 
particular  affection  is  shown  by  the  parents  to  the  children,  or 
vice  versa,  and  where  the  children  show  no  affection  or  con- 
sideration for  one  another  will,  as  a rule,  manifest  a similar 
coldness  of  demeanour  towards  their  consort  when  they  marry. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  individuals  in  whom  altruistic  feelings 
(feelings  of  sympathy)  are  but  poorly  developed,  a want  that 
cannot  in  married  life  be  compensated  for  by  strong  sensual 
passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  an 
excess  of  affection  for  the  parents,  especially  of  the  daughter  for 
the  father  and  the  son  for  the  mother,  is  an  advantage  to  the 
marital  life  of  the  children.  S.  Freud  (Vienna)  has  recently 

drawn  attention  to  this  fact  in  some  pertinent  observations. 
For  a marriage  to  be  truly  happy  it  is  necessary  that  the  husband 
should  place  his  wife,  and  the  latter  the  former,  before  all 
blood-relations,  even  their  parents,  in  their  esteem,  and  that 
both  should  manifest  towards  each  other  the  maximum  of 
affection  they  are  capable  of.  When  a daughter  retains  an 
excessive  and  extravagant  love  for  her  father  after  her  childhood 
is  over,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  during  her  engagement,  and 
even  after  marriage,  this  love  may  still  preponderate  over  her 
love  for  her  husband,  so  that  the  latter  will  fail  to  attain  the 
place  in  her  heart  he  is  entitled  to,  and  will  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. ' Similarly  those  sons  who  still  retain  an  extravagant 

1 Freud  remarks  about  such  girls  : “ They  become  cold 

wives  and  remain  sexually  anaesthetic.”  Bjdrnsords  comedy, 
“ The  newly-married,”  offers  an  excellent  example  illustrating 
the  point.  It  is  remarkable  that  already  in  the  Bible  the 
necessity  of  a woman’s  subordinating  her  filial  sentiments  to 
her  marital  obligations  is  expressed.  “ The  woman  shall  for- 
sake her  father  and  her  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  her 
husband.” 
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fondness  for  their  mother  when  they  attain  manhood,  and  regard 
her  as  the  embodiment  of  feminine  perfection,  rarely  become 
model  husbands;  the  strength  of  the  feelings  they  have  towards 
their  mother  prevents  those  for  their  wife  attaining  as  high  a 
level,  and  hence  the  esteem  they  have  for  the  latter  may  be 
seriously  impaired;  and  further,  a door  may  be  opened  for  many 
influences  likely  to  disturb  their  marital  life.  In  their  eyes  their 
mother  is  always  in  the  right  and  the  wife  in  the  wrong;  the 
latter  must  always  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  former  in  her 
domestic  affairs,  since  the  mother  is  always  being  held  up  as 
an  example  to  the  wife  under  all  circumstances;  all  this,  even 
in  a very  patient  wife,  may  at  last  lead  to  a cooling  of  her 
affection  for  her  husband.  The  evil  and  baneful  part  played  in 
the  marital  life  of  younger  as  well  as  older  couples,  so  often 
ascribed  to  mothers-in-law,  and  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
often  do  play,  is  undoubtedly  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  have  not  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  make  themselves  as  independent  of  their  mothers 
as  it  is  necessary  to  marital  life  they  should. 

In  the  female  sex,  in  addition  to  the  general  education  suit- 
able for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  life,  a FURTHER  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  “ WITH  A VIEW  TO  MARRIAGE  ” IS  OFTEN  DEMANDED. 
By  the  latter  expression  is  usually  meant,  not  an  application  of 
pedagogic  principles  regarding  matrimony,  but  the  special 
training  requisite,  or  at  least  desirable,  for  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  awaiting  a woman  when  she  enters  the 
matrimonial  state. 

As  to  the  form  such  training  should  best  assume,  opinions 
in  part  differ  very  widely,  and  the  subject  has  led  to  much 
discussion  in  recent  times.  The  question  we  are  now  dealing 
with  is  of  real  practical  importance  to  only  a limited  portion  of 
our  population.  The  poor  conditions  of  life  of  the  lower 
classes  do  not,  generally  speaking,  admit  of  the  parents  doing 
more  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  than  is  demanded  by 
the  law  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  earn  their  own  living.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  middle-class,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  those  circles 
where  it  is  impossible  to  provide  assured  material  prospects  for 
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the  daughters  except  by  way  of  marriage,  an  education  with  a 
view'  to  matrimony  cannot  be  considered  in  the  first  place  in 
making  provision  for  the  future;  for  the  parents  have  here  to 
face  the  duty  of  having  their  daughters  trained  for  some  calling 
that  may  help  them  to  attain  economic  independence.  For 
them,  in  fact,  it  is  a question,  or  ought  to  be,  ol  WHAT  calling 
to  select,  and  not  whether  a calling  should  be  considered  at 
all.1  It  is  a different  matter  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of 
the  propertied  classes,  as  they  require  neither  a husband  nor 
a calling  to  secure  provision  for  the  future.  In  this  case  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  problems  awaiting  them  in 
married  life  can  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the 
further  education  of  growing  girls.  For  such,  therefore,  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of  education  with  a view 
to  matrimony  becomes  a very  important  one.  The  answer  has 
been  sought  from  the  most  varying  points  of  view.  Race- 
hygienists,  advocates  of  women’s  rights,  school  men,  medical 
men,  &c.,  have  all  put  forward  their  view's.  Notwithstanding 
the,  in  part,  very  marked  differences  of  opinion  that  have  thus 
come  to  light,  an  agreement,  at  least  as  regards  many  of  the 
most  important  points,  has  fortunately  been  reached,  and  the 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  over-rated.  To  these  points 
belongs,  in  the  first  place,  the  recognition  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  training  so  far  given  in  the  girls’  schools  for  the  better 
classes.2  When  one  investigates  more  closely  the  standard  of 
culture  attained  by  a large  majority  of  girls  of  the  better  classes 
after  six  or  more  years’  education  in  girls’  schools,  one  cannot 
but  admit  that,  as  a rule,  it  does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  after-life  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  frequently  is  no 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  health  it  has  entailed.  Out  of  the 

1 The  cases  are  not  rare,  it  is  true,  in  which  parents,  having 
a certain  amount  of  income  but  no  capital,  and  foolishly 
misunderstanding  their  obligations,  educate  their  daughters 
merely  with  a view'  to  their  being  provided  for  by  marriage. 
This  education  is  further  often  very  inferior,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  girl,  should  no  husband  be  found,  usually  of 
the  saddest. 

2 (Note  by  translator)  The  term  “ Hohere  Tochterschule  ” 
does  not  correspond  to  our  high  schools  for  girls,  but  means 
all  better  class  girls’  schools. 
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sum  of  the  accomplishments  and  knowledge  imparted  to  a girl 
in  the  different  day-schools  and  in  lay  and  Roman  Catholic 
boarding-schools,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  greater  part 
only  serves  temporarily  a decorative  purpose.  What  has  been 
learnt,  especially  the  knowledge  of  languages,  geography,  and 
history,  is  soon  more  or  less  forgotten,  since  no  practical  use 
is  made  of  it  and  a further  training  in  these  subjects  is  neglected. 
Whilst  the  minds  of  these  young  girls  are  being  packed  with 
knowledge  that  in  the  main  forms  bad  material  for  memorising, 
the  education  of  the  thinking  and  judging  capabilities  and  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
woman  in  solving  the  problems  connected  with  matrimony  and 
in  fully  understanding  social  life  are  neglected.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  girls  who  in  the  opinion  of  their  parents  are  not 
only  well,  but  even  splendidly  educated,  are  quite  ignorant 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  State  and  of  economic 
conditions,  about  which  the  simplest  labourer  is  often 

informed;  and  further,  have  no  knowledge  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  so  important  for  marital  life  in  the  spheres 
of  housekeeping,  hygiene,  education  of  children,  and  sick- 
nursing.  The  present  system  of  education  has  a further  dark 
side  to  it  in  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the  interest  the  girls 
take  in  domestic  activity,  a matter  so  important  in  matrimony, 
so  that  they  come  to  regard  the  former  as  an  evil  that  should 
be  put  off  as  long  as  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  at  present  of  any  fundamental 
change  taking  place  in  the  system  of  teaching  employed  in  the 
better  class  girls’  schools  and  similar  institutions,  although  the 
necessity  for  reform  in  it  is  fairly  well  recognised  on  all  sides. 
The  conflict  is  mainly  centred  on  what  is  to  be  erected  on  them 
as  a foundation;  in  what  manner  young  girls  shall  be  further 
educated  in  the  interests  of  their  matrimonial  and  social  obliga- 
tions after  leaving  these  schools.  We  here,  in  the  first  place, 
meet  with  two  views  that  are  very  different  in  principle.  Race- 
hygienists  abhor  the  training  of  girls  for  any  calling,  so  long 
as  such  training  does  not  become  absolutely  necessary  on  account 
of  the  material  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  even  in  this 
case  they  would  limit  the  selection  to  such  callings  as  the 
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woman  is  psychically  fitted  for  to  a particular  degree.  The 
adherents  of  this  view  regard  the  education  of  girls  in  higher 
schools  and  colleges  with  a view  to  their  qualifying  for  some 
learned  profession  as  a mistake,  and  a thing  that  should  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  representatives  of  this  view,  Projessoi 
v.  Gruber,  of  Munich,  expressed  himself  somewhat  drastically 
in  a lecture  on  this  subject.  The  passionate  striving  of 
women  for  economic  independence,  business,  and  a profession, 
declared  the  speaker,  “ is,  from  the  race-hygienic  point  of  view, 
so  destructive  because  the  physical  and  psychical  power  of 
woman,  apart  from  isolated  exceptions,  is  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  enormous  burdens  of  motherhood,  such  as  bringing  forth, 
rearing,  and  educating  her  children,  in  addition  to  the  work 
entailed  by  a business  or  a profession.  . . . The  natural 
task  of  woman  is  to  become  a wife  and  a mother,  it  is  to  this 
task  that  her  physical  and  mental  being  is  adapted.  Whoever 
demands  that  she  should  be  educated  in  a manner  that  is  not 
in  conformity  with  this  constitution  simply  because  not  all 
women  are  in  a position  to  fulfil  this  task,  makes  a perfectly 
insane  demand.’ 

t he  author  lays  the  mam  stress  on  the  strengthening  of  the 
physique  as  a part  of  the  education  of  growing  girls;  according 
to  him  young  girls  should  be  “ put  out  to  grass  like  young  cows 
and  mares.”  What  have  so  far  been  taught  in  the  better  class 
girls’  schools  as  the  principal  subjects  he  regards  as  needless 
learned  lumber.  Diametrically  opposed  to  these  views  of 
Gruber’s,  which  undoubtedly  contain  a nucleus  of  truth,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  harsh  way  in  which  they  are  stated, 
are  not  likely  to  find  approval  among  women,1  are  the  demands 


1 Thus  the  statements  of  v.  Gruber  about  the  education 
of  girls  were  decidedly  rejmdiated  by  the  President  of  the 
“ Verband  zur  Hebung  hauswirtschaftlicher  Frauenbildung  ” 
(Association  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  women 
in  domestic  economy).  “ As  regards  a calling,”  remarked 
this  lady,  “ which  according  to  our  view  every  girl  should 
endeavour  to  qualify  for,  there  remains  a considerable  margin 
for  its  performance  apart  from  the  calling  of  motherhood, 
which  absorbs  about  twenty  years  of  a woman’s  life.  Our 
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of  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights,  who  regard  the  training  of 
girls  for  some  calling  as  an  important  part  of  their  education 
with  a view  to  matrimony. 

Hedwig  Dohm  has  with  much  spirit  endeavoured  to  combat 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  the  professional 
training  and  activity  of  women,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
some  of  her  arguments  are  well  founded.  Thus  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  professional  and  domestic  training  of  girls  are  by  no 
means  irreconcilable,  for  in  the  case  of  men  the  one  year  s 
compulsory  service  does  not  prevent  their  studying  for  a profes- 
sion. She  is  also  undoubtedly  right  when  she  points  to  the 
great  differences  in  the  capabilities  and  inclinations  of  women 
that  must  be  considered  most  carefully  when  dealing  with  the 
question  of  their  education  with  a view  to  matrimony.  Besides 
the  clever  and  excellent  women,  she  remarks,  whose  whole  life 
is  centred  in  their  husband,  children,  and  household,  there  are 
others  who,  disliking  all  household  matters,  seek  and  find 
expression  for  their  personality  in  artistic,  scientific,  or  some 
other  intellectual  pursuit  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
their  love  for  husband  and  children;  and  to  these  have  to  be 
added  a third  group,  the  women  who  are  destined  by  nature 
to  remain  celibate,  who,  though  sexually  useless,  can  still  be 
more  useful  to  society  than  many  a woman  who  bears  a large 
number  of  children. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a mistake  if,  in  dealing  with  the 
education  of  these  different  groups  of  women,  we  were  only  to 
consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  race-hygienists.  Besides  the 
hygienic  interests  of  the  race,  a point  that  can  certainly  not  be 
neglected,  the  personal  interests  of  the  individual  should  at  least 
be  also  considered,  and  these  may  tend  towards  an  artistic  or 
scientific  calling  rather  than  towards  matrimony.  We  shall 

times  have  made  it  clear  to  woman  that  she  can  and  must 
stand  on  her  own  feet,  although  obviously  the  maternal  and 
domestic  calling  must  find  in  her  a suitably  educated  and 
prepared  soil.  We  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  race-hygiene  will  be  found  in  other  measures  than  those 
mentioned  by  the  author,  who  in  dealing  with  woman’s 
capacity  for  propagation  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  her 
bodily  development.3’ 
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later  have  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  professional  activity  of 
women  on  marital  life,  and  especially  with  the  economic  side 
of  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  professional  education  of 
women  of  the  propertied  class,  which  we  now  have  to  consider, 
it  certainly  seems  undesirable  that  they  should  force  themselves 
into  the  learned  professions  in  large  numbers,  not  because  their 
value  as  propagators  of  the  race  might  be  impaired,  but  far  more 
because  the  competition  on  their  part  would  limit  the  prospects 
of  men  being  able  to  obtain  better  paid  posts,  and  lienee  an 
income  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a family.  Fortunately, 
the  latter  danger  is  not  very  great,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  students,  because  of  the  girls  who 
study  a considerable  number  are  withdrawn  from  competition 
by  marriage,  and  further,  the  State  takes  the  precaution  of 
closing  several  of  the  higher  professional  careers  against  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  valid  reasons  for  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  modest  minority  of  girls  of  the 
class  in  question  who  possess  a decided  inclination  and  the 
capabilities  necessary  for  academic  training.  There  is  here  no 
need  for  such  University  training  to  be  directed  towards  the 
attaining  of  some  position  or  towards  any  practical  purpose  as 
there  usually  is  in  the  case  of  men,  and  it  need  not  hinder  the 
pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  domestic  economy.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  girls,  however,  who  will  now,  as  ever, 
forgo  University  training,  we  must  not  omit  from  this  education 
with  a view  to  matrimony  those  requirements  as  regards  culture 
that  are  to  a certain  extent  equally  required  in  the  training  for 
a profession.  What  awaits  a woman  in  matrimony  is,  after  all, 
also  a profession;  and,  indeed,  the  most  important  and  highest 
profession  for  a woman,  that  of  being  a wife,  a mother,  and  the 
mistress  of  a household;  and  those  who  are  competent  to  judge 
are  nowadays  agreed  that  the  standard  of  acquirements  this 

1 I am  prepared  to  find  that  the  advocates  of  women’s 
rights  will  find  in  the  reason  above  given  a serious  injustice 
to  the  female  sex.  Such  is,  however,  only  apparently  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  discuss  the  economic  side  of 
the  question  and  its  consequences  on  marital  life.  But  even 
in  the  interests  of  the  less  wealthy  girls  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  propertied  women  is  undesirable. 
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profession  demands  renders  a more  extensive  preparation  neces- 
sary than  a course  of  cooking  lessons,  such  as  seems  to  constitute 
the  completion  of  the  girls’  school  education  at  present  pre- 
valent. It  is  also  most  satisfactory  that  in  the  main  important 
differences  of  opinion  no  longer  exist  as  to  what  knowledge, 
apart  from  cooking,  should  be  acquired  by  girls  in  their  training 
with  a view  to  matrimony. 

Thus  the  advocate  of  women’s  rights,  Kate  Schirmacher, 
demands  for  women  as  a preparation  for  matrimony  : thorough 
teaching  in  natural  history,  hygiene,  political  economy,  juris- 
prudence, and  social  science  ( Biirgerkimde ),  as  well  as  practical 
training  in  housekeeping  and  the  care  of  children. 

According  to  Dr.  Witthauer,  who  takes  a purely  medical 
standpoint,  the  higher  education  of  women  should  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  a scientific  and  a practical.  In  the  former, 
languages  and  pedagogics  should  be  taught;  in  the  latter,  the 
following  are  the  subjects  proposed  : — 

(1)  Domestic  economy  (practical  teaching  in  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  preparation  of  children  s and  invalids’  food,  study 
of  food-stuffs,  &c.) 

(2)  Kindergarten  teaching. 

(3)  Hygiene  and  the  care  of  children. 

(4)  Social  science  and  political  economy. 

The  school  for  women,  the  author  insists,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly worth  noticing,  is  intended  to  include  personal  culture, 
training  for  the  profession  of  housewife  and  mother,  and  for 
social  work. 

Projessor  0.  Gruber,  in  the  lecture  above  referred  to,  also 
remarks  that  it  is  important  for  girls  to  be  trained  in  domestic 
economy,  biology,  and  political  economy,  as  Kerschensteiner 
interprets  them. 

The  above-mentioned  subjects,  or,  at  least,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  have  already  been  introduced  into  the  majority 
of  our  schools  for  women.  I need  only  refer  to  the  programme 
of  the  school  founded  by  the  “ Verein  fur  wirtschaftliche 
Frauenschulen  auf  dem  Lande,”  in  Geiselgasteig,  and  since 
removed  to  Miesbach.  According  to  this  programme  the  first 
course,  which  is  intended  to  teach  young  girls  all  branches  of 
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housekeeping,  gardening,  and  poultry-rearing  for  domestic  use, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  certain  posts  (as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  m sanatoria  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  &c.),  comprises  the  following  subjects  : 

A. — Practical  Course. 

(1)  Cooking,  baking,  preserving. 

(2)  Laundry  work. 

(3)  House  work. 

(4)  Flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit  gardening. 

(3)  Poultry  and  bee-keeping. 

(6)  Needlework. 

B. — Theoretical  Course. 

(1)  Natural  history — selected  chapters  (with  special  reference 
to  household)  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

(2)  Explanatory  teaching  for  a more  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  principal  processes  in  flower-,  vegetable-,  and  fruit- 
gardemng,  and  poultry-  and  bee-keeping. 

(3)  Science  of  food-stuffs. 

(4)  Housekeeping  and  book-keeping. 

(5)  Hygiene  : food,  dwelling,  clothing,  &c.;  sick  nursing 
at  the  bedside. 

(6)  The  principles  of  political  economy  and  social  science, 
social  duties  in  parish  and  state,  including  social  provident 
institutions. 

(7)  Science  of  general  education. 

The  institution  in  Miesbach  offers,  as  do  others  situated  in 
the  country,  the  special  advantage  that  open-air  exercise  and 
work  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  health  of  the  pupils.1 


1 I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  management  of  this 
institution  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  among 
whom  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  are  hardly  represented. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  above- 
mentioned  views  as  to  the  requirements  of  an  education  with 
a view  to  matrimony  have  not  only  found  acceptance  in  the 
world  of  cultured  women  that  is  free  from  all  party  interests, 
but  have  also  found  self-sacrificing  representatives. 
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It  would  be  most  desirable  if  attendance  at  such  schools  for 
women  became  customary  among  girls  of  the  propertied  classes 
and  could  ultimately  replace  the  fashion  of  sending  girls  after 
leaving  school  to  some  foreign  boarding-school  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  to  obtain  a greater  polish. 

Now,  however  valuable  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  for  women  may  be,  it  needs  extension  in 
several  ways,  and  for  this  there  is  plenty  of  time  during  the 
years  elapsing  between  leaving  the  institution  and  marriage. 
The  interest  in  doing  some  useful  work  aroused  in  the  girls 
in  these  schools  should  not  be  permitted  to  wane;  it  must  be 
nourished  by  continuance  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
social  conscience  must  be  stimulated  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
remains  active  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  One  must  not  leave 
the  girls  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their  duty,  especially 
owing  to  their  more  advantageous  material  position,  whether 
they  marry  or  not,  to  take  part  with  all  their  might  in  social 
work  that  is  so  extensive  and  so  urgently  needed  nowadays, 
and  that  this  requires  greater  efforts  on  their  part  than  the 
occasional  taking  part  in  some  charity  bazaar  for  their  own 
amusement. 

Such  girls  usually  find  but  little  opportunity  for  a worthy  use 
of  their  energies  and  knowledge  in  their  own  home.  But  in 
place  of  this,  social  work  offers  them  a wide  scope  for  serious 
work  that  is  of  service  to  the  common  weal  and  at  the  same 
time  enriches  their  experience  of  life  and  sharpens  their  practical 
sense;  care  of  the  poor  and  orphans,  finding  work  for  the  poor, 
creches,  care  of  young  people,  teaching  in  clubs  for  working 
girls,  &c.  Continuous  occupation  in  these  and  similar  categories 
of  social  work  must  also  contribute  towards  the  girl  developing 
an  individuality  of  her  own,  i.e.,  to  her  becoming  a being  who 
is  not  merely  under  the  spell  of  conventional  views,  but  also 
permits  herself  to  have  her  own  opinion  on  various  subjects  and 
to  act  up  to  it;  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  point  at  the  present 
day.  We  can  only  agree  with  the  advocates  of  women  s rights 
in  their  emphatic  demand  for  a training  in  and  pursuit  of  some 
professional  calling  as  a preparation  for  matrimony  in  the  case 
of  girls  of  the  propertied  class,  so  long  as  this  applies  only  to 
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the  filling  of  honorary  posts  in  the  spheres  just  mentioned. 

These  are  the  callings  in  which  such  girls  can  habitu- 
ate THEMSELVES  TO  WORK  AND  TO  PERFORMING  RESPONSIBLE 
DUTIES,  WITHOUT  ENTERING  INTO  A DAMAGING  COMPETITION, 
AND  CAN  THUS  PREPARE  THEMSELVES  FOR  THE  MORE  SERIOUS 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  MARITAL  LIFE. 

Finally,  in  the  special  education  for  matrimony  there  is  one 
field  of  knowledge  that  must  not  be  neglected,  a subject  about 
which  until  quite  recently  the  youthful  mind  has  been  kept  as 
far  as  possible  in  ignorance,  under  the  belief  that  such  ignor- 
ance constituted  a safeguard  for  their  marital  purity.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  field  of  knowledge  in  question  is  that  of  the 
sexual  life.  At  the  present  day  opinions  in  competent  circles 
are  agreed  that  even  children  of  both  sexes  ought  to  be 
enlightened  in  these  matters  to  a certain  extent,  the  information 
being  adapted  to  the  comprehension  at  different  ages  and 
gradually  widened  in  scope.  The  mere  increasing  of  the  know- 
ledge as  to  sexual  matters  among  the  young,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  correct  views  for  the  false  and  phantastic  ideas  as  to 
such  matters  so  frequently  found  among  children  and  half- 
grown  individuals  are  not  the  sole  aim,  nor  even  the  principal 
aim,  of  this  movement.  It  is  the  hygienic  interests  that  are 
mainly  taken  into  consideration;  the  prevention  of  the  baneful 
habit  of  masturbation  so  prevalent  nowadays;  and  the  warning 
of  young  males  against  sexual  intercourse  with  prostitutes,  the 
main  source  of  venereal  diseases  that  cause  so  much  disaster. 
As  regards  sexual  enlightenment  there  is  a considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  two  sexes.  Even  though  he  receives  no  instruction 
respecting  such  matters  at  home,  the  young  man  by  intercourse 
with  friends,  by  reading,  and  mostly  also  by  actual  sexual 
intercourse,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  a rule,  gains  enlighten- 
ment which,  though  it  may  be  more  or  less  incomplete,  is  rarely 
so  insufficient  as  to  cause  any  considerable  difficulty  in  matrimony. 
Young  girls  are,  generally  speaking,  far  less  able  to  obtain 
enlightenment  in  such  matters;  their  mode  of  education  tends 
to  avoid  on  principle  any  opportunities  being  given  for  such 
enlightenment  to  occur;  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  constantly 
impressed  upon  them  that  all  sexual  matters  are  low  and  vulgar, 
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and  that  it  is  improper  for  a young  girl  to  have  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  such  questions.  Hence  it  is  that  girls  occa- 
sionally enter  into  matrimony  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of 
everything  connected  with  sexual  matters.  They  have  as  little 
idea  as  to  the  constitution,  position,  and  functions  of  their 
sexual  organs  as  they  have  of  the  processes  of  reproduction,  and 
this  ignorance  remains,  in  part  at  least,  even  after  marriage. 
Now,  there  are  some  good  women  who  fancy  themselves  very 
clever  when  they  say  : 4 What  is  the  use  of  such  enlightenment? 

We  married  without  it,  and  it  did  us  no  harm.”  They  may 
be  right  to  a certain  extent  as  to  their  own  persons,  but  their  par- 
ticular case  proves  nothing  as  to  other  women  who  are  about  to 
enter  into  matrimony  not  requiring  to  know  a certain  amount 
about  sexual  matters.  Medical  experience  has  taught  us  that 
complete  ignorance  as  to  sexual  matters  may  lead  to  most 
unpleasant  consequences,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  matri- 
mony. To  this  is  superadded  the  fact  that  when  a girl  marries 
she  takes  upon  herself  a number  of  very  impoitant  obligations, 
about  which  it  would  be  only  sensible  and  right  not  to  leave 
her  in  complete  ignorance;  these  are  the  duty  of  sexual  surrender 
to  her  husband  and  its  natural  consequences,  pregnancy,  child- 
birth, suckling  and  care  of  her  children,  &c. 

I cannot  enter  more  deeply  into  the  question  here  as  to  what 
course  should  be  pursued  in  enlightening  young  people  as  to 
sexual  matters  and  as  to  what  details  should  be  included  in  such 
enlightenment.1  If  parents  have  neglected  to  enlighten  their 
daughter  earlier,  this  should  most  certainly  be  done  when 
marriage  is  impending,  and  the  task  should  fall  to  the  mother 
in  the  first  instance,  who  must  not  shrink  from  it  if  she  has  her 
daughter’s  future  happiness  at  heart. 

Besides  enlightening  sexually  mature  girls  on  the  above 
matters,  the  facts  relating  to  heredity  should  also  be  pointed 

1 I need  only  point  out  here  that  “ sexual  pedagogics  ” 
teaches  one  how  to  treat  this  subject  in  a manner  that  ought 
to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  prudest  of  parents.  For 
adults,  the  necessary  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet 
“ Die  Hauptpunkte  dcr  sexuelleu  Aufklarung  nach  denr 
gegenwiirtigen  Stande  der  arztlichen  Erfahrung.”  J.  F. 
Bergmann,  Wiesbaden. 
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out  to  them,  for  many  a disappointment  and  many  a sad  experi- 
ence may  be  saved  them  by  so  doing.  In  view  of  the  possibility 
of  her  marrying  it  is  necessary  that  a girl  should  know  how 
important  to  matrimony  the  consequences  of  illness  and  here- 
ditary predisposition  may  be,  and  that  if  she  does  not  wish  to 
expose  herself  to  serious  dangers  she  must,  in  selecting  a 
husband,  take  into  account  not  only  his  own  physical  and  mental 
qualities,  but  also  those  of  his  family.  She  should  know  that 
love  has  no  influence  on  the  germ  plasma  (the  hereditary  sub- 
stance) in  either  sex,  on  which  in  the  main  the  type  of  the  off- 
spring depends,  and  that  love  cannot,  therefore,  prevent  the 
transference  of  defects  and  morbid  predispositions. 

What  has  been  said  above  should  serve  to  show  that  the 
standard  of  the  general  education  in  both  sexes  is  not  devoid 
of  importance  to  the  character  of  the  marital  life.  To  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  factor,  however,  we  must 
distinguish  between  true,  all-round  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and 
purely  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  sham,  or  only  semi- 
culture, on  the  other.  Almost  all  the  blessings  attributed  to 
culture,  the  precious  fruit  it  bears  for  the  individual  and  the 
common  weal,  result  solely  from  true  culture,  in  which  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  participate  equally,  or  at  least  nearly  so. 
True  culture  enables  us  to  esteem  and  enjoy  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  art,  it  improves  our  taste,  refines  our  manners, 
liberates  us  from  superstitions  and  prejudices,  and  promotes  in 
us  feelings  of  altruism;  it  influences  our  entire  mode  of  life,  and 
never  deserts  us  in  any  situation  we  may  be  placed  in,  gives 
comfort  in  misfortune,  and  saves  us  from  pride  in  good  fortune. 
Semi-culture  leads  to  none  of  these  results;  it  neither  improves 
the  taste  nor  refines  the  manners,  but  is  merely  a varnish 
through  which  the  want  of  true  mental  culture  constantly  peeps 
out.  Purely  intellectual  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is 
usually  the  consequence  of  great  neglect  in  the  educational 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  is  not  conducive  to  a humane 
and  noble  mode  of  thinking,  but  to  self-conceit  and  egotism;  the 
higher  the  level  it  reaches,  the  more  clearly  does  its  want  of 
feeling  stand  out,  and  the  more  unpleasantly  is  it  felt  by  the 
environment.  There  is  a tendency  to  excuse  a coarse  act  in  a 
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man  of  low  culture,  which,  if  performed  by  a man  of  higher 
culture,  would  inspire  the  deepest  disgust.  It  is  clear  that  true 
culture  becomes  a factor  favourable  to  marital  life,  and  this  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  good  and  even  happy  marriages 
occur  among  those  having  a lower  standard  of  culture,  whilst 
very  sad  marital  conditions  are  not  wanting  among  the  most 
highly  cultured.  The  favourable  influence  exerted  on  the 
character  of  the  marital  life  by  true  culture  does  not  necessarily 
increase  proportionately  to  the  degree  of  the  latter;  so  far  as 
one  can  speak  of  such  a relation  existing  at  all,  it  refers  more 
to  the  culture  of  the  feelings  than  of  the  intellect.  Lack  of 
knowledge  and  judgment  may  be  completely  neutralised  in 
marital  life  by  gifts  of  feeling,  indeed  it  may  be  over- 
compensated by  them.  A man  of  very  high  intellectual  culture 
may  thus  be  perfectly  happy  with  a wife  of  only  moderate 
general  culture,  provided  she  have  excellent  qualities  of  heart. 
The  most  brilliant  general  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  able 
to  offer  a substitute  for  want  of  feeling;  however  highly  a man 
may  prize  the  intellectual  qualities  of  his  wife,  that  satisfaction 
which  originates  in  the  harmony  of  perfectly  attuned  and  equally 
warm  hearts  and  hence  true  conjugal  happiness  are  denied  him, 
if  her  heart  culture,  so  to  speak,  leave  too  much  to  be  desired. 

Now  whilst  there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  import  to  marital  life  of  general  culture,  when  it  comes  to 
the  standard  of  culture  in  the  wife,  apart  from  a theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy,  demanded  by  men 
of  the  higher  social  circles,  we  find  that  this  differs  consider- 
ably. The  man  who  believes  in  the  theory  of  the  physio- 
logically less  developed  mind  of  woman,  and  considers  woman’s 
marital  duties  to  consist  in  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the 
wants  of  her  husband  and  in  carefully  nursing  and  educating 
the  children  she  has  borne  him,  is  not  likely  to  attach  much 
weight  to  the  standard  of  culture  his  wife  has  attained;  he  may 
even  consider  a high  standard  of  culture  a drawback  in  that  it 
may  divert  her  mind  from  domesticity,  and  may  give  rise  to 
inclinations  in  her  the  satisfaction  of  which  may  be  difficult  to 
combine  with  the  performance  of  her  obligations  towards  him 
and  his  children  Such  a man  may  be  a good  husband  and  a 
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good  father,  and  may  yet  refrain  from  conversing  with  his  wife 
about  his  professional  activities  or  higher  intellectual  interests 
because  he  does  not  expect  her  to  possess  the  necessary  compre- 
hension for  such  subjects.  Such  a view  with  respect  to  the 
capabilities  of  women  and  their  duties  in  marital  life  was  for- 
merly the  generally  accepted  one,  at  least  in  Germany.  The 
real  German  Hausfrau  ” (housewife)  of  the  good  old  days 
was  expected  to  have  no  higher  desire,  no  higher  aim  in  view, 
than  to  attend  to  the  material  wants  of  her  husband,  keep  his 
household  in  order,  and  devote  the  necessary  care  to  his 
children;  she  was,  in  fact,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a good 
housekeeper  and  breeder.  The  modern  wife  has  very  strong 
objections,  and  rightly  so,  to  thus  restricting  her  obligations  in 
marital  life  and  to  occupying  so  unworthy  a relation  towards 
her  husband;  she  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  devoting  herself  to 
the  business  of  housekeeping  and  reproduction,  but  wishes 
besides  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  interests  of  her  husband, 
to  be  permitted  as  he  is  to  let  her  glance  wander  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  her  home  towards  the  doings  of  the  wide 
world;  and  to  have  the  right  to  her  own  individuality  in  think- 
ing and  acting.  Fortunately  in  the  cultured  classes  the  number 
of  men  is  increasing,  who  have  similar  views  as  to  the  marital 
duties  of  women,  and  who  therefore  demand  a higher  standard 
of  culture  and  intelligence  in  their  wife  than  is  required  by  the 
representatives  of  the  old  patriarchal  school.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  latter,  if  well  conducted  and  if  they  find  an  accom- 
modating wife,  may  lead  a peaceful  and  comfortable  married 
life,  their  bodily  wants  being  attended  to  and  their  material 
conditions  developing  satisfactorily;  but  they  are  never  likely  lo 
experience  the  blessings  of  true  conjugal  happiness  resulting 
from  a companionship  of  soul  between  man  and  wife.  Their 
wife  is  not  their  equal,  their  friend  and  adviser  in  times  of 
trouble,  they  seek  the  stimulating  sympathy  they  require  for 
their  ambitions  and  hopes,  not  in  their  own  home  but  among 
their  friends,  and  only  too  often  in  convivial  company,  thus 
robbing  their  wife  of  the  opportunity  of  gradually  learning  how 
to  participate  in  their  interests  and  thoughts,  and  hence  the 
consorts  are  separated  by  an  intellectual  partition  as  it  were. 
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On  the  other  hand,  men  who  hold  the  modern  view  as  to  the 
wife’s  position  in  matrimony  need  not  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  standard  of  culture  when  selecting  a wife.  A highly 
intellectual  man  may  lose  his  heart  to  a girl  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  population,  who  has  visited  no  better  class  school  and 
does  not  possess  the  acquirements  usually  found  among  girls  of 
the  educated  class,  or  his  choice  may  fall  on  one  of  the  latter, 
who  has  only  the  most  superficial  veneer  of  culture,  as  is  un- 
fortunately so  often  the  case.  If  such  a man  feel  it  to  be 
important  for  his  own  happiness  to  raise  the  standard  of  his 
wife’s  culture  to  one  more  nearly  approaching  his  own,  and  if 
she  have  the  necessary  intelligence  and  goodwill  to  become  a 
true  companion  to  her  husband  in  his  intellectual  interests,  her 
want  of  culture  can  as  a rule  be  adjusted  as  far  as  necessary 
either  during  the  period  of  engagement  or  after  marriage. 

RELIGION,  VIEWS  OF  LIFE. 

If  by  the  term  “ religion  ” one  means  a positive  belief,  z.e., 
the  belief  in  a personal  God  and  his  watching  over  man’s 
destiny,  one  might  assume  a priori,  that  the  religious  views  of 
the  consorts  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  character  of 
their  conjugal  life,  and  hence  also  to  the  development  of  con- 
jugal happiness.  The  tenets  of  the  different  religious  per- 
suasions all  preach  the  holiness  of  marriage  and  demand  mutual 
affection  and  esteem  on  the  part  of  those  about  to  be  married. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  belonging  to  some  religious 
denomination  is  essentially  a matter  of  form  for  a large  number 
of  our  cultured  individuals,  and  is  a sort  of  adjunct  of  a more 
or  less  pleasant,  or,  it  may  be,  an  undesirable  kind  presented  by 
our  laws  to  each  individual  in  his  cradle.  Experience  teaches, 
however,  that  good  and  even  happy  marriages  are  by  no  means 
less  common  among  these  persons,  who  only  for  form’s  sake 
belong  to  some  definite  religious  denomination,  or  among  un- 
believers than  they  are  among  those  holding  a positive  belie! ; 
in  other  words,  positive  belief  need  not  necessarily  have  the 
favourable  influence  on  marital  life  that  one  would  a priori 
ascribe  to  it.  Nay,  more,  even  a definite  piety  (orthodoxy! 
does  not  by  any  means  prevent  unsatisfactory  marital  life,,  and 
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on  going  into  the  question  more  carefully  this  will  be  easily 
understood.  A piety  that  only  manifests  the  outward  obedience 
to  church  doctrines,  such  as  prayer,  confession,  fasting,  and 
churchgoing,  &c.,  and  is  not  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
may  be  a mere  veneer  under  which  the  most  marked  coarseness 
of  heart  may  be  concealed.  Only  a positive  belief  that  is 
united  to  true  piety  of  heart  can  have  a favourable  influence  on 
marital  relations.  This  true  piety  of  heart,  however,  is  based 
on  qualities  of  soul,  and  especially  on  a development  of  ethical 
feelings,  that  must  make  themselves  felt  in  matrimony  in  a 
manner  tending  to  promote  harmony,  and  this  quite  independently 
of  any  form  of  positive  belief.  This  fact  explains  how  positive 
belief  can  remain  without  any  influence  tending  to  promote  good 
marital  relations  and  so-called  unbelief  be  harmless.  Excellent 
traits  of  character  and  culture  are  of  far  more  significance  to  a 
favourable  course  of  marital  life  than  firm  adherence  to  any 
church  doctrines. 

As  regards  purely  ecclesiastical  piety,  the  fact  has  further 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  often  favours  marital  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  husband,  through  which  wife  and  children  may 
be  seriously  harmed.  Whilst  the  denominationally  lukewarm, 
or  he  who  is  a stranger  to  every  form  of  denominationalism, 
often  contents  himself  with  a small  number  of  children,  in  order 
to  consider  the  health  of  his  wife  and  the  welfare  of  the 
children  he  already  has,  we  very  often  find  the  pious  of  different 
denominations  giving  way  to  the  sensual  lust  in  the  most  brutal 
manner,  and  bringing  a swarm  of  children  into  the  world,  thereby 
converting  their  wife  into  a brood  mare  and  ruining  her  health, 
and  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  children  s mouths  in  a most 
deplorable  manner.  This  brutality  is  then  covered  by  a 
religious  cloak;  the  large  number  of  children  is  supposed  to 
represent  God’s  blessing,  although  all  the  time  the  cemetery  is 
being  worked  for  in  the  most  ample  manner. 

Differences  in  the  religious  views  of  the  two  consorts  are  of 
very  varying  import  to  marital  life;  this  we  may  assume  from 
what  has  already  been  said.  Modern  legislation  has  removed 
the  limits  that  were  formerly  set  to  marriages  between  adherents 
of  different  denominations.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  only 
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a limited  use  is  made  of  the  rights  thereby  attained.  A strict 
Roman  Catholic  would  hardly  marry  a Jewess,  unless  she  have 
first  been  received  into  the  fold  of  the  church  that  can  alone 
save  the  soul,  and  probably  it  will  be  still  rarer  to  find  an 
orthodox  Jew  marrying  a Christian.  Even  marriages  between 
strict  Catholics  and  strict  Protestants  are  rare.  By  this  means, 
extreme  differences  in  religious,  i.e.,  denominational  views  that 
would  undoubtedly  be  a hindrance  to  the  favourable  course  of 
marital  fellowship,  are  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  love- 
affairs  and  marriages  between  persons,  whose  religious  views 
differ  considerably,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  we  would 
at  once  emphasise,  that  such  differences  need  not  by  any  means 
diminish  conjugal  happiness.  It  is  only  necessary  that  husband 
and  wife  should  mutually,  at  least  formally,  respect  each  other’s 
views;  in  other  words,  should  show  mutual  tolerance,  and  should 
avoid  any  attempt  at  forcing  a conversion.  The  free-thinking 
husband  may  in  his  inmost  heart  smile  at  or  deplore  the  positive 
belief  of  his  wife,  and  she  may  grieve  at  his  unbelief — yet  their 
marital  relations  will  remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  both  regard 
the  difference  in  their  views  as  a fact  that  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  worth  of  their  personality.  In  truly  happy  marriages 
a kind  of  approximation,  or  even  perfect  agreement  of  the 
views  on  religious  matters  mostly  takes  places  in  course  of  time. 
The  free-thinking  husband  gradually  converts  his  religious  wife 
to  freer  religious  views;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a man  who 
is  indifferent  in  his  religious  views  is  induced  by  a wife,  having 
a positive  faith,  to  accept  her  views,  especially  if  she  be  his 
intellectual  superior. 

By  no  means  infrequently,  however,  one  or  both  of  the  con- 
sorts lack  the  mutual  tolerance  and  delicacy  of  feeling  requisite 
as  regards  differences  of  religious  views  if  marital  harmony  is 
not  to  suffer.  This  lack  has  the  greater  influence  the  less  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  consorts  is,  and  often  leads  to  serious 
friction,  more  especially  when  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  children  has  to  be  solved.  Interference  on  the  part  of  third 
parties,  who  take  the  side  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife, 
usually  make  matters  worse,  and  thus  the  discord  becomes 
still  greater. 
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One  thus  sees  that  a similarity  of  religious  belief  of  the  two 
consorts  may  certainly  promote  conjugal  happiness,  but  never- 
theless does  not  on  the  whole  possess  the  importance  one  would 
a priori  attach  to  it. 

T he  views  of  life  are  kindred  to  the  religious  views  and  are 
in  part  connected  with  them.  Of  the  former,  idealism  and 
materialism  may  be  taken  to  be  the  most  important  in  regard  to 
marital  life.  Idealism  of  the  consorts  is,  generally  speaking, 
more  favourable  to  the  development  of  conjugal  happiness  than 
materialism;  in  fact,  one  might  say,  that  a certain  amount  of  the 
former  is  a necessary  antecedent  of  true  conjugal  happiness. 
The  idealist  enters  matrimony  with  other  views  and  hopes  than 
the  materialist;  in  his  case  the  fulfilment  of  ideal  desires  plays 
the  chief  part.  Intercourse  with  his  wife,  the  constant  intel- 
lectual exchange  of  thought  with  her,  her  sympathy  for  his 
ambitions  and  interests,  her  comprehension  for  the  results  of  his 
efforts,  the  agreement  in  their  feelings  and  inclinations,  in  short, 
the  full  community  of  souls  existing  between  him  and  the  loved 
being  is  for  him  a source  of  constant  satisfaction  that  raises  him 
above  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  makes  him  esteem  his  wife, 
is  so  far  as  her  conduct  fulfils  his  expectations,  as  an  intel- 
lectually kindred  being.  The  materialist,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  inclined  to  mainly  consider  the  material  amenities  marital  life 
offers  him.  and  only  to  esteem  his  wife  in  so  far  as  she  strives 
and  understands  how  to  provide  for  his  physical  welfare;  her 
qualities  of  heart  are  less  taken  into  account  by  him  than  the 
advantages  that  her  dowry  and  her  capability  and  solicitude  in 
providing  him  with  his  bodily  needs  may  bring  him. 

The  materially-minded  woman  regards  her  husband  from  the 
same  point  of  view;  his  value  for  her  is  measured  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  amenities  life  at  his  side  offers  her,  according  to  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  his  wealth  or  power  of  earning  an  income 
can  procure  for  her  and  he  allows  her  to  take.  It  is  evident 
that  such  views  cannot  but  influence  the  mutual  conduct. 
Marital  fellowship  offers  both  parties  a source  of  satisfaction 
only  in  so  far  as  it  brings  about  a fulfilment  of  their  marital 
desires.  The  pleasure  domesticity  gives  the  husband  is  already 
disturbed  by  small  incidents,  such  as  must  occur  in  every  family. 
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A badly-cooked  meal,  even  a single  dish  that  is  a failure,  or 
disorder  in  the  house  caused  by  some  accidental  circumstance 
and  causing  him  inconvenience,  influence  his  temper  in  such  a 
way  that  his  wife  cannot  but  be  unpleasantly  impressed  by  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  wife,  again,  a refusal  to  satisfy  some  wish  as 
to  dress,  still  more  a restriction  of  what  she  may  spend,  such 
as  altered  business  conditions  may  render  necessary,  leads  to 
annoyance  that  may  find  expression  in  the  marital  intercourse. 
Even  at  the  best,  where  favourable  external  circumstances  and 
conciliatory  conduct  of  the  consorts  prevent  frequent  disturb- 
ances of  domestic  peace,  true  conjugal  happiness  remains  a 
closed  book  to  the  pronounced  materialist,  since  the  former 
springs  from  the  consciousness  of  life  companionship  with  a 
beloved  and  highly  esteemed  being. 

On  the  whole  a more  or  less  pronounced  contrast  between 
the  views  of  life  above-mentioned  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  matrimony  than  a perfect  agreement  in  them.  As  a rule,  the 
husband  has  a materialistic  and  the  wife  an  idealistic  tendency, 
and  if  the  latter  be  sensible  the  marital  relations  may  on  the 
whole  be  favourable.  When  the  husband  is  a pronounced 
idealist  and  the  wife  a pronounced  materialist  matters  are  often 
less  satisfactory.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  profession  of  the 
husband  in  such  a case.  A scientist  or  an  official  may  be  satis- 
fied (in  part  even  desire)  that  his  wife  should  not  trouble  herself 
about  his  professional  affairs,  should  show  no  interest  in  his 
ambitions,  and  should  not  participate  in  his  higher  views  of  life, 
so  long  as  she  proves  herself  an  estimable  housekeeper  by  her 
care  for  his  physical  comfort  and  by  her  economic  qualities. 
For  the  artist,  for  whom  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  his 
creative  work  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  his  environment,  who  when  in  difficulties  requires  encourage- 
ment and  loving  sympathy  if  he  is  not  to  be  lamed  in  his  efforts, 
a pronouncedly  materialistic  wife,  for  whom  the  question  of 
income  earned  is  of  main  importance  and  whose  interests  do  not 
extend  beyond  household  matters,  becomes  a heavy  curse,  and 
the  unhappiness  of  many  an  artistic  marriage  may  be  ascribed  to 
this  contrast  in  the  views  of  life  held  by  the  consorts. 

As  regards  the  cheerful  and  the  serious  views  of  life,  one 
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might  feel  inclined  to  consider  the  former  as  decidedly  more 
likely  to  promote  conjugal  happiness  than  the  latter.  The  man 
who  recognises  the  brighter  side  of  all  that  may  happen  to  him 
rather  than  the  serious  and  darker  side,  who  easily  overrides 
unpleasant  experiences,  and  unreservedly  gives  himself  up  to  the 
joys  of  the  life  his  circumstances  permit  him  to  lead,  is  also  in 
a position  to  value  and  enjoy  the  amenities  matrimony  offers  him 
in  a greater  measure  than  he  who  takes  a more  serious  view  of 
life,  to  whom  the  dark  side  of  human  existence  is  ever  present, 
and  who  allows  the  worry  as  to  the  future  to  spoil  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment.  Nevertheless  the  more  serious  view  of 
life  does  not  lack  advantages  for  marital  life,  as  it  is  usually 
associated  with  a very  active  sense  of  duty  and  great  coolness 
of  judgment.  A serious  view  of  life  may  be  due  to  disposition,, 
but  it  is  usually  the  fruit  of  rich  and  varied  experience  of  life,, 
and  is  obviously  more  frequently  met  with  in  mature  age  than 
in  youth.  In  couples,  where  there  is  a considerable  difference 
in  age  in  favour  of  the  wife,  the  latter  is  usually  the  representa- 
tive of  the  cheerful,  whilst  the  husband  is  the  adherent  of  the 
more  serious  view  of  life,  and  this  contrast  is  distinctly  advan- 
tageous to  the  marital  fellowship.  The  husband,  who  cannot 
completely  put  aside  the  worries  of  his  calling  in  his  domestic 
life,  finds  a beneficial  diversion  in  intercourse  with  his  wife;  he 
is  induced  by  her  to  take  part  in  enjoyments  he  would  have 
forgone  without  her  influence,  and  the  increase  in  the  pleasures 
of  life,  that  he  owes  to  his  wife,  increases  the  satisfaction  he 
feels  in  connubial  fellowship  and  preserves  the  receptivity  of  his 
mind  to  the  amenities  of  life. 

In  the  contrast  between  optimism  and  pessimism  the  conditions 
are  similar.  The  optimist  who  in  his  undertakings  overlooks  or 
underestimates  obstacles  and  difficulties,  who  is  inclined  to  regard 
what  is  still  very  doubtful  as  certain,  and  shows  confidence  where 
mistrust  would  be  more  to  the  point,  is  naturally  exposed  to 
severe  disappointments,  through  the  material  consequences  of 
which  his  wife  may  also  suffer.  Should  the  optimistic  views 
of  the  husband  find  support  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  a heedless- 
ness as  to  their  future  may  develop  in  both  parties  that  may  very 
seriously  endanger  their  common  interests.  For  the  incorrigible 
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optimist  it  is,  therefore,  a veritable  blessing  if  his  hopefulness 
is  kept  within  bounds  by  a certain  amount  of  pessimism  or 
scepticism  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  he  is  thereby  spared 
bitter  disappointment. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  one  more  view  of  life,  that  appears 
to  be  gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  female  circles  of 
our  large  towns,  and  is  met  with  in  its  crassest  form  and  greatest 
extension  on  American  soil. 

The  North-American  lady  regards  herself  as  a higher,  or  at 
least,  more  finely  organised  being  than  the  man.  in  whose 
presence  she  has  to  fulfil  mainly  a decorative  purpose.  She 
therefore  considers  it  her  principal  duty  to  devote  her  mind  to 
preserving  her  physical  charms  as  long  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore shrinks  from  all  severe  bodily  exertion,  from  repeated 
pregnancies,  with  their  deleterious  influences  on  the  shape 
of  the  body,  and  obviously  also  from  the  trouble  entailed 
in  rearing  many  children.  Her  dignity  as  a lady  also  forbids 
her  performing  any  personal  service  for  a man;  and  this  point 
of  view  dominates  even  the  female  servants,  who,  for  instance, 
refuse  to  brush  the  clothes  of  the  master  of  the  house.  We 
frequently  meet  with  similar  views  not  only  among  the  women 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  but  also  among  those  of  the  middle- 
class  in  Germany.  A large  number  of  children  is  regarded  as 
downright  ungenteel.  Even  if  they  do  not  actually  loathe  the 
idea  of  having  any  progeny  at  all — though  this  also  occurs  at 
times — they  wish  to  limit  the  number  of  their  children  to  a 
minimum  (one  or  two),  even  when  external  circumstances  are 
such  as  would  very  well  support  a larger  number.  They  wish 
their  enjoyment  of  life  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible 
through  pregnancies,  child-bed,  and  the  trouble  of  educating 
their  children,  and  further  wish  to  prevent  an  early  waning  of 
their  bodily  charms.  Not  infrequently  such  doctrines  are  im- 
pressed on  the  daughters  by  the  mothers,  and  the  former  put 
them  into  practice  on  marrying,  whether  their  husband  approve  of 
them  or  not.  It  is  evident  that  the  holding  of  such  views  not  only 
exerts  an  influence  on  the  sexual  conduct  of  the  wife,  but  must 
also  modify  her  views  as  to  the  duties  she  has  to  fulfil  towards 
her  husband  and  children  in  a manner  that  cannot  but  affect 
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unfavourably  the  character  assumed  by  the  marital  life.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  that  a woman  who  is  influenced  by  the  view 
that  the  demands  of  marital  fellowship  must  not  disturb  her 
enjoyment  in  life,  and  that  the  preservation  of  her  bodily  charm 
and  elegant  toilets  must  suffice  to  attach  her  husband  enduringly 
to  her,  would  be  capable  of  devoted  affection  and  self-denial, 
that  alone  can  assure  continued  marital  harmony.  There  cer- 
tainly are  men,  conceited  natures,  who  find  a kind  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  superficiality  and  coldness  of  feeling,  and  in  part 
also  for  other  defects  in  the  wife,  in  the  charm  of  her  external 
appearance  and  the  admiration  which  is  lavished  on  her  by 
society;  and  if  the  husband  be  able  and  inclined  to  meet  her 
luxurious  demands,  a woman  of  the  above-mentioned  type  of 
character  may  lead  a satisfactory  life  by  his  side,  but  such  a 
condition  is  far  removed  from  true  conjugal  happiness.  But  the 
time  must  come  when  no  amount  of  care  and  attention  paid  to 
the  body  can  any  longer  prevent  the  disappearance  of  external 
charms,  when  neither  paint  nor  the  secrets  of  the  toilet  can 
procure  admiration  for  the  wife;  then  it  is,  that  the  formerly 
admired  belle  finds  a ffaw  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  her 
conceited  husband  finds  it  more  difficult  to  overlook  the  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  of  his  helpmeet.  Since  every  deeper  com- 
munity of  soul  is  lacking,  matrimony  becomes  merely  an  outward 
bond  that  fails  to  satisfy  either  of  the  two  parties.  The  woman 
may  then  still  seek  some  compensation  for  the  painfully-felt 
want  of  male  adoration  in  an  artificial  piety  and  in  charity  as 
a pastime,  but  she  w ill  fail  in  thereby  filling  the  void  in  her 
existence. 

ENVIRONMENT,  CALLING. 

It  is  not  only  the  influences  exerted  on  the  individual’s  con- 
duct in  his  own  family  circle,  but  also  those  exerted  by  his  wider 
environment,  that  are  important  to  marital  life.  We  have  here 
to  consider  the  influence  of  the  latter  both  before  marriage  and 
during  matrimonial  life.  Experience  teaches  us  that  young 
people  are  far  more  easily  influenced  by  all  those  psychical 
factors  that  we  call  collectively  “ subjective,”  than  are  persons 
of  maturer  years.  The  conduct  of  the  society  in  which  they 
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live  and  move,  its  views,  manners  and  customs,  its  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  produce  in  them  similar  psychical  processes  and 
modes  of  action,  are  highly  “ contagious,’’  so  to  speak,  because 
such  young  men  lack  that  maturity  of  judgment  and  firmness  of 
character  that  might  protect  them  against  these  influences.  Thus 
it  is,  that  we  often  find  young  men  of  estimable  family  who  are 
turned  aside  into  evil  ways,  or  at  least  led  into  a foolish  life 
incompatible  with  their  duties  through  bad  company,  though  in 
their  own  homes  nothing  but  good  examples  can  have  been  set 
them.  The  influence  of  the  environment,  however,  manifests 
itself  not  only  in  quite  young  men,  but  also  very  frequently,  to 
a certain  extent  at  least,  in  men  of  riper  years,  and  may  naturally 
be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  A young  scientist,  who 
associates  with  friends  who  are  serious  in  their  mode  of  thought, 
diligent  and  ambitious  in  their  profession,  sensitive  to  all  higher 
interests  and  simple  in  their  mode  of  living,  is  not  likely  easily 
to  neglect  his  calling,  to  become  thoughtlessly  involved  in  love 
affairs,  and  to  spend  in  a few  days  in  foolish  enjoyments  the 
means  that  should  have  sufficed  for  his  support  for  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find  this  type  of  conduct  by  no  means 
rarely  in  artistic  circles,  in  which  domesticated  life  and  fore- 
thought for  the  future,  are  often  considered  mere  foolishness,  or 
at  least  as  something  incompatible  with  artistic  life.  One 
enjoys  what  the  moment  brings,  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  squanders  to-day  to  want  to-morrow;  this  carelessness 
in  material  things  is  occasionally  associated  with  extensive 
thoughtlessness  in  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex;  intimacies  are 
entered  into  thoughtlessly  under  the  influence  of  some  momentary 
passion,  then  dissolved,  to  make  room  for  fresh  ones  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  may  be  possible  for  a man  who  has  lived 
in  such  an  environment  to  put  off  the  old  Adam  when  he 
marries  if  he  be  influenced  by  a noble  woman,  and  for  him  to 
be  converted  to  new  habits  that  may  promote  happy  marital  life. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  such  a change,  if  it  takes  place  at 
all,  is  only  transitory,  and  the  influence  of  their  old  environ- 
ment continues  to  act  during  matrimonial  life  and  leads  to  the 
saddest  consequences. 

The  influences  exerted  by  the  wider  environment,  the  place 
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one  lives  in  are,  generally  speaking,  ol  less  import  to  marital 
life;  they  usually  affect  women  more  than  men,  and  may 
occasionally  become  factors  disturbing  to  marital  harmony. 
Cultured  individuals  who  have  grown  up  in  large  towns,  or  have, 
at  least,  spent  many  years  in  them,  develop  tastes  as  regards 
intellectual  enjoyments  and  amusements  that  are  lacking  in  those 
brought  up  in  the  country  or  smaller  towns.  For  the  woman 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  a large  town  matrimony  often 
means  her  having  to  move  to  some  place  where  she  will  have 
to  forgo  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  pleasures  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  (theatres,  concerts,  social  gatherings). 
Sensible  and  cultured  women  who  are  attached  to  their  husbands 
by  a true  love  find  a sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
amenities  of  town  life  in  the  joys  of  matrimony,  and  also  have 
no  difficulty  in  becoming  accustomed  to  the  sometimes  not  over- 
agreeable  social  conditions  of  small  towns.  Spoiled,  foolish 
and  egotistical  women  on  the  other  hand  may  find  the  loss 
of  enjoyment  their  change  in  environment  imposes  on  them  very 
unpleasant,  it  becomes  a source  of  dissatisfaction  to  them  that 
cannot  be  mitigated  even  by  the  affectionate  conduct  of  their 
husband,  and  prevents  complete  marital  harmony. 

i he  environment  in  which  a man  lives  is  in  part  dependent 
on  his  calling.  The  influence  that  the  calling  exerts  on  marital 
life,  especially  in  the  case  of  men,  does  not,  however,  depend 
solely  on  the  environment  it  produces.  If  we  review  the 
different  groups  of  professions  and  callings  and  investigate  the 
marital  relations  associated  with  each,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  no  calling  followed  by  the  husband  excludes  the  possibility 
of  marital  harmony,  but  that  unsatisfactory  marital  conditions  are 
decidedly  more  common  in  some  classes  of  profession  than  others. 
The  extremes  in  this  direction  are  probably  the  married  lives  of 
artists  and  Protestant  priests.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the 
latter  far  more  frequently  run  a thoroughly  satisfactory  course 
and  far  less  frequently  an  unsatisfactory  or  deplorable  one  than 
marriages  of  artists.  This  fact  must  not,  however,  be  attributed 
alone  to  the  differences  in  the  professions  and  the  environment 
associated  with  the  latter.  The  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  art  and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  church,  have  as 
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a rule,  from  the  first  very  differently  disposed  natures,  and  this 
circumstance  is  not  without  influence  on  their  marital  life.  The 
average  artist  is  light-hearted,  easily  excitable,  of  restless  tem- 
perament, more  or  less  sensual  and  full  of  exaggerated  preten- 
sions as  regards  life;  the  theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
more  serious  views  of  life,  a quiet  temperament,  is  modest  in 
his  mode  of  living  and  less  passionately  sensual.  1 o this  must 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  priest  regards  his  wife  as  destined 
for  him  by  God’s  providence  and  consequently  is  more  easily 
satisfied,  notwithstanding  her  mental  and  bodily  deficiencies, 
than  the  artist  who  is  not  dominated  by  any  such  views.  It  is 
therefore  at  once  evident,  that  the  average  mental  disposition 
of  the  priest  and  his  views  as  to  matrimony  tend  to  promote  a 
favourable  course  of  the  latter,  whilst  the  disposition  and  the 
views  of  life  of  the  artist  would  not  tend  to  have  any  such 
influence.  To  this  other  factors  are  added.  The  artist  is 
dependent  on  the  type  of  his  environment  in  his  creative  work, 
since  the  former  may  either  further  or  hinder  his  productive 
power,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  priest  the  surroundings  can  never 
be  of  so  much  importance.  Further,  the  environment  produced  by 
their  callings  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  priest  only 
moves  in  society  where  a serious  view  of  life  predominates  and 
the  sanctity  of  matrimony  is  accepted  as  an  unassailable  axiom. 
In  artistic  circles,  as  is  well  known,  such  views  are  less  strictly 
held.  Particular  forms  of  artistic  activity  conceal  special 
dangers  for  matrimony;  actors  and  singers  of  both  sexes  are 
brought  by  their  professional  work  into  contact  with  one  another 
in  a manner  that  renders  a firm  adherence  to  marital  duties 
difficult,  whilst  in  the  clergy  the  whole  tendency  of  the  calling 
facilitates  their  performance. 

In  his  prologue  to  “ Les  femmes  d’artistes,”  Alphonse 
Daudet  points  out  in  a most  striking  manner  what  disadvantages 
the  artistic  profession  may  bring  to  matrimonial  life.  This 
prologue  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a happily  married 
artist  and  an  unmarried  poet,  in  which  the  former  strongly 
advises  the  latter  against  marrying.  He  points  out  the  enor- 
mous and  exceptional  demands  made  on  the  wife  of  an  artist, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  a perfectly  suitable  wife 
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for  such  an  one;  he  further  points  out  the  terribly  sad  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  a mistaken  selection  of  a wife  in 
many  artistic  marriages.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  he 
remarks:  Mais  pour  nous  tous,  peintres,  poetes,  sculpteurs, 

musiciens,  qui  vivons  en  dehors  de  la  vie,  occupes  seulement  a 
l’etudier,  a la  reproduire,  en  nous  tenant  toujours  un  peu  loin 
d’elle,  comme  on  se  recule  d un  tableau  pour  mieux  le  voir,  je 
dis  que  le  manage  ne  peut  etre  qu  une  exception.  A cet  etre 
nerveux,  exigeant,  impressionable,  a cet  homme-enfant  qu  on 
appelle  un  artist,  il  faut  un  type  de  femme  special,  presque 
introuvable,  et  le  plus  sur  est  encore  de  ne  pas  le  chercher. 


Avec  cela  que  ce  doit  etre  amusant  d’etre  la  femme  d un 
homme  de  genie.  11-y-a  des  femmes  de  contonniers  qui  sont 
bien  plus  heureuses.” 


4 L air  de  la  maison  nous  enveloppe,  et,  s’il  ne  s’y  mele  un 
grain  d’ ideal,  nous  alourdit  et  nous  fatigue  vite.  D’ailleurs 
1 ’ artiste  met  en  general  tout  ce  qu’ il  a de  force  et  d’energie  dans 
son  oeuvre,  et,  apres  ses  luttes  solitaires  et  patientes,  se  trouve 
sans  volonte  contre  les  minuties  de  la  vie.  Avec  Iui  les 
tyrannies  feminines  ont  beau  jeu.  Nul  n’est  plus  facilement 
dompte,  conquis.  Seulement,  gare  ! II  ne  faut  pas  qu’ il 
sente  trop  le  joug.  Si  un  jour  ces  bandelettes  invisibles  dont 
on  l’enveloppe  sournoisement  serrent  un  peu  trop  fort,  arrivent 
a empecher  1 ’effort  artistique,  d’un  seul  coup  il  les  arrache 
toutes  et,  mefiant  de  sa  propre  faiblesse,  se  sauve.  . . . 

Car  il  ne  suffit  pas  d’etre  bonne  et  intelligente  pour  etre 
la  vraie  compagne  d’un  artiste.  Il  faut  encore  avoir  un  tact 
infini,  une  abnegation  souriante,  et  c’est  cela  qu’il  est  miraculeux 
de  trouver  chez  une  femme  jeune,  ignorante  et  curieuse  de  la 

• t ♦ 

vie.  . . . 

Von  fk  olzogen  (“  Zur  Psychologie  der  Kuenstlerehe.  Sex 
Probl.”  1908)  arrives  at  a similar  view  regarding  the  qualities 
an  artist’s  wife  should  possess.  The  author  emphasises  the  fact, 
that  inconstancy  and  frivolity  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
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associated  with  artistic  life — unfortunately,  he  adds — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  the  greatest  artistic  virtuosity  that  is  signalised 
by  a sometimes  almost  mad  fanaticism  in  adhering  to  errors  that 
have  been  once  passionately  advocated.  Nowhere  are  such 
foolish  marriages  contracted  as  in  artistic  circles,  and  nowhere 
are  the  tragedies  of  such  mistaken  alliances  played  out  to  the 
bitter  end  with  greater  heroism  than  among  artists.’  At  the 
same  time,  V.  W olzogen  has  to  admit,  that  the  artist  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  exacting  and  the  most  easily  offended 
husband,  and  that  a woman  who  is  able  to  enduringly  satisfy 
the  demands  of  an  artist  must  possess  rare  mental  qualities,  and 
must  constantly  employ  artifices  which  are  very  difficult  to  a 
normal  woman.  According  to  V.  W olzogen,  culture  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  plays  quite  a subordinate  part  in  the  question 
of  the  suitability  of  a woman  to  become  an  artist  s wife.  A 
happy  instinct  may  enable  even  girls  of  the  lower  class  to  acquire 
such  artifices  without  trouble. 

Whilst  the  above  authors  do  not  give  a good  prognosis  for 
artistic  marriages  in  general,  Hard i;  takes  a less  pessimistic  view 
respecting  men  of  letters. 

Hard l;  believes  that  the  literary  profession  as  such  does  not 
hinder  conjugal  happiness  more  than  any  civil  calling.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  most  literary 
men  work  at  home,  and  hence  do  not  appreciate  their  home 
life  to  the  same  extent  as  those  do  who  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  day  away  from  it,  and  are  spared  the  worries  about 
servants,  spring-cleaning,  noisy  children,  and  similar  unpleasant- 
nesses inseparable  from  domestic  life. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  literary  man  who  works  at  home 

m 

is  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  his  work  by  unpleasant  domestic 
incidents  and  by  the  foolish  or  exacting  conduct  of  his  wife, 
than  a man  whose  work  lies  away  from  home;  but  my  own 
experience  teaches  me  that  many  writers  attach  an  importance 
to  the  influence  of  domestic  life  it  does  not  really  deserve. 
Owing  to  purely  subjective  causes  their  productivity  is  liable 
to  considerable  fluctuations,  periods  m which  the  favours  of  their 
muse  are  poured  upon  them  abundantly,  are  followed  by  weeks 
and  months,  during  which  she  turns  from  them,  and  notwith- 
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standing  all  their  efforts  their  work  makes  no  progress,  or,  at 
least,  does  not  assume  the  form  they  wish  it  to  assume;  the 
right  inspiration  is  lacking.  It  is  at  such  times  that  these  in  any 
case  sufficiently  nervous  gentlemen  become  still  more  nervous 
and  irritable.  A fly  on  the  wall  will  annoy  them,  and  they  are 
only  too  apt  to  contribute  the  reduction  in  their  creative  power 
to  domestic  conditions,  that  did  not  seriously  impair  their  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  more  favourable  period. 

The  economic  side  of  a profession  is,  generally  speaking,  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  course  of  marital  life  than  the 
of  profession.  In  this  respect  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  various  professions  or  callings.  It 
is  obvious,  that  a calling  that  produces  a large  income  has  a more 
favourable  influence  on  marital  life  than  one  yielding  but  a poor 
return;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  professions  yielding  a 
steady  though  modest  income  are  similarly  more  favourable  than 
those  with  a fluctuating  return.  When  we  take  these  circum- 
stances into  account  we  must  admit,  that  the  working  conditions 
of  our  labouring  classes  must  on  the  whole  act  as  obstacles 
to  the  attainment  of  conjugal  happiness,  such  as  do  not  occur 
in  the  economically  better  situated  classes.  The  average  wages 
in  the  different  industrial  districts  are  so  low  proportionately  to 
the  cost  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  support  of  even  a small  family  becomes  an  impossibility, 
and  the  wife  is  forced  to  contribute  her  share  more  or  less.  To 
low  wages  are  further  superadded  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  to  which  all 
industries  are  liable,  and  the  frequent  wage-wars  with  their 
associated  strikes  and  lock-outs.  This  miserable  state  of  affairs 
is  rendered  still  worse  by  long  hours  of  labour,  the  particularly 
exhausting  nature  and  monotony  of  the  work,  which  dulls  the 
mind,  and  the  unhygienic  conditions  under  which  the  people 
have  to  work.  One  can  therefore  understand,  though  one  may 
not  countenance  or  excuse  it,  that  the  labourer  under  such  con- 
ditions flies  to  his  comforter  alcohol,  which,  however,  only 
makes  the  position  of  himself  and  his  family  still  worse. 

The  import  of  female  labour  to  matrimony  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  present  day,  since  economic  independ- 
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ence  of  the  women  is  often  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
womens  rights  as  one  of  the  main  desiderata  for  improving  the 
marital  conditions.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  again  later 
on.  In  dealing  with  the  influence  of  female  labour  on  the 
character  assumed  by  marital  life,  we  have  to  consider  not  only 
women  following  an  independent  calling,  but  also  the  far  more 
frequent  cases  where  the  wife  participates  in  her  husband  s 
calling,  as  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  agricultural,  trade,  and 
mercantile  classes.  Work  performed  by  a woman  at  some 
calling  naturally  entails  a reduction  of  her  work  in  the  household 
and  in  bringing  up  the  children,  and  this  may  lead  to  more  or 
less  serious  consequences.  Where  the  material  circumstances  of 
the  family  do  not  admit  of  the  removal  of  this  evil,  and  where 
the  husband  is  considerate  enough  to  recognise  in  the  business 
activity  of  his  wife  a compensating  factor  for  her  reduced  work 
in  the  household,  the  participation  of  the  wife  in  her  husband’s 
calling  can  lead  to  no  clouding  of  the  marital  relations;  it  may 
even  be  a factor  that  increases  the  esteem  felt  by  him  for  her, 
and  hence  strengthen  the  bond  of  conjugal  fellowship,  if  the 
wife  carries  out  her  professional  work  carefully  and  with  great 
zeal  and  thereby  considerably  relieves  him  of  a part  of  the 
burden  of  earning  a living.  Regarding  the  influence  that  the 
practice  of  independent  higher  professions  by  the  wife  may 
exert  on  marital  life  we  have  at  the  present  moment  no  special 
results  of  investigations.  Two  authors,  A dele  Gerhard  and 
Helene  Simon  set  themselves  the  valuable  task  of  studying  the 
influence  on  motherhood  of  intellectual  professional  work  by 
collecting  a large  amount  of  material;  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  are  also  of  import  to  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing. They  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  a woman, 
who  is  a mother,  devotes  herself  to  independent  intellectual 
professional  work,  an  ideational  incompatibility  of  diverging 
duties  is  caused,  which  comes  into  play,  even  when  congenital 
creative  instinct  acts  as  one  of  the  motives  for  her  activity  but 
the  intellectual  work  is  the  principal  or  only  source  of  income. 
The  reports  received  from  the  experts  to  whom  the  question 
had  been  submitted  proved  unanimously  : that  conditions  are 
associated  with  nearly  every  form  of  intellectual  work,  which 
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render  a harmonious  combination  of  such  work  with  the  calling 
of  motherhood  impossible.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  simultaneousness  of  maternal  and  intellectual  activity  are 
conflicting. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  what  applies  to  maternal  duties  will 
also  apply  to  a certain  extent  to  the  duties  towards  the  husband. 
The  female  artist  who  in  her  work  is  tied  down  to  utilising  a 
momentarily  existing  inspiration,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
actress,  must  regularly  devote  a considerable  part  of  the  day  to 
her  profession,  cannot  achieve  what  a woman  with  no  profession 
can  as  regards  providing  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  her  husband 
and  participating  in  his  professional  and  other  interests.  She 
must,  if  she  wishes  to  achieve  anything  really  excellent,  some- 
times become  completely  absorbed  in  her  profession,  so  that 
she  cannot  do  justice  in  any  way  to  other  demands  made  on 
her.  This  may  not  only  be  severely  felt  by  the  husband  if  he 
is  tenderly  attached  to  her,  but  must  also  call  forth  in  herself 
a mental  conflict  similar  to  that  produced  by  enforced  neglect 
of  maternal  duties.  Nevertheless,  whether  the  woman  suffer 
more  or  less  under  the  conflict  or  no,  for  the  character  of  the 
marital  relations  the  latter  may  remain  devoid  of  importance. 
When  the  husband  of  an  artist  is  an  artist  himself  or  at  least 
has  the  necessary  understanding  for  her  artistic  work,  he  may 
find  sufficient  compensation  in  her  professional  and  in  part  also 
in  her  material  success  for  the  loss  it  may  cause  him  in  his 
opportunities  for  intercourse  with  her  and  in  his  domestic  com- 
fort. Indeed,  the  achievements  of  his  wife  may  considerably 
increase  her  worth  in  her  husband’s  eyes.  For  her,  again,  the 
appreciation  shown  her  by  her  husband  may  become  a source 
of  satisfaction  and  encouragement,  so  that  the  intimacy  of  the 
marital  relations  is  not  only  not  impaired,  but  actually  increased 
by  artistic  activity  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Nevertheless,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  where  both  husband  and  wife  belong 
to  the  same  artistic  profession  (for  instance,  actors)  the  greater 
public  success  of  the  wife  may  lead  to  petty  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  and  this  may  disturb  the  marital  relations. 

The  increase  in  industrial  undertakings  in  our  country 
(Germany)  has  led  to  the  removal  from  their  domestic  activity 
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of  a constantly  increasing  number  of  married  women  and  to  their 
employment  in  trades.  The  smaller  wages  demanded  by 
women  have  often  induced  manufacturers  to  transfer  work  for- 
merly performed  by  men  to  women,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  The  work  thus  offered  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  small  amount  earned  by  men  on  the  other  has  induced  the 
women  more  and  more  to  exchange  their  domestic  work  for 
industrial.  What  deplorable  consequences  to  the  marital 
relations  may  result  from  the  removal  of  the  wife  from  the  home 
is  shown  eloquently  by  an  occurrence  in  recent  times.  During 
a series  of  stoppages  of  work,  in  which  the  families  of  the 
labourers  were  mainly  dependent  on  outside  subsidies  for  their 
subsistence,  it  was  proved  that  during  this  time  the  sickness  and 
mortality  rates  among  the  children  decreased;  this  may  surely 
be  taken  as  a striking  proof  how  disastrous  industrial  employ- 
ment of  both  parents  is  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  children.1 
If  the  children  suffer  so  severely  under  the  conditions  of 
labour  of  their  parents,  we  may  well  assume  that  the  latter 
cannot  have  much  enjoyment  in  their  home. 

HABITS  OF  LIFE. 

The  habits  of  the  individual  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  various  ways  to  the  character  of  marital  companionship,  since 
they  may  tend  to  improve  or  damage  the  economic  position  and 
health  of  those  concerned,  and  may  at  the  same  time  also 
influence  the  relations  of  the  consorts  towards  each  other  in  a 
favourable  or  unfavourable  manner.  Most  people  have  a ten- 
dency to  continue  after  marriage  in  the  habits  they  possessed 
before,  provided  these  were  not  merely  forced  on  them  by 
external  circumstances.  The  consequences  to  the  character  of 
the  marital  life  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  kind  of 
the  habit,  and  to  the  conditions  matrimony  may  offer  to  both 
parties.  Thus  a girl  who  in  the  parental  home  has  been  accus- 

1 As  Bebel  reports  in  his  book,  “ Die  Frau  und  der  Sozia- 
lismus”  (Woman  and  Socialism),  similar  experiences  were 
made  some  decades  ago  in  England  and  North  America  in 
times  of  general  want  of  employment,  through  which  women 
employed  in  industry  were  forced  to  take  a holiday. 
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tomed  to  diligence,  thrift,  and  modesty  in  her  pretensions,  and 
fulfilled  these  requirements  with  pleasure  and  affection,  is  likely 
to  be  a thorough,  economical,  and  dutiful  wife  when  she 
marries;  and  a man,  who  as  a bachelor  always  led  a steady, 
diligent  life  and  limited  his  amusements  to  what  he  could  afford, 
Is  not  likely  as  a married  man  to  become  a drunkard  or  spend- 
thrift. On  the  other  hand,  a girl  who  comes  from  a home  in 
which — as  so  often  happens — life  has  been  on  the  grand  style, 
and  quite  beyond  the  means  of  her  parents,  in  which  the 
daughters  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a good 
housewife,  but  merely  trained  to  catch  the  men  in  order  to  find 
a provision  for  life — such  a girl,  unless  she  have  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  a goldfish,  will  cause  her  husband  many  a bad 
hour  owing  to  her  habits  and  pretensions.  During  the 
engagement,  especially  if  she  has  a decided  affection  for  her 
fiance,  it  may  not  seem  too  difficult  to  her  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  the  prospective  modest  circumstances;  but  after  marriage 
the  influence  of  her  old  habits  comes  into  play  more  and  more 
when  the  intoxication  of  the  honeymoon  is  past,  and  the  life 
she  has  to  lead  assumes  a very  different  complexion  from  what 
she  had  expected.  The  deprivations  she  has  to  suffer  are 
greater,  the  enjoyments  she  can  afford  less,  the  home  which 
the  means  at  her  disposal  are  able  to  provide  more  modest  than 
she  had  expected,  and  a comparison  of  her  own  circumstances 
with  those  of  her  better  situated  friends  does  not  serve  to 
improve  matters.  Thus  it  is  that  ill-humour  begins,  that  may 
more  or  less  spoil  marital  life,  and  should  the  wife  not  be 
sensible  may  even  lead  to  serious  discord. 

Among  the  men  also  it  not  rarely  happens  that  luxurious 
habits  they  were  able  to  satisfy  as  bachelors  must  be  relin- 
quished for  material  reasons  after  marriage,  and  they  cannot 
always  accept  this  fact  with  a light  heart.  If  the  wife  offers 
him  a simple  meal,  because  the  domestic  budget  does  not 
allow  of  anything  better,  instead  of  the  dinner  of  many  courses 
the  husband  had  been  accustomed  to  as  a bachelor,  if  theatres, 
concerts,  and  excursions  have  to  be  reduced,  many  a sigh  will 
be  heaved  by  the  spoiled  husband  over  the  limitations  matri- 
mony has  brought  him,  and  his  good  humour  may  suffer  to  such 
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an  extent  that  his  wife  cannot  fail  to  feel  it  unpleasantly.  It  is 
far  worse,  however,  if  the  husband  or  the  w ife  gives  way  to 
extravagant  habits  that  are  not  compatible  with  the  limitations 
of  their  income.  Under  such  circumstances  a financial  deficit 
and  its  necessary  consequence  of  debts  are  inevitable.  Once 
such  a condition  has  been  reached  it  usually  deteriorates  rapidly, 
unless  the  couple  can  pull  themselves  together  and  make  the 
necessary  reductions  in  their  expenses,  and  sooner  or  later  must 
end  in  ruin,  that  may  swallow  up  not  only  the  husband’s  fortune, 
but  usually  also  that  of  the  wife,  all  the  more  so  since  our  marital 
laws  (Germany)  do  not  prevent  the  husband  from  squandering 
his  wife’s  dowry. 

Besides  the  habits  of  life  that  influence  the  economic  position 
of  the  consorts,  those  impairing  the  conditions  of  health  play  a 
by  no  means  subordinate  role',  they  often  associated  with 
one  another.  In  the  first  place,  habitual  abuse  of  alcohol  must 
be  considered.  The  woman  who  gives  her  hand  to  a drunkard 
usually  has  to  face  a sad  fate.  A brave,  self-sacrificing  being, 
like  Fritz  Reuter’s  Louise,  may  occasionally  succeed  in  becom- 
ing the  saving  angel  of  a drunkard,  but  such  is  the  exception. 
The  greatest  patience  and  the  most  self-denying  devotion  of  the 
wife  are  usually  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  ten- 
dencies of  a drunkard.  We  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
describing  the  domestic  misery  that  is  the  destiny  of  numberless 
families  in  which  the  husband  is  a drunkard;  suffice  it  to  point 
out  that  drunkards,  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  potency, 
very  often  render  life  difficult  for  their  wives  by  jealousy,  super- 
added  to  other  hardships  they  impose  upon  them.  Neither  need 
we  occupy  ourselves  with  the  sad  role  a drunken  wife  plays  in 
her  family.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  omit  to  point  out 
that  drunkenness  of  the  parents  (fathers  as  well  as  mothers)  may 
severely  damage  the  progeny  by  causing  mental  and  bodily 
defects  in  the  latter.  Even  the  so-called  moderate  enjoyment 
of  alcohol  may  lead  to  very  sad  consequences  in  marital  life. 
The  man  of  limited  means,  who  regards  it  as  his  right,  as  is 
unfortunately  often  the  case,  to  consume  .daily  several  pints  of 
beer  or  a corresponding  quantity  of  wine,  very  often  robs  his 
family  of  the  means  that  are  necessary  for  their  support  by  the 
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expense  entailed  in  supplying  the  amount  of  alcohol  he  requires 
Whilst  the  wife  and  children  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a meagre 
supper,  and  the  wife  often  has  to  earn  a few  additional  half- 
pence by  hard  extra  work,  the  husband  sits  night  after  night  in 
the  public-house  or  club  and  enjoys  himself  over  so-and-so  many 
pints  of  beer,  all  the  time  damaging  his  own  health.  Every 
true  philanthropist  must  be  filled  with  the  deepest  grief  when 
he  considers  what  enormous  sums  are  constantly  sacrificed  to 
habits  of  drunkenness,  especially  by  our  labouring  classes,  and 
what  terrible  harm  accrues  to  the  families  by  the  reduction  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  associated  with  it.  In  the  middle- 
class  also  the  drinking  habits  of  the  men  still  very  often  make 
themselves  felt  in  an  unfavourable  manner  in  the  economic 
position  of  the  family.  What  the  husband  spends  at  the  bar 
must  in  this  case  also  be  frequently  compensated  for  by  retrench- 
ment in  part  even  of  urgent  requirements  of  the  family.  Further, 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  hours  spent  by  the  husband 
in  jovial  company  are  lost  to  his  family,  that  the  habit  of 
regularly  spending  his  time  in  the  restaurant  or  club  leads  to  a 
neglect  of  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  his  children  and 
a reduction  of  his  intercourse  with  his  wife,  and  this  is  very 
likely  to  make  her  unhappy.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  this  so-called  moderate  drinking  in  many  cases  damages 
the  health  and  leads  to  aggravation  of  already  existing  disease. 

Another,  on  the  whole  less  serious,  but  still  by  no  means 
harmless,  habit  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  under 
the  present-day  conditions  of  work  and  competition,  is  excessive 
devotion  in  one’s  calling,  such  as  we  particularly  meet  with 
among  merchants  and  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
disturbances  of  health,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  that 
this  habit  produces  are  well  known;  not  only  does  the  working 
capacity  of  the  individual  himself  suffer,  but  often  his  whole 
family  life.  The  overworked  man  becomes  nervous  and 
irritable,  so  that  his  family  finds  it  difficult  to  associate  with 
him.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  excessive  extension  of  pro- 
fessional work  must  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be 
devoted  to  family  life;  the  wife  and  children  hardly  see  the 
father  of  the  family  except  at  meals.  The  wife  is  forced  to 
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forgo  many  a pleasure  which  she  can  only  enjoy  in  the  company 
of  her  husband,  important  household  matters  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  education  of  the  children,  that  the  husband  should 
help  in  deciding,  have  to  be  decided  by  the  wife  alone.  Men 
are  often  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  their  family,  must  offer  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  the  wife  and  family  for  the  loss  the 
family  intercourse  sustains  owing  to  their  working  habits.  Sen- 
sible and  affectionate  wives,  however,  cannot  share  this  point 
of  view;  it  is  far  less  what  they  themselves  lose  in  their  own 
enjoyment  of  life  owing  to  the  conduct  of  their  husband,  that 
affects  them,  than  what  he  robs  himself  of,  and  the  damage 
his  health  may  suffer,  through  this  incessant  pursuit  of  money, 
through  the  restless  struggle  for  celebrity,  &c. 

Besides  the  justifiable  complaints  one  so  often  hears  now- 
adays from  not  a few  excellent  wives  about  the  boundless 
devotion  of  their  husbands  to  professional  work  and  other 
demands  made  on  their  time  (charitable  work,  politics,  &c.), 
lamentations  also  come  from  foolish  and  pleasure-seeking  wives, 
who  cannot  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  their  husbands 
do  not  find  the  time  which,  according  to  their  idea,  they  should 
devote  to  them  personally  and  to  their  common  amusements. 
These  ladies  have,  as  a rule,  never  been  accustomed  to  any 
kind  of  more  serious  occupation  and  cannot  understand  that  a 
serious  man  sacrifices  his  own  pleasures  to  the  demands  of  his 
profession;  they  cannot  employ  themselves  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prevent  themselves  from  becoming  bored.  The  deplorable 
habits  such  women  bring  with  them  into  married  life  give  rise 
to  many  sad  consequences;  for  the  apparently  neglected  or  mis- 
understood wife,  if  she  have  not  a very  firm  character,  is  only 
too  likely  to  find  some  other  man  who  will  compensate  her  for 
what  her  husband  is  unable  to  give  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
work. 

Among  the  habits  of  life  must  also  be  counted  the  amount 
of  intellectual  pleasure  the  individual  allows  himself  to  enjoy. 
These  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  physical  pleasures,  in 
that  they  are  more  enduring.  The  most  luxurious  meal 
cannot  give  us  a sense  of  pleasure  that  leaves  any  advantage  on 
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the  following  day.  Intellectual  pleasures,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  give  a temporary  enjoyment,  but  they  also  increase  our 
intellectual  stock  and  increase  our  receptivity  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful side  of  life.  Frequent  participation  in  common  in  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  life  therefore  also  tends  to  promote 
marital  happiness;  such  are  home  music,  home  reading  of  good 
books,  social  intercourse  in  a restricted  circle  of  kindred  spirits 
and  pleasant  friends,  visits  to  the  theatre  and  concert  hall.  The 
interest  for  one  or  other  intellectual  enjoyment  is  often  different 
in  the  two  consorts,  but  this  need  not  prevent  their  common 
participation  in  them,  provided  the  marital  relations  be  good, 
because  by  so  doing  an  assimilation  of  tastes  occurs  and  this 
must  tend  to  strengthen  their  community  of  soul  to  an  extent 
that  must  not  be  underrated. 

PREMARITAL  SEXUAL  LIFE. 

From  gray  antiquity  to  the  present  day  the  civilised  peoples 
of  the  West  have  made  different  demands  on  the  two  sexes  as 
regards  premarital  sexual  life.  The  wife,  unless  she  be  a 
widow,  is  expected  to  be  a “ virgo  intacta,”  whilst  in  the  man 
no  such  demand  is  made.  This  demand,  which  is  also  adhered 
to  in  circles  that  are  not  inclined  to  be  prejudiced,  does  not 
depend  on  any  legislative  or  religious,  i.e.,  denominational 
enactment,  but  is  associated  with  a conception  regarding  the 
specific  sexual  honour  of  woman  that,  originating  in  ancient 
times,  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  According  to 
this  view,  woman  has  a sexual  honour  peculiar  to  her  that  may 
be  hurt  or  lost  if  she  practise  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage; 
she  must  enter  matrimony  with  this  honour  intact.  The  idea  of 
actual  bodily  injury  plays  no  part  or  at  least  only  a subordinate 
one;  a girl  who  loses  her  hymen  by  operation  or  by  some  other 
accidental  circumstance  is,  according  to  the  prevalent  view,  as 
much  a virgin  as  a girl  whose  hymen  is  intact.  With  regard 
to  men  the  conception  of  a specific  sexual  honour  does  not  exist; 
his  honour,  according  to  the  recognised  view,  does  not  suffer 
through  premarital  sexual  intercourse,  even  though  it  be  with 
prostitutes.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  more  deeply  into  a dis- 
cussion as  to  this  deplorable  conception  of  a specific  sexual 
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honour  peculiar  to  women,  which  has  already  produced  so  many 
victims  and  led  to  such  serious  consequences.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  decades,  and  particularly  in  Scandinavia,  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  require  sexual  purity  before  marriage 
in  man  just  as  it  is  demanded  in  woman.  What  is  right  for  the 
woman  should  be  right  for  the  man,  it  is  maintained.  If  men 
demand  premarital  sexual  continence  of  women,  women  are 
justified  in  demanding  the  same  of  men.  As  will  be  easily 
understood,  this  point  of  view  has  been  greatly  lauded,  especially 
by  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights;  the  motives  underlying  their 
appreciation,  however,  are  less  likely  to  influence  men  than  the 
hygienic  views  advanced  in  modern  times  which  demand  sexual 
continence  in  men  before  marriage  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
health  and  that  of  their  children.1 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  view,  that  premarital  sexual 
continence  of  the  man  tends  to  promote  the  objects  of  matrimony 
and  is  of  an  importance  to  a satisfactory  development  of  marital 
companionship  that  cannot  be  overrated,  we  find  other  concep- 
tions that  are  based  on  a very  different  point  of  view.  Among 
the  well-to-do  circles  in  society  (especially  in  France)  are  to  be 
found  many  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  young  man  who  is 
to  become  a steady  married  man  should  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  life  to  the  full  before  marriage,  and  in  so  doing 
should  have  also  gained  experiences  in  the  sphere  of  love,  in 
other  words  by  sexual  intercourse.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
start,  it  would  seem,  from  the  idea  that  every  young  man  is 
bound  at  some  time  or  other  to  go  through  a period  of  storm 
and  stress,  and  that  he  who  does  not  do  so  before  marriage  will 
run  the  danger  of  doing  so  as  a married  man  and  thereby  wreck- 
ing his  married  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
another  idea  that  still  prevails  to  a very  great  extent  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  comes  into  play.  According  to  these  good 


1 Michels , Die  Grenzen  der  Geschlechtsmoral  (the  Boun- 
daries of  Sex  Morality),  like  the  female  idealists,  has  recently 
put  forward  a demand  for  premarital  sexual  abstinence  in  the 
man  based  on  grounds  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  hygiene. 
In  his  opinion  polygamous  premarital  life  excludes  mono- 
gamous postmarital  life. 
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people  the  choice  of  a wife  should  not  depend  alone  if  at  all 
on  her  personality,  in  other  words  on  love,  but  on  her  social 
position,  her  wealth,  rank,  family,  &c.,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  a man  who  has  tasted  all  the  pleasures  of  life  in  every 
possible  way  will  bear  the  chains  such  a marriage  of  expediency 
imposes  on  him,  than  he  who  expects  to  find  a satisfaction  of  all 
his  erotic  desires  in  mere  marital  companionship. 

Even  in  the  medical  profession  there  is  no  lack  of  opposition 
to  premarital  sexual  continence,  and  the  number  of  opponents 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Medical  men  base  their  views  on  the 
observation  of  cases  in  which  sexual  abstinence  appears  to  have 
injured  the  health.  In  describing  the  kind  and  frequency  of 
the  injury  sustained  there  has  been  no  lack  of  errors  and 
exaggeration.  Still,  judging  by  my  own  observations,  which 
are  confirmed  by  other  reliable  observers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  long-continued  non-satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instinct  may  in 
a man  produce  not  only  discomfort  but  even  distinct  morbid 
manifestations,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  in  other  cases  sexual 
abstinence  is  tolerated  without  any  drawbacks  to  health  and 
the  working  capacity  of  the  individual  is  in  fact  increased  if 
anything.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  consequence  arises 
depends,  apart  from  the  duration  of  such  abstinence,  on  the  age 
of  the  individual,  on  his  sexual  and  nervous  constitution,  his 
conditions  of  life,  and  partly  also  on  his  whole  mental  pre- 
disposition. 

As  I have  shown  elsewhere,1  the  sexual  constitution  is  of 
particular  importance,  and  may  according  to  each  individual 
case  either  greatly  facilitate  or  just  as  greatly  hinder  the  tolerating 
of  abstinence. 

Besides  all  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  medical 
men  and  hygienists  recommend  premarital  sexual  abstinence 
this  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  health  that  are 
associated  with  illegitimate  sexual  intercourse,  especially  that 
with  prostitutes.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  protective  means 
hitherto  usually  employed  these  dangers  are  on  the  whole  con- 


1 Loewenfeld  : “ Uber  die  Sexuelle  Konstitution  und 

andere  Sexual  Probleme.”  J.  F.  Bergmann,  Wiesbaden,  ign. 
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siderably  greater  than  those  of  abstinence,  a circumstance  that 
still  justifies  the  medical  advice  to  avoid  sexual  intercourse  before 
marriage — apart  from  exceptional  cases. 

The  importance  of  premarital  sexual  abstinence  to  a favour- 
able character  of  marital  relations  is,  however,  not  limited  to 
hygienic  considerations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  wife  will  be  considerably  increased  and  therewith 
also  the  bond  of  connubial  fellowship  will  be  strengthened  for 
a man,  who  for  the  first  time  learns  to  know  the  pleasures  of 
sexual  intercourse  through  his  wife  and  in  consequence  has  to 
thank  her  for  enriching  and  embellishing  his  life.  But  one 
must  not  regard  the  significance  to  marital  life  of  premarital 
sexual  abstinence  as  being  the  same  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  by  no  means  immaterial  whether  such  abstinence  is 
dependent  on  religious  or  on  purely  ethical  and  aesthetic  grounds. 
The  orthodox  believer,  who  is  continent  only  in  obedience  to  the 
religious  commandment,  may  be  a man  of  inferior  character 
which  he  may  also  manifest  in  his  married  life,  and  which 
may  offer  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  development  of  con- 
jugal happiness.  Sexual  abstinence  does  not  prevent  a man 
from  deciding  as  to  his  choice  of  a helpmeet  as  the  result  of 
purely  material  interests  and  considerations  of  convenience;  the 
deplorable  results  of  such  an  union  cannot  be  compensated  for 
by  the  sexual  purity  of  the  husband,  at  the  most  they  may  be 
somewhat  mitigated.  Not  rarely,  however,  the  choice  of  a 
partner  for  life  is  unfavourably  influenced  by  sexual  continence 
of  the  man;  the  young  man  with  strong  sexual  instincts  but  living 
in  sexual  abstinence  is  in  danger  of  being  influenced  in  his 
decision  more  by  the  bodily  and  sensually  exciting  appearance 
of  the  woman  than  by  her  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
hence  often  makes  a choice  that  may  temporarily  satisfy  his 
passion,  but  makes  a conjoint  life  that  shall  enduringly  satisfy 
both  parties  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sexual  inter- 
course on  the  part  of  the  husband  before  marriage  does  not 
prevent  harmonious  marital  relations,  and  that  a delusion  of  the 
wife  as  to  his  premarital  sexual  life  is  by  no  means  necessary 
towards  obtaining  it.  Even  in  cases  where  such  intercourse 
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has  led  to  injury  to  health  (e.g.,  sterility),  marital  communion 
may  permanently  retain  a happy  character. 

We  thus  see  from  the  above  that  sexual  purity  in  the  husband 
is  not  quite  of  the  importance  to  married  life  that  might  be 
ascribed  to  it  a priori , and  that  the  demand  for  such  purity  can 
only  be  sufficiently  grounded  on  hygienic  motives.  Those 
idealists  who  consider  the  demand  justified,  that  the  man  should 
enter  matrimony  as  a pure  fool,  because  this  condition  is 
demanded  from  the  woman  who  steps  before  the  altar,  do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  are  aiming  at.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  a man’s  virtue  may  be  merely  due  to  sexual  weakness 
(small  sexual  desire)  and  therefore  is  nothing  particularly  praise- 
worthy, that,  on  the  other  hand,  a mighty  sexual  instinct  that 
remains  unsatisfied  may  lead  to  morbid  conditions;  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  and  especially  ethically  high-standing  young 
men  practise  sexual  intercourse,  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
it  gives  them,  but  only  with  a kind  of  abhorrence,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  a domination  by  sexual  thoughts  and 
to  liberate  themselves  from  a sexual  craving.  THEY  FURTHER 
LEAVE  OUT  OF  CONSIDERATION  THE  FACT  THAT  SEXUAL 
PURITY  OF  THE  MAN  BY  NO  MEANS  GUARANTEES  HIS  LOVE  FOR 
THE  WOMAN  OF  HIS  CHOICE,  AND  THAT  THE  GIRL  WHO  WISHES 
TO  GIVE  HER  HAND  TO  A “ PURE  FOOL  ” RESTRICTS  HER  CHOICE 
IN  A FOOLISH  MANNER  AND  WOULD  BY  NO  MEANS  SAVE  HERSELF 
FROM  COMMITTING  A GREAT  MISTAKE  IN  HER  SELECTION  OF  A 
PARTNER  FOR  LIFE.  To  make  the  ethical  estimate  of  a man 
entirely  dependent  on  his  sexual  conduct,  can  only  lead  to  false 
judgments  that  may  become  of  the  most  serious  import  to  the 
question  of  marriage. 

If  premarital  purity  in  the  man  does  not  guarantee  conjugal 
happiness,  how  do  matters  stand  with  the  opposite  conception, 
that  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life  before  marriage  also  in  the 
sexual  sphere  on  the  part  of  the  man  promotes  steadiness  in 
marital  life  and  hence  also  conjugal  happiness?  This  view  is 
also  based  on  certain  experiences,  and  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
to  condemn  it  off-hand  as  nonsensical  or  as  the  result  of  cynical 
immorality.  This  conception  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the 
man  who  regards  marriage  as  a companionship  with  a beloved 
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and  esteemed  being,  and  represents  it  to  himself  as  a source  of 
the  purest  joy.  Such  a man  does  not  require  any  protection 
against  turning  aside  from  the  path  of  marital  virtue  in  the  form 
of  sowing  his  wild  oats  as  a bachelor  and  in  depressing  his 
sensual  desires  through  a continuous  life  of  pleasure  to  the  level 
of  the  weakness  of  satiety.  It  is  only  for  the  man  who  regards 
marriage  as  a chain,  which  he  submits  to  on  account  of  the 
material  advantages  it  may  bring,  on  account  of  considerations 
of  convenience  and  position,  &c.,  that  it  may  be  an  advantage 
if  he  has  sufficiently  enjoyed  life  as  a bachelor,  because  this 
may  lighten  the  restrictions  placed  on  him  by  marriage.  Un- 
fortunately, the  protection  which  premarital  libertinism  is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  to  steady  married  life  is  of  a very  limited 
kind,  and  frequently  the  remedy  that  is  to  act  favourably  on 
marital  communion  leads  to  the  exactly  opposite  result.  It  is 
obvious  that  a man  who  as  a bachelor  has  not  accustomed 
himself  to  restrict  his  sensual  lust  and  has  yielded  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  polygamous  inclinations,  will  not  change  his 
character  at  once  or  entirely  as  a married  man.  In  isolated  cases 
and  under  the  influence  of  a highly  intellectual  and  ethical  wife 
such  a transformation  may  occur;  Tannhauser  may  flee  from  the 
Venusberg  as  a repentant  sinner  and  may  still  find  true  happiness 
at  the  side  of  a noble  woman;  but  far  more  frequently  such  a 
transformation  does  not  take  place;  the  libertine  sooner  or  later 
breaks  loose  again,  especially  as  there  are  but  few  women  who 
are  capable  of  enduringly  chaining  a fickle  egotistical  man  of 
pleasure  to  their  side.  An  additional  factor  has  still  to  be 
taken  into  account;  the  preparation  for  married  life  that  consists 
in  loose  conduct  before  marriage  is  often  followed  as  a conse- 
quence by  a loss  of  health  and  sexual  potency,  and  the  man 
enters  matrimony  not  only  cooled  down  but  also  physically 
inferior,  decrepit  and  sexually  incapable. 

If  one  can  believe  the  description  of  morals  given  by  the 
French  writers,  as  we  meet  them  in  novels  and  plays,  the  above 
described  point  of  view  is  very  prevalent  in  the  circles  of  the 
middle-class  and  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  France.  Marriage 
is  regarded  as  an  arrangement  by  which  the  financial  position 
of  the  husband  should  be  not  only  not  deteriorated,  but  rather 
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improved  if  possible.  The  settlement  of  this  matter  is  there- 
fore usually  taken  in  hand  by  the  parents  of  the  young  man. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  girls  who  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  this  point  of  view  not  infrequently  revolt  against  it  and  refuse 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  remains  of  manhood  which  the  future 
bridegroom  selected  by  the  parents  can  offer  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  Germany  also  this  point  of  view  has  its 
adherents;  here  also  young  men  are  to  be  met  with  who  lead 
the  maddest  of  lives,  and  when  bankruptcy  stares  them  in  the 
face  utilise  a marriage  with  a rich  girl  as  a means  for  setting 
their  affairs  in  order;  and  there  are  parents  who  will  close  one 
or  both  eyes  to  the  past  of  a suitor  for  their  daughter’s  hand  if 
he  bear  a high-sounding  name  or  belong  to  certain  society  circles 
into  which  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  honour  to  be  admitted.  The 
presupposition  of  the  parents,  that  the  duties  of  matrimony  and 
the  affection  and  innocence  of  the  wife  will  induce  the  husband 
to  put  off  the  old  Adam  and  to  wander  along  the  paths  of  civil 
virtue,  does  not,  however,  become  fulfilled  as  a rule,  and  the 
parents  have  to  pay  with  heavy  grief  and  financial  loss  for  the 
error  they  have  committed. 

The  import  to  conjugal  happiness  of  the  premarital  sexual 
life  of  the  wife  is  judged  very  differently  at  the  present  day  in 
different  social  strata.  Among  the  working  classes  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  of  our  agricultural  population  virginity 
is  hardly  expected  in  their  mate.  The  knowledge  that  the 
loved  one  or  the  fiancee  has  already  had  intimate  relations  with 
another  man  does  not  reduce  her  value  to  any  extent;  and  even 
the  presence  of  a child  the  wife  brings  with  her  on  marriage 
very  often  does  not  affect  unfavourably  the  character  of  the 
marital  life  if  the  husband  happen  to  be  a good-natured  sort  of 
fellow.  In  the  socially  higher  classes  and  the  cultured  strata 
on  the  other  hand  the  men  are  still  completely  dominated  by  the 
dogma  of  the  sexual  honour  of  the  woman,  although  this  dogma 
leads  in  part  to  consequences  that  could  not  be  admitted  before 
the  forum  of  a higher  and  purer  ethical  standard.  Only  few 
men  consider  a woman  to  be  dishonoured  who  sells  herself  by 
marriage  to  a man  for  mere  money,  even  though  for  the  rest 
her  character  may  be  judged  favourably,  and  only  few  men 
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would  have  any  compunction  in  marrying  such  a woman  when 
she  becomes  a widow  and  if  her  person  and  other  circumstances 
suit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a girl  who  surrenders  herself 
to  a man  without  obtaining  the  necessary  licence  by  marriage 
from  sheer  love  of  him,  however  excellent  her  character  may 
be  in  every  other  respect,  is  looked  upon  as  inferior  and  as 
having  lost  her  sexual  honour.  Even  the  fact  that  such  a girl 
has  fallen  a victim  to  a crafty  seduction  hardly  mitigates  the 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  And  yet  our  greatest  poet 
has  drawn  in  Margaret  and  Klarchen  characters  whose  nobility 
of  soul  does  not  seem  to  be  touched  by  their  external  surrender  to 
a loved  man,  and  in  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise  admir- 
able types  of  the  noblest  femininity,  notwithstanding  such  sexual 
conduct.  If  he  takes  all  the  circumstances  that  have  to  be 
considered  into  account,  even  he,  who  is  no  advocate  of  so-called 
free  love,”  must  admit  that  a girl  who  has  surrendered 
herself  in  love  to  a man  may  be  just  as  well  qualified  as  a widow 
is  to  found  the  conjugal  happiness  of  a man,  and  that  the 
pharisaism  with  which  fallen  girls  are  still  looked  down  upon 
in  so  many  circles  is  by  no  means  justifiable. 

Of  the  sexual  processes  of  premarital  life  the  prevalent  evil 
of  masturbation  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  A great 
majority  of  young  people,  who  give  way  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period  to  masturbation,  suffer  no  such  injury  to  their  health  as 
to  affect  marital  life.  In  not  a few  cases,  however,  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  or  less  affected  and  thereby  a certain 
amount  of  impairment  of  sexual  power  is  induced,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  performance  of  the  so-called  marital  duty 
in  a manner  giving  satisfaction  to  the  wife  may  be  rendered 
difficult  or  hampered,  and  occasionally  sexual  intercourse  may 
become  impossible.  Conscientious  men  are  often  much  troubled 
by  such  a reduction  of  their  potency  as  the  result  of  mastur- 
bation; fortunately,  medical  art  can  correct  much  of  the  harm 
caused  in  these  cases  by  youthful  want  of  thought,  and  for- 
tunately also  the  sexual  requirements  of  many  women  are  so 
moderate  that  they  can  hardly  notice  the  want  in  their  husband 
or  are  able  to  ignore  it,  so  that  marital  harmony  is  not  disturbed 
thereby. 
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The  consequences  of  masturbation  in  women  are  of  a similar 
nature.  They  also  may  suffer  from  a breakdown  in  their 

nervous  system,  which  may  affect  marital  life  in  a more  or  less 
unfavourable  manner;  associated  with  this  are  frequently  found 
disturbances  in  the  sexual  sphere  that  are  not  without  importance 
to  marital  intercourse.  We  will  only  mention  the  diminution  of 
the  orgastic  capacity,  in  consequence  of  which  sexual  satisfaction 
during  cohabitation  becomes  difficult  or  very  limited;  ana 
vaginismus  which  depends  on  an  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  and  renders  sexual  intercourse  a 
source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  woman.  The  diminution  of 
the  orgastic  capacity  leads  to  disappointment  regarding  the 
sexual  pleasures  expected  from  marital  life  and  hence  the 
woman  often  returns  to  her  old  masturbating  habits,  since  she 
can  in  that  manner  obtain  satisfaction  more  easily  than  by  inter- 
course with  her  husband.  It  is  evident  that  such  a state  of 
affairs  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the  relations  between  the 
consorts. 

THE  MOTIVES  LEADING  TO  MATRIMONY. 

A number  of  scientists,  Lubbock,  MacLennan,  Bastian, 
Giraud-T eulon  and  others,  formerly  assumed  that  primceval 
man  knew  nothing  of  marriage,  and  that  sexual  intercourse  in 
his  case  was  perfectly  free  and  not  limited  by  any  firmer  union 
between  man  and  wife  (polymiscuity).  W estermar\,  however, 
has  proved  that  this  view  is  not  well  founded,  and  has  shown 
it  to  be  at  least  probable  that  even  among  primaeval  folk  a kind 
of  marital  union  existed  as  an  arrangement  inherited  from  their 
animal  forefathers.  The  author  remarks  in  his  important  work, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  : “ Marriage  occurs 
in  several  of  the  genera  of  lower  animals,  is  the  rule  among  the 
anthropoid  apes,  and  general  among  men.  It  seems  to  be 
closely  associated  with  parental  duties,  whereby  the  direct  care 
of  the  children  falls  to  the  mother  in  the  main,  whilst  the  duty 
of  the  father  is  to  protect  the  family.  Since  marriage  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  some  kinds  of  creatures,  its  origin  must  be 
obviously  ascribed  to  an  instinct  developed  through  the  mighty 
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influence  of  natural  selection.  If  in  primaeval  times,  as  may  be 
assumed  to  be  probable,  man  also  had  a definite  pairing  season, 
a continuous  stimulation  of  the  sexual  instinct  cannot  have  been 
of  any  account  in  originating  marriage;  that  is  to  say,  if  primaeval 
man  knew  anything  about  marriage.  That  he  did  know  it  one 
can  surmise  with  the  greatest  confidence,  for  marriage  among 
the  primates  (anthropoid  apes)  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
small  number  of  offspring  and  the  length  of  childhood.  Later, 
when  man  became  in  the  main  carnivorous,  the  help  of  an  adult 
man  became  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  progeny, 
when  the  chase  began  everywhere  to  become  one  of  the  allotted 
tasks  of  the  man.” 

After  firmer  organisation  in  the  form  of  states  and  religious 
systems  had  developed,  both  the  representatives  of  lay  power 
and  the  priests  succeeded  in  making  existing  marriage  institutions 
serviceable  for  their  own  purposes  by  giving  to  it  a special 
attribute  in  associating  with  it  the  legitimacy  of  sexual  inter- 
course and  the  progeny.  Since  the  special  attraction  that  had 
been  given  to  marital  sexual  intercourse  by  associating  with 
it  legitimacy  did  not  suffice  in  contending  against  non-marital 
intercourse,  different  measures  were  further  adopted  in  course 
of  time  which  were  intended  to  render  illegitimate  intercourse 
more  difficult,  or  to  prevent  it.  Among  these  measures  are  the 
laws  against  concubinage,  pimping,  and  immorality  as  a calling, 
&c.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  laws  that  render  illegitimate 
sexual  intercourse  difficult  and  in  part  even  punish  it,  nor  the 
religious  tenets,  which  condemn  it  as  a sin,  nor  the  prevalent 
ethical  views,  have  been  able  to  limit  such  intercourse  to  any 
considerable  extent.  This  is  already  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
as  is  the  case  nowadays  so  already  among  the  civilised  peoples 
of  gray  antiquity  we  everywhere  find  prostitution  very  strongly 
developed  side  by  side  with  matrimony  even  of  the  polygamous 
kind. 

At  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  matter  is  that,  at  least 
in  the  civilised  countries,  a satisfaction  of  their  sexual  instincts 
is  possible  to  a certain  extent,  even  apart  from  marriage,  for  the 
majority  of  individuals;  as  a rule  more  easily  for  the  males 
than  the  females.  This  state  of  affairs  has  led  to  the  fact  that 
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among  the  motives  leading  to  matrimony,  sexual  provision  (Freud) 
notwithstanding  the  particular  advantage  of  legitimacy  attaching 
to  it,  no  longer  plays  the  widely  predominating  role  that  one 
might  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it,  considering  the  strength  of 
the  sexual  instinct.  Other  motives,  among  which  the  economic 
ones  predominate,  have  come  to  compete  more  and  more  with 
it.  The  land-owning  farmer  requires  female  help  not  only  to 
look  after  his  household,  but  also  to  assist  him  in  various  kinds 
of  economic  work.  The  same  applies  to  the  small  tradesman 
and  to  a considerable  proportion  of  the  owners  of  mercantile 
businesses.  The  economic  interests  impel  towards  matrimony 
quite  as  much  as  the  sexual  needs,  frequently  even  to  a far 
greater  degree.  For  the  great  majority  of  women,  except  in 
the  case  of  servant-girls  and  working  girls,  material  provision 
plays  a more  important  role  than  sexual  provision.  Ideal  motives 
often  become  superadded,  intellectual  needs,  the  wish  to  have 
a home,  domestic  enjoyments,  intercourse  with  a kindred  spirit, 
in  the  case  of  men,  and  permanent  provision  for  life,  to  obtain 
an  object  in  life,  a desire  for  greater  independence,  &c.,  in 
women. 

In  shaping  the  character  of  the  marital  life  such  general  motives 
for  matrimony  are  in  the  main  of  subordinate  importance,  since 
they,  without  exception,  allow  of  a choice  being  made  in  which 
certain  qualities  that  are  important  to  marital  life  can  be  taken 
into  account.  The  man  whose  main  object  in  marrying  consists 
in  being  able  to  satisfy  his  sexual  instinct  in  a legitimate  manner 
has  an  almost  unlimited  field  of  selection,  any  woman  almost, 
so  long  as  she  be  of  a suitable  age,  will  satisfy  his  standard. 
The  man  who  is  compelled  to  marry  for  economic  reasons  is, 
indeed,  not  quite  so  favourably  placed,  since  he  has  in  selecting 
his  partner  to  consider  certain  qualifications  important  to  his 
circumstances,  but  he  can  still  always  take  the  physical  endow- 
ments of  the  object  of  his  choice  into  account.  The  same  applies 
to  the  other  motives  mentioned  that  render  matrimony  desirable. 

Of  far  greater  importance  to  marital  life  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  special  motives  for  matrimony;  that  is  to  say,  the  motives 
that  directly  determine  the  choice.  Here  we  at  once  meet  with 
the  popular  differentiation  between  marriages  for  love  and 
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riages  of  expediency.  Such  a differentiation  is,  indeed,  not 
quite  justifiable,  for  in  the  selection  of  a mate  other  considera- 
tions besides  love,  and  these  dependent  on  reason,  may  be 
decisive  in  the  former  marriages,  and  further  marriages  are  con- 
tracted in  which  neither  love  nor  reason  are  the  motives. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advantages  love  offers  as  opposed 
to  reason  in  the  selection  of  a partner  when  judged  by  the  future 
marital  life.  Idealists  mostly  believe  that  matrimony  cannot  run 
a satisfactory  course  without  love,  and  adherents  of  the  progres- 
sive school  of  sexual  morality  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
matrimony  without  love  lacks  every  moral  basis.  Sober-minded 
people  who  have  a rich  experience  of  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  inclined  to  prognosticate  a future  for  marriages  of  expediency, 
that  is  at  least  no  worse,  generally  speaking,  than  that  of  love- 
matches.  In  individual  cases  we  often  find  that  the  parents  and 
the  children  take  opposite  views.  Whilst  a young  girl,  for 
instance,  who  loves  a young  fellow  and  knows  that  her  love  is 
returned  will  find  in  this  circumstance  a sufficient  guarantee  for 
her  future  happiness  should  she  marry  him,  her  parents  may  find 
that  his  character,  his  position  in  life,  and  other  factors  that 
ought  to  be  weighed,  do  not  offer  them  the  safeguard  as  to  the 
future  of  their  daughter  they  ought  to  demand,  and  thus  refuse 
their  consent.  The  results,  very  frequently  at  least,  prove  that 
the  parents’  views  were  perfectly  justified,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  mutual  affection  existing,  the  alliance  with  this 
young  fellow  has  brought  severe  disappointment  to  the  girl. 

On  the  other  hand,  abundant  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
so-called  marriages  of  expediency  may  prove  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, provided  those  concerned  possess  a certain  amount  of 
sympathy  for  one  another,  and  that  their  choice  be  not  determined 
by  quite  unethical  motives,  such  as  one  often  finds  to  be  the 
case  in  marriages  purely  for  money.1 

1 Quite  recently,  Kuhner  has  attacked  love-matches  particu- 
larly. “ Erotic  love,”  he  remarks,  “ is  a condition  of  tem- 
porary inferiority,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  lead  to  an 
alliance  binding  for  one’s  whole  life.”  The  author  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  marriages  of  farmers,  small  tradespeople, 
Jews,  in  which  love  plays  little  or  no  part,  are  enduring  and 
thoroughly  fulfil  their  purpose. 
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We  shall  later  enter  more  fully  into  the  import  of  love  to 
marital  life,  and  shall  then  find  why  it  is  that  it  offers  no 
guarantee  for  a happy  marital  life.  In  the  case  of  marriages 
of  expediency,  the  chances  vary  considerably  in  individual  cases 
according  to  the  motives  determining  the  selection  and  the 
characters  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  latter  again  playing  a 
part  in  influencing  the  motives.  Thus  the  so-called  marriages 
of  convenience  have,  on  the  whole,  a far  better  prognosis  than 
marriages  purely  for  money,  for  in  the  former  the  personality 
of  the  chosen  partner  as  well  as  other  circumstances  (rank, 
financial  position,  family)  come  into  play.  In  the  pure  money- 
matches  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  marked  physical 
and  mental  defects  and  an  undesirable  family  are  occasionally 
taken  as  part  of  the  bargain,  the  character  of  the  being  who 
can  so  degrade  himself  simply  for  some  material  advantage,  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  render  a satisfactory  course  of  marital  life 
improbable.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  these 
money-matches  some  deception  is  almost  always  practised  by 
the  party  that  is  in  pursuit  of  the  money.  Hardly  any  wealthy 
girl  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry  a man  who  admittedly 
only  takes  her  for  her  money;  the  fortune-hunter  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  act  a comedy,  to  simulate  feelings  for  her  which 
he  is  far  from  entertaining,  in  order  to  gain  his  object.  It  is 
obvious  that  a man  of  such  low  character  will  drop  his  mask 
as  soon  as  he  is  married,  and  will  then  show  himself  in  his  true 
light.  The  deluded  wife,  who  has  been  victimised  by  the 
hypocrite,  can  never  hope  to  find  happiness  by  the  side  of  so 
despicable  a creature,  even  though  she  possess  most  excellent 
traits.1  Where  not  mammon,  but  some  other  material  advantage, 
such  as  prospects  of  attaining  some  good  post  or  promotion  is 
the  sole  motive  for  the  choice  of  partner,  matters  are  not  much 
better. 


1 We  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  we  have 
said  refers  to  -pure  money  matches,  in  which  the  financial  is 
the  sole  determining  factor,  and  does  not  apply  to  all  money 
marriages.  In  the  latter  the  psychical  and  physical  endow- 
ments of  the  individual  chosen  frequently  play  a considerable 
part  after  all,  and  a man  who  decides  on  making  such  a match 
need  not  have  a bad  character.  Hence  such  marriages  may 
run  a perfectly  favourable  course. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  girls  of  the  better  class  but  of 
limited  means  who  sell  themselves  to  wealthy  suitors  solely 
on  account  of  the  prospective  material  advantages  they  hope  to 
attain,  and  in  such  cases  the  woman  may  have  to  simulate 
feelings  that  do  not  exist.  Such  marriages  are  rightly  looked 
upon  as  nothing  better  than  prostitution,  which  is  prevented 
neither  by  law  nor  by  the  sexual  morality  of  the  present  day. 
Nevertheless  pure  money  marriages  to  which  women  condescend 
do  not  always  run  an  unfavourable  course.  The  esteem  the 
husband  understands  to  inspire,  a certain  sense  of  duty,  occa- 
sionally also  selfish  motives  (expectation  of  inheriting)  may  induce 
the  wife  not  to  let  her  husband  feel  her  lack  of  affection  for 
him  too  much.  Besides  the  girls  who  are  solely  influenced 
by  money  in  the  choice  of  their  husband,  with  a view  to  satis- 
fying their  lust  for  enjoyment  or  their  conceit,  who,  as  it  were, 
sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  there  are  others — and 
their  number  is  far  greater — who  marry  without  love,  it  is  true, 
and  mainly  for  the  material  advantages  they  may  gain,  but  at 
the  same  time  by  so  doing  are  merely  striving  to  improve  their 
position  or  to  safeguard  their  future,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
society  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  cast  stones  at  these  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  weaker  sex.  One  need  only  remember 
under  what  unsatisfactory,  nay,  even  wretched  domestic  condi- 
tions many  girls  in  families  of  limited  means  have  to  live,  how 
insufficient  are  the  earnings  they  can  make  by  work  that  is  often 
exhausting,  to  understand  how  it  is  that  they  give  their  hand 
to  a man  merely  with  a view  to  being  well-provided  for,  not- 
withstanding their  good  character.  Simulation  of  non-existent 
feelings  is  in  such  cases  by  no  means  always  necessary,  since 
especially  older  men  whose  choice  falls  on  a young  girl  are 
often  far  too  sensible  to  claim  any  love  from  her.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  girls  who  marry  for  the  sake  of  being  provided  for  often 
become  excellent  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  love  the  husband 
was  not  at  first  able  to  inspire  in  them  develops  gradually  more 
and  more  in  the  course  of  marital  life,  so  that  eventually  such 
a marriage  may  be  just  as  harmonious  as  in  the  case  where  love 
alone  determines  the  choice. 

Besides  pure  love-matches  and  marriages  of  expediency,  there 
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are  alliances  in  which  feelings  other  than  love  and  mere 
expediency  are  the  determining  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
gratitude  should  be  mentioned.  A man  may  marry  a woman 
out  of  gratitude,  who  has  nursed  him  self-sacnficingly  through 
a long  and  severe  illness.  1 he  gratitude  determining  the  choice 
may  be  based  on  other  factors;  for  instance,  financial  support 
given  by  the  family  of  the  girl  or  by  the  girl  herself  to  a man 
in  his  student  days.  In  very  dutiful  children  the  decided  wish 
of  the  parents  may  become  the  determining  factor.  A girl  may, 
for  instance,  marry  a man  who  has  no  attraction  for  her  per- 
sonally simply  because  she  wishes  to  fulfil  the  hearts  desire  of 
her  parents,  or  in  order  that  she  may  be  in  a position  to  support 
her  parents  who  are  in  needy  circumstances.  Again,  the  love 
of  existing  children  may  be  the  determining  cause;  a widower 
may  marry  a woman  because  he  regards  her  as  eminently  suit- 
able to  become  a good  mother  to  his  children,  though  she 
inspires  him  with  no  warmer  .feelings.  Finally,  a man  may 
marry  a girl  with  whom  he  has  been  in  intimate  relations,  with 
or  without  consequences,  although  he  has  no  deeper  feeling  for 
her,  merely  to  rehabilitate  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  or  to 
legitimise  the  child. 

Reviewing  all  that  has  been  said  above,  one  must  admit  that 
marriage  may  have  a moral  foundation  even  where  there  is  no 
love;  nay,  that  the  motives  of  feeling  that  lead  to  matrimony 
may  be  of  a higher  ethical  standard  than  sexual  love.  The 
motives  determining  the  choice  of  a consort  are  important  to  the 
course  of  marital  life  not  only  because  they  are  the  outflow  of 
the  character  of  the  individual,  the  ethical  or  unethical  traits  of 
which  must  also  manifest  itself  in  matrimony,  but  also  because 
they  continue  to  act  in  part  during  marital  life  and  may  have 
a favourable  or  unfavourable  influence  on  it  according  to  their 
kind.  If  love  have  brought  a couple  together  it  will  remain, 
as  a rule,  during  marital  life,  at  least  for  a time,  and  will  mould 
the  marital  relations  in  a happy  manner  so  long  as  it  lasts.  If 
a girl  has  married  a man  out  of  dutifulness  to  her  parents  she 
will  become  a faithful  wife  and  a good  mother  simply  because 
this  is  a part  of  her  character,  and  the  dutifulness  she  had 
shown  to  her  parents  will  also  be  shown  to  her  husband  and 
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children.  The  same  applies  to  other  ethical  motives.  But 
unethical  motives  may  also  retain  their  power  in  marital  life,  and 
then  the  influence  is  usually  disastrous.  The  man  who  has 
merely  married  his  wife  for  her  dowry  will,  if  his  expectations 
be  not  fulfilled,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  exhibit  the  low- 
ness of  his  character  in  his  conduct  towards  his  wife.  But  even 
if  the  expectations  as  regards  her  dowry  are  fulfilled,  the  wife 
is  by  no  means  certain  of  fairly  satisfactory  matrimonial  exist- 
ence; the  fortune-hunter  wants  to  have  a free  hand  in  disposing 
of  his  wife’s  property,  so  as  to  use  it  according  to  his  own 
good  will  in  his  undertakings  or  in  his  own  amusements.  Should 
the  wife  show  but  little  inclination  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  quarrels  begin,  and  the  brutality  of  her  husband 
renders  her  life  more  and  more  of  a martyrdom,  even  if  she  pur- 
chase peace  from  time  to  time  by  money  sacrifices.  Trusting 
women  who  are  inexperienced  in  money  matters  and  transfer 
the  whole  administration  of  their  property  to  their  husband,  may 
occasionally  after  a few  years,  or  even  sooner,  find  that  the 
whole  of  it  has  disappeared,  gambled,  squandered,  and  wasted 
perhaps  on  a certain  class  of  women.  Then  the  father-in-law 
has  to  pay  the  debts  to  save  the  family  from  disgrace.  There 
is  no  need  to  describe  further  the  sad  and  often  terrible  con- 
dition to  which  some  women  are  brought  by  becoming  the 
victims  of  a fortune-hunter.  It  suffices  us  to  have  pointed  out 
that  the  motives  that  lead  to  matrimony  may  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  character  assumed  by  marital  life. 

(B)  Essential  Factors. 

I.  The  Psychical  Qualities  of  the  Consorts. 

We  suppose  it  to  be  generally  admitted  that  certain  psychical 
qualities  of  the  consorts  are  necessary  preliminary  conditions  of 
conjugal  happiness,  since,  should  they  be  lacking,  perfectly 
harmonious  marital  companionship  cannot  develop  however 
favourable  the  external  surrounding  circumstances  may  be. 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficiently  clear  conception  as  to  what 
particular  psychical  qualities  should  be  taken  into  account.  In 
this  connection  one  usually  thinks  in  the  first  place  of  character, 
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disposition,  or  temperament,  and  assumes  that,  although  extremes 
may  not  be  compatible,  a complete  accord  in  the  psychical 
qualities  in  question  is  not  necessary;  in  fact,  that  a certain 
amount  of  dissimilarity  rendering  a mutual  complementing  and 
compensating  possible  is  desirable.  Much  of  our  experience  is 
in  favour  of  such  an  assumption.  Thus,  a fine-feeling,  unselfish 
wife  can  never  be  really  happy  with  an  unfeeling,  egotistical 
husband;  and  the  same  is  true  for  a woman  with  very  luxurious 
tendencies  who  is  married  to  a miser,  and  for  a man  of  gentle- 
manly character  who  has  a low-minded  wife.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  two  equally  passionate,  irascible,  and  hard 
characters  do  not  get  on  well  together,  just  as  very  great  excit- 
ability of  temperament  in  both  consorts  does  not  act  favourably 
on  marital  life;  whilst  a somewhat  passionate  and  gentle  nature, 
a saving  and  a careless  nature  as  regards  financial  matters,  a 
serious  and  a cheerful  disposition,  may  harmonise.  The  experi- 
ences here  in  question,  however,  refer  more  to  those  psychical 
factors  that  render  the  development  of  marital  harmony  more 
difficult  or  prevent  it  altogether,  than  to  those  that  promote  it. 
If  we  wish  to  gain  a deeper  insight  into  the  psychical  conditions 
that  bear  a part  in  the  attainment  of  conjugal  happiness,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  different  attributes  of  psychical  life, 
for  they  are  all  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  character 
assumed  by  marital  life,  and  the  influence  of  merits  as  well  as 
demerits  in  this  respect  are  here  also  recognisable  in  the  clearest 
manner. 

REASON. 

A German  proverb  says  : “ To  whom  God  gives  an  office, 
He  also  gives  reason.’’  There  are  people,  however,  who  main- 
tain that  this  proverb  is  not  absolutely  true,  and  it  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  it  does  not  always  apply  to  the  office  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  so  far  as  we  can  use  the  expression  in  such 
a connection.  Everywhere,  both  in  town  and  country,  we  find 
among  the  married,  individuals  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite 
power  of  ratiocination  to  carry  out  marital  duties  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  those  devolving  upon  them  in  their  particular  case.  The 
continuance  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  considerably 
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favoured  by  the  defects  of  our  legislation.  Our  laws  make  the 
licensing  of  a marriage  dependent  on  having  attained  a certain 
age,  i.e.,  a certain  intellectual  development;  in  the  feeble- 
minded the  consent  of  the  guardian  is  further  required.  They 
also  make  it  possible  for  those  suffering  from  mental  disease  to 
enter  matrimony,  provided  there  be  no  incapacity  for  transacting 
business.  Since,  however,  a large  majority  of  the  feeble- 
minded women  not  infrequently  marry,  this  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  interests  of  the  offspring. 
Want  of  sense  and  material  motives  in  this  case  often  play  a 
deplorable  role.  Foolish  parents  often  have  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  a feeble-minded  daughter  to  marry,  because  they  wish 
to  provide  for  her;  and  men  are  often  led  to  contract  a marriage 
with  a woman,  although  perfectly  aware  of  her  mental  inferiority, 
simply  on  account  of  the  prospects  of  obtaining  a dowry  or  of 
her  inheriting  property.  The  tasks  associated  with  marital  life 
as  regards  economic  activity,  mutual  accommodation  of  the 
spouses,  and  the  care  and  bringing-up  of  the  children,  are, 
however,  so  manifold,  so  complicated,  and  so  important,  that 
their  solution  may  offer  difficulties  not  only  to  a normally-gifted 
individual,  but  to  the  highly  intellectual.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  individuals  whose  power  of  reasoning  is  consider- 
ably below  the  average,  as  is  the  case  in  well-marked  feeble- 
mindedness, a condition  that  should  be  included  in  the  category 
of  diseases,  are  only  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  matrimony  entails 
in  a very  defective  manner.  But  even  the  higher  grades  of 
intellectual  dulness  that  may  still  be  looked  upon  as  physiological 
prove  to  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  marital  life,  the  more  so, 
as  faults  of  character  are  often  associated  with  this  intellectual 
defect  that  serve  to  heighten  the  bad  influence  of  the  latter. 
We  often  find,  for  instance,  a combination  of  dulness  of  intellect 
with  obstinacy,  conceit,  pride,  and  also  malignity. 

Whatever  duty  of  marital  life  we  take,  everywhere  we  find 
that  a satisfactory  fulfilment  of  it  is  rendered  more  difficult,  and 
occasionally  even  impossible,  by  dulness  of  intellect.  If  we  first 
consider  the  economic  side  of  the  question,  we  find  that  dulness 
of  the  husband  reduces  his  earnings  more  or  less,  and  on  these 
the  support  of  his  family  may  depend.  An  intelligent  workman, 
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clerk,  &c.,  will  earn  more,  wherever  it  may  be,  than  the  dull 
one;  he  finds  a situation  more  easily,  and  knows  how  to  use  his 
earnings  better  than  the  latter.  The  same  applies  to  the  business 
world.  Even  the  possession  of  a certain  amount  of  capital  does 
not  always  suffice  to  place  a dullard  in  a position  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Whilst  an  intelligent 
man  increases  his  capital  by  good  management  and  favourable 
investments,  the  dullard  often  uses  it  in  such  a way  as  to 
lose  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  and  his  family 
is  reduced  to  want.  We  see  this  particularly  in  those  empty- 
headed  men  who,  unaware  of  their  intellectual  worthlessness, 
consider  themselves  capable  of  judging  persons  and  affairs  in  a 
way  for  which  their  knowledge  and  capabilities  by  no  means 
suffice,  and  hence  take  part  in  undertakings  in  which  they  become 
the  prey  of  unscrupulous  individuals. 

Dulness  of  intellect  in  the  woman  is  felt  in  a similar  manner 
in  the  way  she  keeps  house.  Whether  in  the  modest  home  of 
the  labourer,  or  in  dealing  with  the  complicated  household  of 
the  wealthy,  the  intelligent  woman  will  always  be  able  to  offer 
more  and  will  better  understand  how  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
requirements  of  those  dependent  on  her  with  the  means  at  her 
disposal  than  will  the  dull  woman.  The  latter  may,  even  on 
an  ample  allowance,  manage  so  badly  that  she  is  unable  to  cover 
the  running  expenses  and  makes  debts,  whilsi  a clever  house- 
keeper with  a smaller  allowance  may  even  succeed  in  saving 
out  of  her  house-keeping  money.  When  one  remembers  how 
important  the  economic  conditions  are  in  marital  life,  how  very 
much  may  be  done  by  the  wife  by  clever  and  careful  house- 
keeping to  relieve  the  husband  of  the  cares  of  supporting  the 
family,  and  how  often  an  adverse  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure  becomes  a source  of  discord  in  family  life,  one  will 
have  to  admit  that  dulness  of  intellect  in  the  wife  may  prevent 
the  attainment  of  marital  happiness  merely  owing  to  the  way 
it  influences  her  economic  activity.1 


1 It  is  not  superfluous  for  us  to  emphasise  that  dulness  of 
intellect  does  not  necessarily  exert  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  her  economic  ability  any  more  than  good  intellectual 
ability  will  invariably  have  a favourable  influence.  The 
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Again,  the  mutual  accommodation  of  the  minds  of  the  con- 
sorts, that  is  so  important  to  marital  harmony,  is  rendered  far 
more  difficult  where  one  or  both  parties  are  dull  of  intellect. 
The  adaptation  of  the  husband  to  the  psychical  peculiarities  of 
his  wife,  her  character,  her  mode  of  thought,  her  inclinations 
and  wishes,  presupposes  the  recognition  of  these  factors  and  a 
modification  of  his  own  psychical  conduct  based  on  such  recogni- 
tion, a toning  down  of  conflicting  traits,  and  an  increase  of 
coinciding  traits.  It  is  evident  that  psychical  work  of  this  kind 
is  far  more  easily  accomplished  by  an  intelligent  man  than 
by  a dullard.  Dulness  of  intellect  not  only  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  grasp  the  psychical  peculiarity  of  the  spouse,  but 
also  to  accommodate  one’s  own  conduct;  it  also  renders  difficult 
or  impossible  the  recognition  of  the  limits  beyond  which  such 
an  accommodation  should  not  extend.  The  dullard,  therefore, 
easily  permits  himself  to  be  led  by  his  love  for  his  wife  to 
submit  to  her  wishes  and  views  in  points  in  which  his  submission 
may  be  disastrous  to  both  parties.  The  dull-witted  woman  is 
incapable  of  grasping  the  peculiarity  of  her  husband,  or  of 
utilising  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  influence  him  where  it  is 
necessary  and  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  that  she  should. 
Her  attempts  at  influencing  her  husband  in  serious  matters  merely 
call  forth  opposition  on  his  part,  and  therefore  fail.  She  is  also 
unable  to  support  him  with  good  advice  in  difficult  situations. 
The  intelligent  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  how  to  deal 
with  her  husband  in  the  most  varying  situations;  she  knows  how 
to  guide  him  by  invisible  threads;  that  is,  how  to  exert  a useful 
influence  on  his  decisions  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  She 
forgoes  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes  for  the  time  being,  if  she 
meets  with  opposition,  to  carry  them  through  successfu  lly  on  a 
more  favourable  occasion;  she  lays  no  weight  on  subordinate 


terms  “ dulness  of  intellect 55  and  “ good  or  very  good  intel- 
lectual ability  ” only  indicate  the  mean  value  of  the  total 
intellectual  power.  A dull-witted  man  may  possess  some 
special  talents  that  are  lacking  in  one  who  is  on  the  whole 
well-gifted  intellectually.  The  poorly  or  only  moderately- 
gifted  woman  is  occasionally  found  to  possess  a talent  for 
housekeeping  that  is  sometimes  lacking  in  many  a well-gifted 
woman. 
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matters  if  she  sees  a prospect  of  attaining  her  main  object,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  help  of  friends  and  relations  in 
important  matters  if  she  does  not  give  herself  credit  for  the 
requisite  power  of  persuasion  or  cannot  rely  solely  on  her  own 
judgment. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  nowadays  about  the  physi- 
ological feeble-mindedness  of  women,  but  one  is  rather  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  mental  abilities  of  a woman  are  not 
manifested  to  the  outside  world  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  are  those  of  the  man,  who  is  able  in  his  professional  activity 
to  give  the  stranger  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  know  his 
intellectual  qualities.  In  the  professional  successes  of  men, 
however,  the  cleverness  of  their  wife  often  plays  a part  of  which 
the  outside  world  knows  but  little,  since  a woman  s work  and 
thinking  takes  place  in  the  circle  of  her  family.1  Her  perform- 
ances in  the  sphere  of  child  education  that  often,  as  regards 
expenditure  of  work,  care,  and  intellect,  in  no  way  fall  short 
of  the  business  activity  of  men,  but  far  surpass  the  latter  in  their 
cultural  value,  are  in  the  great  part  concealed  from  strangers, 
and  hence  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  What  gives  a particular 
importance  to  the  intelligence  of  the  wife  in  connection  with 
matrimony  is  the  fact  that  men  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
intellectual  gifts  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  especially  artists 
and  scientists,  often  lack  what  is  known  as  practical  sense,  and 
would,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  professional  ability,  be 
wrecked,  or,  at  least,  would  not  attain  any  considerable  success, 
if  the  cleverness  of  their  wife,  her  infinite  tact,  and  her 
economic  sense,  did  not  come  to  their  assistance.  Poets  of  all 
times  have  lauded  the  beauty  of  woman,  her  charm,  and  her 
virtues — the  cleverness  of  the  woman  that  bears  such  good  fruit 

1 We  should  mention  the  following  in  this  connection  : 
Bismarck  stated,  that  he  had  to  thank  his  wife  for  becoming 
what  he  was,  and  Goethe  did  not  disdain  seeking  advice 
from  his  but  little  cultured  Christine  when  he  lost  himself 
in  his  sujDerabundance  of  ideas  and  could  not  find  the  right 
way  out  of  some  matter  he  was  occupied  with.  The  great 
jroet,  so  Frau  v.  Knebel  reports,  was  frequently  astonished  to 
find  how  her  simple  natural  acuteness  of  sense  enabled  her 
always  to  hit  upon  the  right  thing  at  once.  (S.  Bode.,  Goethe’s 
“ Lebenskunst,”  p.  165). 
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in  matrimony  still  waits  for  the  poet  who  will  sing  its  praises. 
Besides  the  women  who  assist  their  husbands  in  their  profession 
by  their  advice  and  deeds  and  relieve  them  of  much  of  the 
burden  of  earning  a livelihood  by  their  economic  ability,  there 
are  those  who  directly  take  part  in  the  professional  activity  of 
their  husbands,  and  in  this,  naturally,  the  results  achieved  by 
intelligent  women  far  surpass  those  of  the  dull-witted. 

If  dull-wittedness  of  the  consorts  has  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  character  assumed  by  the  marital  life,  we  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  it  simply  for  granted  that  uncommonly  high 
intellectual  ability  of  both  or  one  party  promotes  the  attainment 
of  conjugal  happiness  to  a particular  degree.  One  might  be 
inclined  a priori  to  think,  that  the  choice  of  a suitable  partner 
for  life  would  be  far  less  difficult  to  a man  of  very  high  intellect, 
since  his  abilities  render  it  very  much  easier  for  him  to  correctly 
judge  the  qualities  of  other  human  beings,  than  it  would  be  to 
a man  of  less  intellect.  One  would  also  imagine  that  the  highly- 
gifted  man  would  be  particularly  able  to  grasp  the  psj'chical 
qualities  of  his  mate  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  them. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  actual  experience,  we  find  that 
this  assumption  is  not  entirely  confirmed.  It  is  a significant  fact 
that  a by  no  means  unimportant  proportion  of  our  heroes  of 
intellect  remained  single.  We  need  only  mention  that  the 
greatest  stars  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  and  Michel  Angelo,  also  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
the  last  centuries,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer, 
were  unmarried.  Of  our  great  poets  only  Klopstocfy  and  Schiller 
attained  lasting  conjugal  happiness.  Lessing  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife  in  her  first  child-bed;  Goethe’s  union  was  a 
formality,  on  which  he  only  decided  late  in  life  and  probably 
for  external  reasons;  Heine’s  life  by  the  side  of  his  Mathilde 
was  also  not  entirely  happy;  and  Grillparzer  remained  single. 
The  matrimonial  conditions  of  the  celebrated  English  poets  also 
present  a very  varying  picture.  Shakespeare’ s marriage  with 

Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  I/2  years  his  senior,  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a happy  one,  even  though  we  have  but  insufficient 
certainty  as  to  its  course.  Milton  married  three  times;  his  first 
marriage  was  at  first  happy,  his  third  unhappy  throughout. 
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Fielding  married  twice,  his  first  marriage  was  unhappy,  his 
second  was  happy,  although  his  second  wife  was  only  a maid- 
servant. Shelley,  Byron,  and  Buhcer  were  unhappy  in  their 
marriage,  and  Dickens  was  separated  from  his  wife  after  twenty 
years  of  comparatively  happy  wedded  life,  whilst  Walter  Scott 
and  Tennyson  enjoyed  enduring  marital  happiness.  Of  the 
great  composers,  Beethoven  and  Handel  among  others,  remained 
single,  Haydn,  Berlioz,  and  Richard  Wagner  were  unhappy  in 
their  first  marriage,  Seb.  Bach,  Mozart,  Gliick,  Spohr,  Weber, 
and  Schumann  were  happy  in  their  marriage.  Of  celebrated 
women,  Angelika  Kaujmann  and  Madame  de  Stael,  among 
others,  were  denied  a happy  wedded  life.  The  former  had  the 
misfortune  to  marry  a swindler  in  her  first  marriage,  but  her 
second  choice,  which  was,  it  is  said,  made  in  accordance  with 
her  father  s wish,  was  also  an  unhappy  one.1 * * * 

We  thus  see  that  the  intellectually  most  distinguished 
individuals  are  by  no  means  protected  by  their  intelligence  from 
sad  matrimonial  conditions.  This  is  in  part  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  saying  : “ Love  is  blind  ” applies  to  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect  as  well,  at  least  to  a certain  extent.  The  charm  ol 
a handsome  exterior,  especially  if  it  be  supported  by  youth  and 
a pleasant  demeanour,  may  cause  even  a highly-gifted  man, 
who  otherwise  is  capable  of  sharp  discrimination,  to  overlook 
the  defects  of  intelligence  and  character  in  a woman.  One  finds 
not  infrequently,  especially  in  artistic  circles  (in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word),  that  the  fascination  exerted  by  the  external  appear- 
ance is  the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a partner  for 
life.  Such  marriages  are  not  happy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  discord  is  the  more  rapidly  caused  if  a considerable 
difference  in  the  standard  of  culture  of  the  two  consorts  is  super- 
added  to  the  difference  in  intellect.  The  charm  due  to  the 
beautiful  exterior  is  lessened  more  and  more  after  marriage  under 
the  influence  of  habit  unless  it  be  kept  alive  by  qualities  of  soul, 
and  then  the  intellectual  cleft  between  the  consorts  that  had  been 


1 Goethe , with  whom  Angelika  Kaufmann  associated  much 

in  Rome,  remarked  about  this  artist  : “ She  is  not  happy,  as 

she  deserves  to  be,  considering  her  great  talent  and  her 

wealth,  which  increases  day  by  day.’5 
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bridged  by  imagination  and  sensuality  widens.  The  man  finds 
himself  fettered  to  a woman  who  cannot  appreciate  his  ideas, 
his  aspirations  and  his  worth,  a woman  who  is  separated  from 
him  by  a wide  intellectual  chasm. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  many  geniuses  are  often 
the  victims  of  mental  peculiarities  that  more  or  less  border  on 
the  morbid  (psychopathic  defects),  and  that  these  at  times 
enduringly  affect  their  environment  in  an  unpleasant  manner  and 
make  their  own  life  unhappy.  Among  these  peculiarities  we 
need  only  refer  to  irritability,  moodiness,  sudden  change  of 
mood,  states  of  depression,  fads  and  eccentricities,  and  defects 
of  character.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  such  peculiari- 
ties cannot  fail  to  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  character 
of  marital  life.  We  need  only  mention  Byron’s  wedded  life. 
Byron’s  wife  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  a poet, 
she  had  not  the  slightest  understanding  for  his  genius  for  his 
poetic  creative  work.  But  the  poet  himself,  idolised  as  he  was 
by  the  fair  sex  on  account  of  his  beauty  and  his  celebrity,  was 
possessed  of  a character  that  would  have  made  life  at  his  side 
a martyrdom  even  for  a woman  having  the  highest  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  For  an  exceptionally  intellectual  man  the 
choice  of  an  equally  intellectual  wife  is  not  necessary,  and  such 
a selection  by  no  means  guarantees  a favourable  character  of  the 
marital  conditions,  for  highly  intellectual  women  are  by  no  means 
always  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  con- 
vert them  into  excellent  wives  and  mothers.  Remarkable 
instances  of  this  fact  were  the  wives  of  Bulwer  and  Carlyle. 
The  former  a so  highly-gifted  woman,  that  many  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  best  works  of  the  author  to  her;  at  the  same  time 
she  was  a most  difficult  woman  to  live  with,  a true  Xantippe 
nature,  and  Bulwer’s  friends  had  not  been  wrong  when  they 
warned  him  against  an  union  with  her.  Bulwer  did  not  tolerate 
existence  with  her  for  long,  and  she  did  not  refrain  after  they 
were  separated  from  attacking  him  in  public,  defaming  him  and 
disclosing  his  most  intimate  affairs. 

Carlyle ’ s wife  was  also  distinguished  for  her  intellectual  gifts, 
but,  as  her  mother  had  already  recognised,  she  was  difficult  to 
deal  with.  She  could  be  charming,  but  if  in  a bad  mood,  a 
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condition  she  easily  succumbed  to,  she  could  not  control  her 
sharp  tongue;  and  she  even  permitted  herself  to  be  carried  away 
by  her  passion  to  do  personal  violence  to  her  husband.  Cailyle 
was  a hypochondriacal  freak  who  was  completely  absorbed  in 
his  work  and  could  tolerate  no  disturbance  when  engaged  on  it. 
His  wife,  instead  of  taking  his  excellent  character  into  account 
and  treating  his  peculiarities  with  consideration  as  a sensible 
woman  should  have  done,  only  became  more  embittered  by  the 
latter,  and  thus,  although  Carlyle  by  no  means  lacked  warm 
affection  for  his  wife,  their  wedded  life  was  an  unpleasant  one. 

Now  although  the  wife  of  an  exceptionally  intellectual  man 
need  not  be  equally  gifted,  she  should  at  least  be  possessed  of 
a good  portion  of  common  sense,  if  she  is  to  be  in  a position  to 
do  justice  to  her  obligations  and  to  create  an  entirely  satisfactory 
existence  both  for  her  husband  and  herself. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  union  of  two  highly  intellectual  persons  in  whom  the  qualities 
of  heart  are  not  far  below  their  intellectual  gifts,  may  lead  to 
particularly  happy  marital  conditions.  We  would  here,  as 
examples,  point  to  the  unions  of  Schiller  and  Charlotte  Von 
Lengejeld,  Uhland  and  Emma  Vischer,  Arnim  and  Bettina 
Brettano,  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Schumann  and  Clara 
Wieck,  and  further  to  the  long  enduring  alliance  between  George 
Lewes  and  Marian  Evans  ( George  Eliot),  which,  though 
not  a legal  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  intellect  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a marriage. 

FEELING. 

Whilst  , as  we  have  seen,  the  intellectual  development  neces- 
sary as  a basis  for  conjugal  happiness  may  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  the  two  sexes,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  feelings  and  emotions,  psychical  attributes  commonly 
comprised  in  the  term  “qualities  of  the  heart  ’’  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  mind.  True,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  marital 
harmony  is  necessarily  dependent  on  a perfect  similarity  in  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  consorts;  differences  may  exist  both  in 
individual  states  of  feeling  and  in  the  emotional  life  as  a whole, 
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and  the  influence  these  may  exert  on  the  marital  life  may  not 
only  not  be  unfavourable,  but  be  actually  favourable.  The 
essential  character  of  conjugal  happiness  is  such,  however,  that 
the  latter  can  only  be  attained  when  the  emotional  side  of  the 
mind  is  well  developed.  The  latter  alone  will  enable  a man 
to  manifest  that  total  amount  of  feeling  towards  his  wife  which, 
continuously  reacting  on  her,  will  inspire  a feeling  of  happiness 
in  her,  and  will  on  the  other  hand  awaken  in  him  and  keep 
alive  a similar  feeling  of  happiness  owing  to  the  character  of 
his  wife  and  a community  of  soul  between  them  both.  The  same 
naturally  applies  to  the  wife.  Conjugal  happiness  is  therefore 
denied  to  cold,  that  is,  little  feeling  or  unfeeling  natures;  these 
may  be  able  to  find  in  marital  companionship  satisfaction  of  the 
wishes  they  entertained  in  connection  with  it;  but  they  cannot 
associate  with  the  service  they  render  and  accept  from  each 
other  those  warm  and  manifold  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  together 
constitute  a feeling  of  happiness. 

When  we  consider  more  closely  what  qualities  of  feelings  are 
the  preliminary  conditions  of  conjugal  happiness,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  only  wealth  and  refinement  of  feeling  but  also  depth 
that  are  requisite.  The  experiences  giving  rise  to  pleasure  or 
pain  in  one  consort  must  awaken  the  same  feelings  in  the  other, 
though  they  may  not  directly  concern  him;  what  is  passing  in 
the  soul  of  one  should  find  an  echo  in  the  other;  the  efforts, 
aspirations,  nay  even  the  mere  wishes  of  the  one  must  continually 
find  a corresponding  application  on  the  part  of  the  other;  even 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  should  be  shared.  Feelings  in 
any  way  inspired  by  one  in  the  other,  must  possess  a certain 
amount  of  permanence;  it  does  not  suffice  for  the  pain  felt  by 
the  husband  to  merely  call  forth  a transient  feeling  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  wife;  or  for  the  self-denying,  devoted  domestic 
activity  of  the  wife  to  only  occasinally  find  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  and  to  be  rewarded  by  a corresponding  mark 
of  affection.  The  feelings  inspired  by  the  conduct  of  the  one  in 
the  other  must  not  be  capable  of  being  weakened  or  destroyed 
by  unimportant  incidents;  they  should  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soul  as  to  find  continual  expression  in  the  behaviour  of  both. 
This  in  itself  already  shows  that  very  marked  emotional  excite- 
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ability  (sentimentality)  does  not  tend  to  promote  conjugal  happi- 
ness. Where  there  is  marked  emotional  excitability,  varying 
occurrences  of  daily  life  excite  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  is 
quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance.  This  gives  rise 
to  frequent  changes  of  mood  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
external  circumstances,  but  also,  if  the  individual  be  not  pos- 
sessed of  a high  degree  of  self-control,  to  sudden  outbursts  of 
feeling.  It  is  obvious  that  intercourse  with  an  individual  having 
such  a disposition  must  become  very  difficult  for  his  environ- 
ment; and  if  both  consorts  be  equally  excitable  emotionally  the 
conjoint  life  can  hardly  assume  a happy  character.  A word 
spoken  in  a state  of  momentary  excitement  by  one  may  have  an 
incalculable  effect  on  the  other,  and  this  may  again  react  on 
the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  teaches  us  that 
excessive  emotional  excitability  of  one  consort  may  be  com- 
pensated by  gentleness  and  intelligence  in  the  other  and  that 
enduring  disturbances  of  marital  harmony  may  thus  be  avoided, 
provided  there  be  on  both  sides  sufficient  affection  to  induce  the 
one  who  is  at  fault  to  endeavour  to  amend,  and  the  other  to 
overlook  the  fault. 

Excessive  emotional  excitability  need  not  necessarily  be 
associated  with  a marked  development  of  the  whole  of  the 
emotional  side  of  one  s nature;  there  are  even  individuals  who 
combine  a marked  excess  of  the  former  in  a particular  direction 
with  a lack  of  emotion  in  other  directions.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, especially  in  women,  one  observes  besides  marked 
emotional  excitability  an  excessive  development  of  the  whole 
emotional  side  of  the  mind  (sentimentality),  and  this  may 
seriously  affect  marital  life,  the  result  being  dependent  on  the 
disposition  of  the  other  consort.  Incidents  that  would  leave  a 
normal  person  cold,  or  at  least  would  not  give  rise  to  any  active 
feelings,  produce  intense  feelings  and  corresponding  moods  in 
persons  who  are  sentimental;  and  since  incidents  producing  un- 
pleasant sensations  predominate  in  life,  sentimentality  especially 
favours  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  sensations  and  moods 
(sorrow,  grief,  remorse,  &c.).  One  can  well  understand,  that  a 
woman  who  is  filled  with  grief  at  the  death  of  a canary,  who 
sheds  tears  when  she  reads  in  a novel  how  two  lovers 
11 
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separated  by  fate,  may  fall  into  a state  of  mind  which  may 
become  very  unpleasant  to  her  husband,  merely  as  the  result 
of  some  unconsidered  word  spoken  by  him  in  the  course  of 
some  difference  of  opinion,  such  as  may  easily  occur  in  an  other- 
wise perfectly  harmonious  marital  life.  Should  such  incidents 
be  constantly  repeated,  conjugal  happiness  may  become  clouded. 
If  matrimonial  fellowship  is  to  prove  a source  of  mutual  satis- 
faction through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  emotions  should 
be  properly  controlled,  and  incidents  that  are  of  no  special 
import  to  marital  life  should  not  be  permitted  to  produce  exces- 
sive amounts  of  pleasurable  or  unpleasurable  feeling. 

CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

Among  the  states  of  feeling  that  are  of  importance  in  pro- 
ducing harmony  in  marital  life,  that  denominated  love  un- 
doubtedly plays  the  chief  part.1  The  type  of  love  here  in 
question  is  distinguished  from  love  for  one’s  relations  and  friend- 
ship in  that  the  factor  of  mutual  sexual  attraction  is  here  present, 
whence  it  is  often  called  simply  sexual  love.  This  love,  about 
which  poets  of  all  peoples  and  all  times  have  sung  and  still  sing, 
which  is  so  often  held  up  as  the  noblest  flower  of  human 
culture,  and  is  looked  on  as  the  most  ideal  among  the  ideal 
possessions  that  help  to  beautify  our  prosaic  life,  has  its  origin, 
notwithstanding  its  exalted  character,  in  bodily  functions  to 
which  many  have  attempted  to  apply  the  stigma  of  lowness. 
As  a psychical  state  love  is  in  the  first  instance  dependent  on  the 
brain,  it  is  true,  but  the  cerebral  processes  that  come  into  con- 
sideration in  this  case  are  stimulated  and  maintained  by  the 
reproductive  organs,  so  that  in  its  birth  and  death  love  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  function  of  these  organs.  Capacity 
for  sexual  love  is  developed  under  normal  conditions  with 

1 We  must  here  refer  to  the  fact,  that  as  regards  the  import 
of  love  to  matrimony,  so  also  as  regards  that  of  matrimony 
to  love,  opposite  views  are  constantly  being  put  forward.  One 
(e.g. , Li'pa  Bey)  says,  “ Matrimony  is  the  grave  of  love,” 
another  ( Hahn ) maintains,  “ Matrimony  is  the  firm  abode  of 
love.”  When  I consider  the  whole  of  my  experiences  in  this 
question,  I can  feel  no  doubt  that  both  views  are  based  on 
an  unjustifiable  generalisation  from  isolated  experiences. 
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the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs;  it  is  greatly  restricted 
or  completely  destroyed  by  removal  of  the  sexual  glands 
(Castration).  It  diminishes  and  disappears  in  both  sexes  as 
the  sexual  function  diminishes  and  disappears  with  advancing 
age.  Even  intercurrent  factors  that  depress  the  sexual  func- 
tions,  such  as  exhausting  illnesses  and  sexual  excesses,  reduce 
the  capacity  for  love.  Besides  these  physical  conditions,  be- 
longing to  the  sexual  sphere,  psychical  causes  also  participate 
in  the  development  of  love.  As  a state  of  feeling  of  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  capable  of  reacting  mightily  on  the  whole 
mental  life,  love  can  only  originate  in  the  soil  of  a general 
well-developed  emotional  life.  Cold  and  even  unfeeling 
natures  may  perhaps  develop  a certain  amount  of  interest  for 
one  or  the  other  person,  but  they  will  never  feel  love  in  the  sense 
we  apply  to  it  here.  Among  those  individuals  who  have  never 
known  love  in  their  life,  there  are  probably  some  who,  whilst 
possessing  warm  feelings,  have  nevertheless,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  never  met  a person  of  the  other  sex  that  was  able 
to  inspire  them  with  intense  feelings.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  spared  the  knowledge  of  love  with  its 
bright  and  its  dark  sides,  belong  to  that  class  of  unfeeling 
individuals  to  whom,  owing  to  their  defective  psychical  nature, 
the  desire  to  love  and  be  loved  has  remained  perfectly  foreign, 
and  who  as  a rule  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a disadvantage,  but 
rather  as  a sign  of  mental  superiority.  The  relation  between 
love  and  the  general  mental  and  moral  state  becomes  particularly 
apparent  in  certain  morbid  conditions.  In  melancholic  depres- 
sion we  often  meet  with  a kind  of  emotional  anaesthesia,  an 
incapacity  of  enjoyment  and  of  showing  the  former  interest  in 
persons  and  affairs,  and  this  blunting  of  his  emotional  nature 
is  usually  felt  in  a painful  manner  by  the  patient  himself.  It  is 
by  no  means  rare  to  find  such  morbid  states  in  engaged  indivi- 
duals even  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  affection 
existing  between  those  concerned.  I have  repeatedly  been  asked 
for  advice  by  young  men  who  had  been  attacked  by  melancholic 
depression  soon  after  their  engagement  and  had  found  to  their 
great  grief  that  they  no  longer  possessed  the  same  warmth  of 
feeling  for  their  affianced  bride  for  whom  they  had  felt  the  most 
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ardent  affection,  although  she  had  not  by  her  conduct  given  them 
the  slightest  cause  for  such  a change  in  their  feelings.  This 
condition  had  led  them  to  consider  whether  they  should  not 
break  off  the  engagement,  as  they  feared  they  would  not  be  able 
to  make  their  bride  happy. 

The  mere  presence  in  an  individual  of  the  physical  and 
psychical  states  on  which  love  is  based  does  not,  however, 
suffice  for  its  development;  it  must  be  awakened  by  some  object, 
an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  bodily  and  mental 
qualities  act  as  the  spark  that  sets  the  existing  inflammable 
material  alight,  as  it  were.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
full  details  of  these  influences,  some  of  which  are  very 
difficult  to  explain,  and  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  remark, 
that  not  only  his  whole  psychical  disposition,  but  also  the 
intensity  of  his  sexual  instinct  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  qualities 
of  the  object  of  an  individual  s love  in  each  particular  instance, 
and  the  character  of  the  latter  qualities  in  turn  will  influence  the 
particular  form  such  love  will  assume. 

Sexual  love  is  a complex  emotional  state  that  in  its  well- 
developed  or,  as  one  may  say,  higher  form  is  composed  of  three 
elements  : ( 1 ) ELEMENTS  APPERTAINING  TO  THE  SEXUAL 

INSTINCT,  OR,  AT  LEAST,  INSTINCTIVE  ELEMENTS  ORIGINATING 
IN  THE  SEXUAL  SPHERE.  (2)  FEELINGS  OF  AFFECTION  AND 
SYMPATHY  for  some  individual.  (3)  FEELINGS  OF  ESTEEM, 
ranging  from  simple  esteem  to  veneration,  admiration,  or  even 
idolising.  These  three  elements  may  be  present  in  very 
different  proportions  in  individual  instances  (the  feeling  of 
esteem  may  be  absent  altogether),  and  may  further  show  a 
varying  degree  of  intensity  in  their  combined  form,  and  hence 
give  rise  to  a large  range  of  shades  of  love,  as  it  were.  Fove 
may,  however,  be  further  modified  by  the  entire  mode  of  feeling 
and  thought  of  the  individual,  by  his  character;  in  fact,  by  his 
whole  psychical  personality;  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we 
are  faced  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  theme  “ love,”  and 
each  case  has  its  individual  characteristic. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  category,  the  ELEMENTS  APPER- 
TAINING to  the  SEXUAL  INSTINCT,  commonly  known  as  the 
sensual  as  opposed  to  the  ideal  element  of  love,  we  find  that 
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they  manifest  a noteworthy  peculiarity  as  compared  with  sexual 
instinct  as  such  ( libido  sexualis).  The  latter  as  such  requires 
no  particular  object  for  its  satisfaction,  it  is  merely  an  impulse 
to  obtain  certain  pleasurable  sensations^  and  may  be  satisfied 
by  any  individual  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  bodily  constitution 
forms  no  physical  or  psychical  obstacle;  it  may  even  be  satisfied 
without  the  aid  of  another  individual,  by  so-called  self-abuse. 
The  sexual  desire  contained  in  love,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
directed  towards  a special  object,  and,  indeed,  is  so  in  such 
a manner,  that  from  its  satisfaction  by  means  of  this  object  a 
particular  pleasure  is  expected  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  by 
sexual  intercourse  with  any  other  person.  The  limitation  of 
sexual  love  often  is  such  that  it  cannot  even  be  awakened  by 
any  other  person  than  the  one  loved  : this  is  especially  the  case 
in  women.  In  individual  cases  we  meet  with  enormous  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  sensual  element  of  love,  variations 
dependent  on  the  original  character  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the 
age  of  the  individual,  his  occupation,  intelligence,  and  sexual 
habits,  as  well  as  on  the  conduct  of  the  object  of  his  love 
towards  him.  When  the  sexual  element  is  very  highly  de- 
veloped and  predominates  very  considerably  over  the  other 
elements  of  love,  the  latter  assumes  the  character  of  a sensual 
passion ; this  is  distinguished  from  a sexual  instinct  as  such 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  to  one  particular  person, 
who,  owing  to  his  (or  her)  particular  power  of  sexual  attraction 
for  the  individual  in  question,  is  of  particular  value  to  him. 
Such  a sexual  passion,  however,  as  a rule,  only  endures  so  long 
as  the  power  of  sensual  attraction  possessed  by  its  object  is 
not  markedly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  sensual  factor  of  love  is  very  weak  and  is  entirely 
driven  into  the  background  by  the  other  emotional  elements. 
A complete  want  of  the  sexual  element  in  love  does  not  occur 
in  normal  individuals  in  whom  the  sexual  functions  have  not 
yet  been  extinguished.  Whatever  may  be  maintained  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  purel y ideal  ( platonic ) character  oj  love  in 
individual  cases,  and  may  even  be  believed  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned, is  based  on  a delusion  and  on  self-deception.  We  must, 
in  this  connection,  not  overlook  a fact  that,  as  far  as  I know, 
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has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated;  the  ideal  elements 
of  love  are  not  quite  equal  as  regards  their  influence  on  the 
sensual  factor.  FEELINGS  OF  SYMPATHY  exert  a decidedly 
stimulating  influence  on  the  latter;  the  warmth  of  affection  felt 
for  the  individual  loved  augments  the  desire  for  a sexual  union 
with  him,  and  such  an  union  again  contributes  towards  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  affection  felt.  FEELINGS  OF  ESTEEM,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  very  strongly  developed,  tend  rather  to  diminish 
the  sensual  desire,  and  may  easily  lead  to  a feeling  that  the 
beloved  object  is  debased  by  any  attempt  at  satisfying  the  latter. 
The  conception  of  sexual  intercourse  being  low  and  bestial  (a 
lust  of  the  flesh)  also  plays  a considerable  role.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  sensual  element  is  but  little  marked  in  an  individual 
owing  to  the  sexual  instinct  being  but  little  developed,  and 
feelings  of  esteem  (veneration,  admiration)  predominate,  the 
love  felt  may  easily  assume  a character  that  may  seem  to  the 
individual  to  be  platonic. 

In  those  cases,  also,  in  which  the  sensual  element  does  not 
predominate,  the  intensity  of  feelings  of  sympathy  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations,  the  latter  depending  in  the  main  on 
the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  individual.  The  richer  and 
the  finer  emotional  life  is,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the 
development  of  feelings  of  sympathy.  The  intensity  of  such 
feelings  must  not,  however,  be  gauged  by  their  external  mani- 
festations; that  is,  by  the  degree  of  affection  manifested  towards 
the  loved  object.  There  are  quiet,  self-contained  natures  of 
extraordinary  depth  of  character,  who  have  by  education  and 
culture  become  accustomed  to  a certain  reserve  in  their  manner, 
and  are  excessively  sparing  in  exhibiting  their  affection,  and  yet 
are  capable  of  the  greatest  self-sacrifice,  of  the  most  unselfish 
devotion.  Contrasting  with  these  individuals  whose  cold 
external  demeanour  conceals  an  unfathomable  treasure  of  love, 
we  have  those  who  manifest  an  outward  intensity  of  feeling, 
nay,  even  a passionateness,  that  is  in  no  way  in  keeping  with 
their  actions,  which  betray  no  corresponding  warmth  or  depth 
of  feeling.  These  are  more  superficial  natures,  who,  indeed, 
spend  the  small  change  of  love  in  great  profusion,  but  do  not 
possess  the  gold  the  quiet  natures  conceal. 
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Whilst  feelings  of  sympathy  must  always  be  present  as 
elements  of  love,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  character,  feelings  of 
esteem  may  be  absent,  though  sometimes  the  latter  may  be 
present  to  such  a degree  as  to  overshadow  the  former.  V^e  not 
infrequently  meet  with  cases  where  a woman,  although  fully 
cognisant  of  the  ethical  inferiority  of  her  husband  or  lover,  cannot 
tear  him  from  her  heart.  Similarly  we  find  that  the  affection 
a man  feels  for  his  wife  is  not  shattered  by  her  infidelity  or 
other  faults,  not  because  he  can  still  find  anything  estim- 
able in  her  character,  but  simply  because  he  cannot  influence 
the  existing  feelings  of  sympathy  for  her  and  the  sexual  attrac- 
tion she  has  for  him  by  any  kind  of  reasoning.  We  also 
know  that  love  is  possible  among  criminal  natures,  in  which  case 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  of  mutual  esteem.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  feelings  of  esteem 
exhibit  an  excessive  development  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
endowments  of  the  beloved  individual.  The  husband  admires 
not  only  the  bodily  and  mental  qualities  of  his  wife,  but  quite 
trivial  performances  in  any  sphere  of  her  activity,  and  is  per- 
fectly blind  to  all  the  defects  she  may  show,  if  he  does  not 
actually  represent  these  as  advantages.  We  occasionally  meet 
with  a similar  behaviour  on  the  part  of  women  respecting  their 
husband  who  is  their  intellectual  superior;  but  in  this  case  the 
admiration  hardly  ever  assumes  the  grotesque  forms  found  in 
the  former.  It  is  further  noteworthy,  that  in  those  cases  also 
where  the  consorts  feel  warm  affection  for  one  another  there 
is  often  a lack  of  the  proper  proportion  between  the  jeelings  oj 
sympathy  and  those  oj  esteem.  Particular  instances  of  this  are 
those  in  which  husbands,  though  truly  loving  their  wives  consider 
them  not  to  have  attained  their  intellectual  majority,  so  to 
speak,  and  treat  them  accordingly;  the  pet  name  “ my  child  ” 
given  to  the  wife  is  very  significant  in  this  connection.  The 
wife  is  allowed  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  insignificant  matters, 
but  in  important  matters  her  opinion  is  not  considered,  and  her 
insistence  of  having  a right  to  her  own  opinion  is  regarded  as 
wayward  and  unreasonable.  It  need  not  be  a matter  for  sur- 
prise that  this  particular  variety  of  love  is  very  frequently  found 
in  the  case  of  very  estimable  men  and  good  heads  of  families. 
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The  point  of  view  underlying  it  receives  strong  support  from 
our  matrimonial  laws,  which  recognise  the  nonage  of  the  wife 
and  her  dependence  on  the  husband  in  economical  matters  and 
matters  of  right  as  a kind  of  necessity. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  PSYCHICAL  PERSONALITY 
OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  has  an  influence  on  the  character  of  love. 
Hence  the  differences  manifested  in  their  psychical  character  by 
the  two  sexes  must  also  be  noticeable  in  that  of  their  love. 
The  psychical  behaviour  of  woman  differs  from  that  of  the  man 
in  the  main  in  a stronger  development  of  her  emotional  side 
in  comparison  with  which  cold  calculating  reason  recedes  into 
the  background,  her  less  marked  will-power  and  increased 
suggestibility.  Of  the  above  sexual  attributes  of  mind  it  is 
the  first,  the  more  complete  development  of  her  emotional  side, 
that  has  the  chief  influence  on  a woman’s  love. 

Opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  average  intensity  of  the 
sexual  instinct  in  woman.  Undoubtedly,  however,  complete 
absence  or  feeble  development  of  this  instinct  is  commoner  in 
her  than  in  man;  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  fact,  as  well  as  to 
her  more  highly  developed  emotional  nature,  that  in  a woman’s 
love  the  purely  sensual  element  is  less  marked  than  the  ideal 
factors,  a fact  very  often  misunderstood  by  men.  Even  where 
sexual  desire  is  small  or  absent,  the  erotic  element,  desire  for 
caresses  from  a man  and  for  returning  them  may  be  very  highly 
developed,  and  this  condition  which  may  frequently  already  be 
markedly  manifested  especially  in  young  virgins,  may  easily  be 
misinterpreted  as  sensual  desire.  Daily  experience  teaches, 
however,  that  women  forgo  sensual  enjoyments  rather  than  the 
satisfaction  of  their  ideal  love,  even  in  the  cases  where  there 
is  no  want  of  sensual  inclination,  and  that  even  an  excess  of 
physical  love  on  their  husband’s  part  will  not  compensate  them 
for  lack  of  enduring  affection  and  esteem.  Men  are  only  too 
often  dominated  by  the  idea  that  their  potency  plays  an 
absolutely  predominant  part  in  attaining  happy  marital  life,  and 
that  want  in  this  respect  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  their 
conduct  in  other  directions;  whilst  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  sexual  intercourse  to  be  important  not  because  it  gives 
them  pleasure,  but  because  they  see  in  it  the  expression  of  the 
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affection  their  husband  has  for  them.  This  fact  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  women  who  have  to  forgo  sexual  intercourse  on 
account  of  some  illness  the  husband  has  become  a victim  to, 
in  such  cases  the  satisfaction  marital  companionship  gives  them 
is  frequently  in  no  way  disturbed;  whilst  men  can  far  more 
rarely  tolerate  the  abstinence  imposed  on  them  owing  to  their 
wife’s  illness  without  their  conjugal  happiness  being  affected. 

Another  characteristic  of  love  in  a woman  is  that  the  latter 
plays  an  infinitely  greater  part  in  the  psychical  life  of  a woman 
than  it  does  in  that  of  a man.  A man  may  be  attached  to  his 
wife  and  family  with  ever  so  marked  an  affection,  the  demands 
of  life  force  him  to  put  his  love  in  the  background  in  the 
interests  of  his  profession  and  social  position,  and  not  to  allow 
it  to  become  dominant  in  his  psychical  life;  whilst  the  woman 
may  be  able  to  find  her  only  object  in  life  in  her  solicitude  for 
her  husband  and  her  children,  that  is  to  say,  in  a constant  mani- 
festation of  her  love.  A man  who  only  lives  for  his  love 
and  does  not  devote  himself  to  any  activity  that  is  useful  in 
some  manner  or  other  to  mankind  in  general  is  looked  upon  as 
inferior,  whilst  the  woman  who  is  not  driven  by  necessity  to 
take  up  some  calling  is  rightly  esteemed  the  more  highly  the 
more  she  devotes  herself  to  her  matrimonial  duties. 

As  regards  the  stability  oj  love  also,  the  two  sexes  manifest 
certain  differences.  Polygamous  tendencies  are  by  far  more 
prevalent  among  men  even  nowadays  than  in  women.  The 
latter  is  in  a position  to  constantly  activate  her  love  in  her 

domestic  duties,  whilst  the  man,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  not 

similarly  placed.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  greater 
development  of  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  ideal  elements  in  a woman’s  love,  would 
serve  to  explain  the  latter  being  more  stable  than  that  of  the 

man,  although  it  is  also  liable  to  fluctuations,  that  may  be  the 

resultants  of  bodily  and  external  influences.  The  peculiarities 
of  a woman  s mind  finally  bring  it  about  that  a woman’s  love 
is  far  less  liable  to  be  influenced  and  dominated  by  sober 
reasoning  considerations  than  that  of  the  man.  One  not  infre- 
quently finds  that  men  love  one  woman  and  marry  another 
because  the  latter  has  means  of  her  own.  Such  a subordination 
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of  love  to  sober  calculation  is  far  less  common  in  women.  The 
woman  is,  further,  far  less  able  to  keep  the  proving  of  her  love 
within  bounds  by  weighing  the  consequences  than  the  man  is; 
she  will  sacrifice  her  fortune  to  help  her  husband  out  of  tem- 
porary financial  difficulties  even  though  doing  so  may  not 
promote  their  common  interests;  she  will  sacrifice  her  health  in 
nursing  her  husband,  even  though  in  the  interests  of  herself  and 
her  family  she  ought  to  consider  it  as  much  as  possible.  The 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  his  love  to  act  in  a similar  manner,  since  his  reason  is  not 
dominated  to  the  same  extent  by  his  feelings,  and  hence  sober 
consideration  is  usually  what  determines  his  course  where 
important  interests  are  at  stake. 

The  varieties  oj  love  dependent  on  the  relative  development 
oj  its  constituent  elements  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
character  of  the  marital  relations.  The  power  of  the  sexual 
instinct  explains  why  it  is  that  love  in  which  the  sensual  element 
appears  to  an  inordinate  extent  influences  an  individual’s  actions 
and  thoughts  to  such  a degree  that  his  condition  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  intoxication — intoxication  oj  love.  Such 
individuals,  when  at  the  height  of  their  passion,  are  little  or 
not  at  all  capable  of  calm  judgment,  and  regard  their  sensual 
impulse  as  a feeling  that  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  extra- 
ordinary qualities  of  their  beloved  one,  and  as  quite  beyond 
the  judgment  of  others.  This  type  of  love  is  full  of  danger  to 
marital  life.  When  the  sexual  desires  have  been  satisfied  after 
marriage,  a state  of  disenchantment  more  and  more  replaces  the 
sensual  intoxication,  and  now  the  beloved  being  appears  in  a 
very  different  light.  Should  the  latter  in  her  physical  and 
mental  qualities  fall  short  very  considerably  of  the  estimate  that 
the  sensually  excited  phantasy  of  the  lover  had  led  him  to  make, 
and  should  she  not  understand  how  to  rekindle  and  to  nourish 
the  desires  of  her  husband  by  new  attractions,  his  love  may  die 
and  be  replaced  by  disappointment,  or  even  be  turned  to  hatred. 
Those  who  had  imagined  they  could  not  live  without  one 
another  at  last  reach  a stage  when  life  in  each  other’s  company 
becomes  intolerable.  Such  an  exaggerated  predominance  of 
the  sensual  element  of  love  is  more  particularly  found  in  very 
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young  men,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  their  stormy  passionate  love 
mostly  does  not  lead  to  marriage  and,  in  fact,  very  often  does 
not  last  very  long.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest,  when  we  say 
this,  that  youthful  love  may  not  be  more  deeply  rooted  and 
may  not  be  devoted  to  a worthy  object.  As  a rule,  however, 
youthful  love  only  leads  to  a happy  union  when  the  two  lovers 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  know  each  other  more  intim- 
ately, and  to  test  the  durability  of  their  attachment  and  the 
compatibility  of  their  characters  by  social  intercourse  extending 
over  several  years. 

Exaggerated  jeelings  oj  esteem  may  exert  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  marital  relations.  If  the  husband  converts  his  love 
for  his  wife  into  a kind  of  idolatry,  as  sometimes  happens,  she 
becomes  disgusted  with  his  behaviour  if  she  happen  to  be 
sensible  and  modest;  she  would  prefer  to  look  up  to  a man 
she  loves  to  being  placed  on  a pedestal  and  constantly  adored, 
even  though  she  may  not  be  averse  to  finding  her  personal 
worth  appreciated.  Should  the  wife,  however,  be  a fool  and 
ethically  inferior,  she  is  very  likely  to  look  upon  the  deification 
she  receives  as  a matter  of  course  and  as  not  particularly  de- 
serving of  gratitude  on  her  part,  and  to  look  upon  the  husband 
as  a being  inferior  to  herself,  whose  feelings  and  wishes  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  harmonise  with  her  own  require  no  considera- 
tion. Blind  idolising  of  the  wife  also  tends  to  make  the  man 
submit  to  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  even  though  their  common 
interests  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  his  doing  so.  Similar 
deplorable  results  may  follow  the  idolising  of  the  husband  on 
the  part  of  the  wife. 

The  varieties  of  sexual  love  arising  from  a different  degree  in 
the  development  of  its  constituent  elements  depend,  it  goes 
without  saying,  on  the  psychical  personality  of  the  individual. 
A marked  sensual  nature  manifests  itself  in  love  just  as  does 
a decidedly  idealistic  disposition.  The  intellectual  individuality 
of  each  person  has,  however,  a marked  influence  on  the  character 
and  effect  of  his  love  in  other  directions.  The  love  of  an 
intelligent  and  mature  man  is  different  from  that  of  the  enthusi- 
astic youth;  that  of  a sensible  girl  in  the  twenties  is  different 
from  that  of  a silly  school-girl.  Intelligence  manifests  its 
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influence  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  object  of  love,  but 
also  in  judging  it;  it  prevents  an  excess  of  foolish  ecstasy  and 
extravagance  in  conduct,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be 
unpleasant  to  both  parties.  The  development  of  the  will  also 
places  its  stamp  on  love.  The  energetic  man  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  his  becoming  united  to  the  object  of  his  love,  nor 
does  he  permit  his  feelings  to  be  restrained;  his  love  is  unaffected 
by  outside  influences,  and  the  activity  of  his  love  is  merely 
stimulated  by  obstacles.  The  impulse  of  love  may  incite  wi  lful 
natures  to  the  most  surprising  achievements,  deeds  of  true 
heroism;  on  the  other  hand,  an  energetic  will  may  successfully 
oppose  the  impulse  of  love  if  this  be  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  both  parties.  1 he  weakling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  too 
easily  inclined  to  renounce  his  love  when  difficulties  arise,  or, 
if  he  cannot  do  so,  to  escape  from  the  situation  that  oppresses 
him  by  taking  his  own  life.  In  matrimonial  life  weakness  of 
will  in  the  husband,  if  abused  by  a frivolous  and  foolish  wife, 
may,  as  we  shall  see  later,  have  the  most  evil  consequences. 

The  type  of  the  psychical  disposition  as  regards  conduct 
modifies  the  character  of  love  in  a very  marked  manner.  The 
love  of  a man  of  feeling  is  different  to  that  of  a cold,  superficial 
nature.  The  deeper  a man’s  feelings  are,  the  stronger  and  the 
more  enduring  will  be  his  love  and  the  greater  will  be  its 
influence  on  his  actions,  more  particularly  towards  the  object  of 
his  love.  Colder  natures  are  altogether  capable  of  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  affection;  whilst  superficial  natures,  though 
capable  of  transitory  stronger  feelings,  have  not  that  steady 
enduring  kind  of  feeling  requisite  for  the  constant  consideration 
of  the  wishes  of  the  loved  object. 

The  modifications  of  love  due  to  predominance  oj  egotistic  or 
altruistic  inclinations  are  of  particular  import  to  marital  life.  In 
the  egotist  the  pleasurable  sensations  associated  with  the  attain- 
ment of  his  own  personal  advantages,  or  imagining  them,  exceed 
those  that  efforts  for  someone  else’s  benefit  give  him,  whilst  the 
converse  is  the  case  in  the  altruist.  The  conduct  of  the  egotist, 
not  only  towards  strangers,  but  also  towards  his  own  family,  is 
therefore  determined  by  his  own  personal  advantage.  Where 
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the  wishes  of  his  wife  clash  with  his  own,  he  only  considers  the 
latter,  he  exacts  from  the  object  of  his  love  continual  attention 
and  devotion  without  feeling  any  obligation  to  return  them. 
His  affection  for  his  wife  is  also  often  manifested  in  a mannei 
that,  instead  of  giving  her  pleasure,  merely  worries  her;  he  will, 
for  instance,  expect  her  to  be  always  near  him,  even  when  it 
does  not  suit  her  and  is  unnecessary;  he  exacts  small  services 
from  her  that  could  quite  well  be  rendered  by  others,  for  in- 
stance, servants;  and  if  by  chance  he  should,  in  the  interests  of 
his  wife,  decide  on  making  some  effort  that  is  not  in  keeping 
with  his  personal  inclinations,  he  is  careful  to  impress  upon  her 
what  a sacrifice  he  is  making,  and  that  he  expects  it  to  be 
appreciated.  In  the  case  of  the  selfish  woman  we  find  the  same 
state  of  affairs,  and  we  see  it  best  and  in  its  fullest  significance  in 
case  of  sickness.  The  egotistical  invalid  may  make  life  terribly 
difficult  for  her  husband,  notwithstanding  her  affection  for  him; 
she  may  hamper  him  in  his  work,  may  damage  his  health,  and 
may  undermine  his  material  position.  Excessive  altruistic  love 
offers  us  the  opposite  picture.  The  truly  altruistic  husband 
works  and  toils  incessantly  in  order  to  make  life  pleasant  for 
his  wife  and  family  and  to  safeguard  their  future,  and  allows 
himself  only  the  smallest  amount  of  personal  enjoyment;  and 
yet  he  exacts  from  his  wife  no  particularly  marked  affection  or 
devotion,  no  appreciation  of  his  incessantly  solicitous  care  for 
her.  The  thought  that  he  is  doing  his  very  best  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  family  gives  him  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Neverthe- 
less such  excessive  altruistic  love  also  has  its  dark  side.  If  the 
husband,  guided  by  the  principle  of  everywhere  and  always 
considering  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  regards  the  promotion  of  her 
comfort  as  his  chief  aim  in  life,  it  may  easily  happen,  as  Forel 
has  very  correctly  remarked,  that  the  wife  will  at  last  take  the 
sacrifices  he  makes  as  a matter  of  course,  and  she  may  show 
less  love  for  her  unselfish  husband  than  she  does  for  a spoiled 
child  for  instance.  Excessive  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
must  lead  to  a depreciation  of  his  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife, 
unless  she  possess  extraordinarily  deep  feelings.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  men  to  whom  their  wives  sacrifice  their  whole 
life.  A proper  relative  proportion  of  give  and  take  on  both 
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sides  is,  generally  speaking,  far  more  liable  to  promote  a favour- 
able character  of  the  marital  relations  than  the  boundless 
devotion  of  one  of  the  consorts,  since  the  bond  of  mutual 
affection  is  strengthened  not  only  by  what  is  received  from,  but 
also  by  what  is  done  for  the  object  of  one’s  love. 

The  love  between  husband  and  wife,  whatever  may  be  its 
character,  is  liable  to  various  fluctuations  and  changes,  of  which 
we  shall  only  consider  those  due  to  age. 

The  sensual  element  recedes  more  and  more  as  age  advances 
and  may  disappear  altogether  when  old  age  is  reached.  This 
change,  however,  has  no  deleterious  influence  on  the  warmth 
of  the  other  feelings  in  those  cases  where  love  is  of  the  true 
character.  The  longer  they  live  together  the  more  the  experi- 
ences of  the  consorts  will  increase  in  amount,  and  these  will 
enable  them  to  gain  a clear  insight  into  the  feelings  they  have 
towards  one  another,  the  endowments  and  defects  of  their 
personalities.  The  psychical  bonds,  which  connect  the  two, 
must  thereby  be  strengthened  more  and  more,  if  the  conduct  of 
both  is  determined  by  affection  and  esteem,  and  the  mutual 
accommodation  and  compensation  of  their  inclinations,  interests, 
and  wishes  will  gradually  reach  a high  level.  Thus  the  love, 
as  its  sensual  factor  recedes,  assumes  a more  ideal  character, 
it  does  not  lose  its  warmth,  but  increases  in  equability. 
Although  such  love,  owing  to  this  change,  approaches  a friend- 
ship, still  it  retains  one  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  that  the 
appraising  of  the  physical  personality,  which  plays  no  part  in 
friendship,  in  the  case  of  marital  love  is  preserved  even  in  old 
age.  The  old  man  regards  his  beloved  gray-haired  helpmeet 
with  the  same  pleasure  with  which  he  regarded  her  as  a young 
wife;  for  his  mental  eye  the  changes  do  not  exist  which  age 
and  infirmity  have  brought  about  in  the  face  of  his  wife,  since 
in  his  soul  the  picture  imprinted  by  her  as  a young  woman 
remains  inextinguishably.  This  picture,  although  only  a 
memory,  retains  the  same  power  for  him  and  is  so  blended  with 
the  impression  her  actual  appearance  makes  upon  him,  that  the 
latter  cannot  in  any  way  diminish  the  pleasure  he  feels  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  his  beloved  wife. 

The  import  of  mutual  love  to  marital  life  does  not  only  rest 
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in  the  consciousness  of  being  united  for  life  to  the  dear  one, 
but  becomes  a constant  source  of  pleasurable  sensations  for 
both.  Love  also  becomes  for  both  consorts  a mighty  impulse 
to  aim  at,  a satisfactory  character  being  assumed  by  their  marital 
life.  It  impels  the  husband  to  offer  protection  and  support  to 
his  wife  in  all  life  s situations  and  to  use  all  his  power  in 
providing  for  his  family;  it  incites  the  wife  to  make  a good 
home  for  her  husband  and  to  unceasingly  consider  the  promotion 
of  his  physical  and  psychical  well-being.  It  enormously 
lightens  for  both  parties  the  task  of  mutual  psychical  adaptation, 
that  is  so  important  to  marital  harmony.  It  enables  the  con- 
sorts to  overlook  each  other’s  faults  and  deficiencies  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  esteem  for  the  total  personality  is  in  no  way 
affected.  AND  YET  LOVE  ALONE  DOES  NOT  SUFFICE  to  exclude 
conduct  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  partners  by  which  the  marital 
harmony  may  be  disturbed,  and  hence  TO  GUARANTEE  ENDUR- 
INGLY  SATISFACTORY  MARITAL  RELATIONS.  To  attain  this  it  is 
necessary  that  love  should  be  associated  with  a normal  develop- 
ment of  ethical  jeelings,  especially  feelings  of  honour,  duty, 
and  justice,  as  well  as  feelings  of  gratitude  and  of  mutual 
possession.  The  ethically  defective  man  is  capable  of  love, 
but  the  latter  does  not  prevent  his  insulting,  worrying,  and 
occasionally  even  brutally  illtreating  the  object  of  his  affection, 
nor  his  acting  in  a manner  that  may  severely  damage  the  common 
interests.  Its  power  is  often  insufficient  to  check  pernicious 
tendencies  existing  in  him.  True,  one  cannot  deny  that 
love  often  exerts  a refining  and  ennobling  influence,  and 
that  the  union  with  a morally  pure  being  has  led  many  a 
loose  fellow,  many  a young  fellow  who  had  been  led  astray 
by  evil  companions,  to  the  path  of  an  honourable  life.  In  a 
man  who  is  congenitally  predisposed  to  unethical  conduct 
enduring  changes  such  as  these  are  impossible,  as  many  a woman 
who  had  relied  on  the  curative  influence  of  her  love  has  dis- 
covered to  her  great  grief.  The  most  affectionate  feelings  for  his 
wife  and  her  devotion  may  determine  a morally  defective  man 
to  attempt  improvement;  but  sooner  or  later  he  again  relapses 
into  his  old  habits,  gives  himself  up  to  drink,  gambling,  or  inter- 
course with  prostitutes,  without  any  consideration  for  the  heart- 
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ache  his  conduct  is  causing  his  wife.  Love  may  even  become 
a direct  incentive  to  crime  in  ethically-defective  individuals 
(murder  of  the  amour  or  of  the  divorced  wife,  so  as  to  leave  her 
to  no  other  man,  of  a rival,  &c.) 

Ethical  feelings  must  be  the  joundaiion  on  which  love  unjolds 
itselj,  ij  the  latter  is  to  bestow  its  blessing  to  the  jullest  extent 
on  marital  lije.  In  their  nature  ethical  feelings  are  well  suited 
to  strengthen  the  ideal  factors  of  love;  but  since  they  are  not 
liable  to  similar  fluctuations  they  can  also  occasionally  take 
its  place  in  a vicarious  manner  and  so  preserve  for  marital 
life  a satisfactory  character,  when  love  has  lost  some  or  even 
all  its  power.  This  effect  is  particularly  an  attribute  of  the 
sense  of  duty  which,  when  strongly  developed,  acts  as  a 
powerful  check  on  the  polygamous  tendencies  of  the  male. 
For  the  woman  also  a sense  of  duty  acts  as  a powerful  safe- 
guard against  temptation  and  persecution  whatever  form  this 
may  take.  Sense  of  duty  and  sense  of  honour  dictate  the 
limits  to  her  up  to  which  she  may  accept  the  attentions  of 
other  men,  and  safeguard  her  from  the  consequences  which 
might  arise  owing  to  a change  of  her  feelings  towards  her 
husband  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a destruction  of  the  marital 
relations.  Whilst  a sense  of  duty  on  the  one  hand  strengthens 
the  tendencies  originating  in  love,  it  acts  on  the  other  hand  as 
a valuable  corrective  against  them  when  they  are  likely  to 
endanger  common  interests  or  those  of  one  of  the  parties.  It 
will  keep  a fondly  affectionate  husband  from  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  however  much  he  would  like  to  do  so,  if 
they  are  not  compatible  with  the  financial  position  of  the  family 
or  with  the  interests  of  her  health.  A sense  of  duty  must  also 
decide  where  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  consorts  clash 
with  those  of  other  beloved  individuals  (parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters). 

From  what  has  been  said  above  we  see  that  we  must  seek 
the  main  source  of  conjugal  happiness  in  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  the  consorts,  in  so  far  as  the  particular  character  of  the 
latter  is  alone  capable  of  originating  that  kind  of  love  that  can 
guarantee  enduring  and  complete  marital  harmony.  Not  every 
kind  of  love  has  this  influence  on  matrimony,  as  we  have  seen; 
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that  which  converts  matrimony  into  a source  of  highest  satisfac- 
tion for  both  consorts  continually,  must  not  contain  too  much 
sensual  element  and  must  not  be  coloured  by  marked  egotism. 
Egotistical  love  of  a man  may,  for  instance,  give  more  unhappi- 
ness to  a wife  than  lack  of  warm  affection  in  another  man  in 
whom  ethical  feelings  are  strongly  developed,  especially  a strong 
sense  of  duty.  Love  must,  however,  also  be  governed  by 
reason  and  a powerful  will,  and  be  associated  with  and  per- 
meated by  ethical  feelings  that  by  their  constancy  contribute 
considerably  to  its  strength  and  durability,  if  it  is  to  unfold  its 
beneficent  influence  on  marital  life.  One  is,  nowadays,  often 
inclined  to  undervalue  the  importance  to  married  life  of  ethical 
feelings  as  compared  with  love,  and  yet  experience  teaches  that 
marriages  of  prudence,  if  both  consorts  stand  on  a high  ethical 
level,  may  run  a more  satisfactory  course  than  many  unions 
that  have  been  brought  about  only  by  mutual  love,  but  in  which 
the  ethical  qualities  of  one  or  both  consorts  left  something  to  be 
desired.  Finally,  the  question  still  arises  : Must  love,  if  it  is 
to  become  the  determining  factor  in  the  character  of  the  marital 
relations,  already  exist  bejore  marriage;  or  does  it  suffice  for  it 
to  develop  in  the  course  of  marital  life?  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  for  the  answering  of  this  question  if  we  possessed  exact 
statistical  data  as  to  what  percentage  of  divorce  falls  to  love 
matches.  There  are  no  such  statistics,  and  there  is  little  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  them.  Still,  if  one  only  considers  the  cases 
of  divorce  that  have  become  public  property  in  the  course  of  a 
few  decades  in  a large  capital,  one  can  hardly  deny  that  there 
are  many  among  the  number  in  which  love  was  the  incentive 
for  matrimony.  Therefore  love  existing  before  marriage,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  a former  place,  very  often  proves  to  be  a 
condition  that  does  not  suffice  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  marital 
life.  If  one  conscientiously  tests  a more  extensive  mass  of 
experience,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  love 
that  has  been  engendered  from  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  object  of  affection  and  has  remained  unchanged  during 
all  that  period,  can  guard  against  disappointment  in  matrimony 
and  offers  well-founded  prospects  of  enduring  marital  harmony. 

Among  our  working  population  married  couples  are  not  rarely 
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found  who  for  many  years  before  their  marriage  lived  in 
an  intimacy  from  which  several  children  resulted.  The  marital 
companionship  in  these  cases  is  on  an  average  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  couples  who  have  married  after  a shorter  acquaint- 
ance, since  the  former  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  the  stability 
of  their  inclination,  their  compatibility  of  temperament,  and 
their  characters. 

The  customs  and  conditions  of  life  of  the  socially  higher 
strata  of  the  population  permit  no  such  unlimited  intercourse 
between  the  two  sexes  as  is  possible  among  the  labouring  classes. 
A further  circumstance  is  superadded  to  this,  in  that  matrimony 
makes  demands  on  both  consorts  that  do  not  exist  for  the  un- 
married. and  may  therefore  induce  the  development  of  traits 
of  character  that  were  not  noticeable  before  marriage.  It  must 
also  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  prospect  of  a desired  matrimonial 
alliance  may  induce  many  an  individual  to  repress  or  conceal 
inclinations  that  may  appear  after  marriage  in  a most  disturbing 
manner. 

If  one  takes  all  these  facts  into  account,  one  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  love  which  develops  only  after  marriage 
under  the  influence  of  prolonged  companionship  and  the  resulting 
intimate  mutual  acquaintance  possesses  a firmer  foundation,  and 
hence  guarantees  an  enduring  and  harmonious  character  in  the 
marital  relations  to  a far  higher  degree,  than  any  love  that  may 
exist  before  marriage. 

WILL. 

In  comparison  with  the  influence  exerted  by  reason  and  feel- 
ing T)n  the  character  of  the  marital  relations,  that  of  the  other 
attribute  of  mind  we  denote  as  will-power  is  less  apparent.  The 
development  of  will-power,  that  manifests  itself  not  only  exter- 
nally in  our  actions  but  also  in  those  processes  that  take  place 
in  our  consciousness,  the  processes  of  thought,  is,  however,  like- 
wise of  an  import  to  marital  relations  that  should  not  be  under- 
rated. The  tasks  marital  life  brings  with  it  may  indeed  be 
easier  or  more  difficult  according  to  the  station  of  life  and 
especially  the  financial  position  of  the  consorts;  and  their  solution 
accordingly  requires  now  a greater,  now  a less  effort  of  will. 
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For  the  man  who  has  no  means  and  who  has  to  provide  for  the 
daily  bread  of  his  family  this  duty  alone  may  demand  a very 
energetic  effort  of  will  under  the  competitive  conditions  ruling 
at  the  present  day — an  effort  that  is  spared  the  man  of  means; 
and  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  must  often  participate  in  the  work 
of  earning  a living  in  addition  to  looking  after  the  household, 
and  hence  impose  on  herself  tasks  that  ladies  of  the  socially 
higher  classes  know  nothing  of.  Still,  marital  life  makes 
demands  on  even  those  belonging  to  the  best  situated  classes 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  a considerable  expenditure  of 
will-power.  Above  all,  the  task  of  mutual  accommodation  that 
has  been  mentioned  on  several  occasions  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  connection.  If  the  husband  is  to  forgo  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  personal  wishes  and  inclinations  and  constantly 
consider  his  wife  in  his  conduct  of  life  as  marital  harmony 
requires — if  he  is  to  free  himself  from  habits  that  hurt  his  wife  s 
feelings  or  damage  the  mutual  interests,  he  will  require  a high 
degree  of  self-control,  such  as  can  only  be  attained  when  the 
will-power  is  well  developed.  The  same,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  wife.  The  weak-willed  man  may  be  full  of  the 
best  intentions  to  spare  his  wife  every  annoyance,  he  in- 
variably relapses  into  the  same  errors.  He  is  not  in  a position 
to  fully  carry  out  his  duties  towards  his  family  and  to  be  an 
efficient  support  to  his  wife  in  difficult  situations,  such  as  sick- 
ness and  misfortune,  business  calamities,  &c.  Should  he  have  the 
misfortune  of  marrying  a domineering  wife,  he  plays  the  pitiable 
role  of  a henpecked  husband,  in  which  he  himself  feels  uncom- 
fortable, and  cannot  as  a rule  do  for  his  wife  what  a strong- 
willed  man  can.  The  domineering  wife  may  feel  a certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  submissiveness  of  her  husband,  but 
the  feelings  of  esteem  that  should  be  united  with  those  of  affec- 
tion in  producing  true  love  are  diminished  by  the  conduct  of 
her  husband;  her  feelings  for  the  weak-willed  husband  assume 
at  the  best  the  character  of  affection  such  as  she  would  feel  for 
a child;  and  his  feelings  towards  her,  warm  as  they  may  be, 
cannot  give  her  the  satisfaction  that  she  would  obtain  from  the 
love  of  a man  whom  she  could  look  up  to.  If  the  wife  be  a 
spendthrift,  the  weakness  of  her  husband  s will  may  lead  to 
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financial  ruin  of  the  family  and  even  worse  misfortune.  I know 
of  several  cases,  in  which  men  who  had  previously  led  un- 
exceptional lives  were  led  to  embezzle  in  order  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  luxurious  tastes  of  their  wives,  and  in  which  the 
reason  for  such  reprehensible  conduct  was  to  be  found  simply 
in  weakness  of  will  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  oppose  the  senseless  demands  of  their  wives. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact,  that  many  henpecked  men  only 
manifest  their  weakness  of  will  towards  their  wife,  whilst  in 
their  profession  and  other  matters  they  by  no  means  lack  energy. 
1 he  same  men,  who  at  home  submit  to  their  wife  without  oppo- 
sition, may  maintain  firm  discipline  in  their  business  or  official 
capacity;  one  even  occasionally  finds  that  such  men  treat  their 
subordinates  in  a despotic  manner.  Even  men  of  resolute 
character  occasionally  cannot  escape  uxoriousness.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  historical  instances  of  this  type  was  the  English 
General  the  Dul^e  oj  Marlborough,  who,  as  Hard p reports,  was 
on  several  occasions  driven  out  of  his  home  by  the  truculence 
of  his  passionately-loved  wife,  but  always  regretted  his  anger 
and  ate  humble  pie  before  the  woman  he  feared. 

The  weak-willed  woman  is  just  as  little  capable  of  adapting 
her  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband  and  to  their  joint 
interests.  When  she  fulfils  her  duties  badly  and  constantly 
fails  to  carry  out  her  good  intentions,  she  counts  on  the  indul- 
gence of  her  husband;  she  yields  to  momentary  impulses  that 
experience  should  have  taught  her  to  withstand,  and  allows 
herself  to  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  necessary  measures  if 

she  meets  with  any  difficulties  in  so  doing.  The  influence  of 

want  of  will-power  in  the  parents  is  particularly  harmful  in  the 
case  of  the  education  of  the  children;  these  very  soon  discover 
the  faults  in  their  parents  and  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 

them.  The  annoyance  caused  to  the  parents,  sooner  or  later  to 

a greater  or  less  degree,  by  spoiled  children  very  frequently 
indeed  prejudices  the  marital  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a marked 
development  of  will-power  in  one  or  both  consorts  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  a happy  marital  life.  The  man  who 
carries  out  under  all  circumstances  in  life  what  he  considers 
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right  and  necessary  with  inflexible  energy  will,  if  he  be  guided 
by  the  right  kind  of  feelings,  do  his  very  best  in  providing  for 
his  wife  and  children.  He  will  bear  hardship,  illness,  business 
misfortune,  enmity,  and  so  forth,  without  permitting  his  family 
to  suffer  more  than  is  avoidable  under  them,  and  he  knows  how 
to  manifest  his  love  by  refusing  or  by  granting  a wish  according 
as  important  interests  are  at  stake  or  not.  For  the  woman  also 
marital  life  offers  abundant  opportunities  to  promote  by  her 
strength  of  will  the  welfare  of  her  husband  and  the  interests  of 
her  whole  family.  The  wife  who  possesses  a very  strong  will 
spares  herself  no  trouble,  no  hardship  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  for  her  husband;  she  un- 
hesitatingly does  what  is  necessary  even  though  it  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  her;  bears  grief  and  worries  in  difficult  situations 
without  becoming  troublesome  to  her  husband  by  complaining, 
and  is  even  capable  of  showing  him  a smiling  face  so  as  to 
quiet  him,  whilst  her  heart  is  filled  with  apprehension.  One 
has  a particular  opportunity  of  admiring  the  great  power  of  will 
possessed  by  even  weakly  women  in  the  case  of  sickness. 
Strong-willed  women  not  only  bear  in  silence  severe  bodily 
suffering,  but  do  not  allow  the  latter  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  their  duties  towards  their  family  so  far  as  their 
physical  power  shall  permit  them.  When  the  wife,  as  not 
infrequently  happens,  is  superior  in  will-power  to  her  husband, 
this  may  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  difficult  situations;  the 
energetic  wife  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  comforting  her  dis- 
couraged husband,  but  never  tires  of  spurring  him  on  time  after 
time  to  make  new  efforts,  and  of  raising  his  trust  in  the  future 
until  the  desired  goal  has  been  reached. 

TEMPERAMENT,  CHARACTER.  THE  GIFT 
FOR  CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS. 

Temperament. — The  temperament  of  the  individual  is  one 
of  those  psychical  factors  to  which  significant  importance  in 
relation  to  marital  life  is  ascribed;  in  fact,  according  to  the 
popular  view,  much  marital  unhappiness  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  unfortunate  temperament  of  one  or  both  consorts. 
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Older  psychology  used  to  distinguish  between  four  tem- 
peraments which  were  supposed  to  represent  fundamental 
qualities,  as  it  were  : the  sanguine,  choleric,  melancholic,  and 
phlegmatic.  Modern  psychology,  which  analyses  psychical 
phenomena  by  means  of  experimental  research,  has  relinquished 
the  acceptance  of  temperaments,  since  the  psychical  peculiarities 
that  have  to  be  accounted  for  can  be  placed  under  other 
categories  that  correspond  better  to  the  present-day  point  of 
view  of  science.  The  former  doctrine  of  temperaments  has 
also  proved  untenable,  in  that  every  human  being  is  not  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  four  types  of  temperament  by  any 
means,  a fact  that  finds  expression  in  the  terms  now  often 
employed,  such  as  a quiet,  a restless,  a nervous,  and  a truly 
artistic  temperament. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  on  what  peculiarity  of  psychical  conduct 
the  assumption  of  temperaments  is  based,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  differences  in  emotional 
life.  The  mental  predisposition  of  the  sanguine  individual  is 
manifested  in  his  being  particularly  susceptible  to  pleasurable 
sensations;  that  of  the  melancholic  in  a susceptibility  to  painful 
impressions;  that  of  the  choleric  to  very  powerful  feelings  (if 
one  can  identify  the  choleric  temperament  with  the  passionate), 
whilst  the  phlegmatic  individual  is  characterised  by  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  acute  feelings  can  be  aroused  in  him. 
But  besides  this,  as  Hid  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  only  differ- 
ences in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  feelings  that  come  into 
play,  but  also  differences  in  the  course  of  the  whole  physio- 
psychological  processes. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter  more  deeply  into  these 
questions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  temperament  influences 
character  and  hence  action;  that  the  sanguine,  for  instance,  will 
in  consequence  of  their  temperament  tend  more  towards  frivolity, 
the  choleric  more  towards  want  of  consideration  than  the  melan- 
cholic and  phlegmatic.  Still,  that  the  character  should  be 
influenced  by  the  temperament  is  not  by  any  means  necessary. 
A choleric  man  may  be  just  as  good-natured  in  his  inmost  heart, 
notwithstanding  his  irascible  nature,  and  just  as  noble-minded 
as  the  phlegmatic  man,  whom  nothing  will  excite.  A far  more 
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important  fact  is  that  an  ethically  well-disposed  man  of  strong 
will  can  bridle  his  temperament  even  if  he  cannot  completely 
govern  it,  so  that  his  actions  are  not  influenced  by  it  in  a manner 
unpleasant  to  his  environment. 

The  above  explains  how  it  is  that  temperament  does  not 
possess  the  importance  to  the  character  assumed  by  marital  life 
usually  ascribed  to  it.  The  most  important  is  the  choleric 
(passionate)  temperament,  since  experience  shows  that  it  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  influence  the  actions  of  the  individual  in  a 
disastrous  manner  and  hence  to  cloud  the  marital  relations.  A 
choleric  husband  may,  notwithstanding  affectionate  feelings 
towards  his  wife,  make  life  very  hard  for  the  latter  owing  to 
his  temperament  even  though  he  knows  how  to  master  it.  The 
same  applies  vice  versa  to  the  passionate  woman.  Still  there 
are  choleric  individuals  who  are  excellent  fathers,  husbands, 
mothers,  and  wives.  As  an  instance  we  shall  only  mention 
Prince  Bismarc\,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  easily  moved  to 
anger.  We  have  already  seen  that  even  in  cases  where  the 
passionate  part  cannot  sufficiently  master  his  temperament,  this 
fact  need  not  lead  to  a clouding  of  the  marital  relations  pro- 
vided the  other  part,  the  quiet  consort,  is  considerate. 

It  is  far  worse  when  both  consorts  have  choleric  temperaments. 
Such  a couple  cannot,  as  a rule,  get  on  together  even  though 
both  may  possess  good  characters.  Their  temperaments  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  friction  which  tends  to  increase  the  already 
existing  irritability  and  in  consequence  not  only  recurs  more 
frequently  in  course  of  time,  but  is  less  easily  smoothed  over. 
The  final  result  is  mostly  a complete  estrangement  of  the  con- 
sorts, or  divorce. 

If  we  represent  the  psychical  mechanism  as  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  many  parts,  we  can  regard  temperament  as  a vary- 
ing manner  in  which  the  apparatus  works,  or  at  least  various 
portions  of  it;  character,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a part  of  the 
apparatus,  and  indeed  a very  important  one,  as  we  shall  now 
show. 

Character. — The  three  sides  ||f  psychical  life  we  discussed 
above,  reason,  feeling,  and  will,  also  contain  the  elements  from 
which  the  character  of  an  individual  is  constructed.  The  latter, 
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accordingly,  does  not  represent  a particular  and  independent 
psychical  quality,  but  is,  rather,  merely  a manifestation  of  the 
fundamental  tendencies  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  individual.  The  different  tendencies  are  the 
so-called  traits  of  character.  Since  the  individual  peculiarities 
that  stand  out  in  the  different  sides  of  psychical  life  vary 
infinitely,  the  characters  of  different  individuals  must  also  exhibit 
illimitable  variations.  This  has  not,  however,  prevented  a sub- 
division of  the  various  types  of  character  into  groups  and  classes 
in  which  the  determining  factors  are  one  or  the  other  of  the 
attributes  of  psychical  life  or  isolated  particularly  prominent 
properties.  The  most  important  basis  for  the  sub-dividing  and 
estimating  of  the  types  of  character  is  the  development  of 
ethical  feelings  and  ideas,  since  these  are  of  decisive  importance 
to  the  actions  of  the  individual  and  his  whole  conduct  towards 
his  environment.  We  have  here  a long  scale  ranging  from  the 
most  despicable  anti-social  characters  to  those  which  are  beyond 
all  praise  and  represent  the  highest  ethical  level.  One  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  only  a plus  or  minus  of  ethical 
qualities  are  to  be  found  in  different  types  of  character;  there 
are  many  that  besides  predominating  excellent  traits  manifest  a 
few  unpleasant  ones,  and  also  some  that  contain  in  themselves 
opposite  and  apparently  irreconcilable  traits  and  hence  appear 
contradictory.  Thus  modesty  and  pride,  miserliness  and 
prodigality,  gentleness  of  disposition  and  harshness  may  exist 
side  by  side.  Bismarc\  offers  us  a most  remarkable  instance  of 
a contradictory  type  of  character.  The  man  who  was  not  with- 
out reason  called  the  1 Iron  Chancellor,’’  who  in  prosecuting  his 
plans  showed  the  greatest  ruthlessness,  treated  his  opponents 
without  mercy,  and  never  in  his  whole  public  activity  exhibited 
the  slightest  sentimentality,  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
affectionate  of  fathers,  the  most  solicitous  and  devoted  of  hus- 
bands. In  his  relations  towards  his  family  he  manifested  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  could  never  have  been  surmised  as 
possible  in  consideration  of  his  public  conduct. 

Next  to  the  contradictory  ^haracters  come  the  vacillating, 
that  are  characterised  by  having  no  firm  principles  and  being 
acted  upon  by  no  determining  principles.  Individuals  having 
such  a type  of  character  are  often  called  characterless. 
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Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  sex  also  influences 
character  in  various  ways  and  that  such  differences  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  each  individual  case.  Certain 
traits  of  character  that  are  very  prevalent  in  the  female  sex, 
such  as  vanity,  talkativeness,  curiosity,  and  hence,  being 
regarded  as  natural,  based  on  a woman’s  nature,  are  not  looked 
upon  as  faults  in  individual  women,  would  stamp  the  man  as 
inferior.  Similarly  in  judging  female  character  certain  traits 
are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  than  they  would  be  in  a man, 
since  they  diverge  less  from  the  average  psychical  con- 
stitution of  the  latter,  that  is  due  to  his  sex,  than  is  the  case  in 
woman.  Harshness,  implacability,  coldness  of  heart,  violence 
of  temper,  are  greater  faults  of  character  in  a woman  than  in  a 
man  because  they  represent  a greater  divergence  from  the  normal 
womanly  traits  of  character  than  from  those  of  the  man.  A man 
of  hard,  implacable  character  may  appear  to  us  in  other  respects 
worthy  of  esteem,  a woman  showing  such  traits  seems  altogether 
unwomanly  and  revolting. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  comprehensible,  that  the 
character  of  those  concerned  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
marital  life,  and  that  sensible  persons  in  selecting  a partner  for 
life  lay  particular  and  decisive  weight  on  this  factor.  Our 
present-day  customs,  however,  render  the  following  of  the  poet’s 
advice,  “Test  then,  whoever  binds  himself  for  ever!’’  very 
difficult  for  both  sexes,  at  least  for  those  belonging  to  the  socially 
higher  classes,  and  may  in  part  even  render  it  impossible  for 
them.  Further,  the  character  of  youthful  individuals  is  not 
fully  formed,  and  hence  young  girls  may  unfold  traits  of 
character — favourable  or  unfavourable  ones — during  matrimony, 
owing  to  the  new  conditions  the  latter  offers,  which  their  conduct 
before  marriage  did  not  forebode. 

In  bringing  our  experience  to  bear  on  the  question  as  to  what 
type  of  character  is  requisite  in  both  consorts  in  order  to  give 
a satisfactory  form  to  marital  life,  we  must  emphasise  the  follow- 
ing point  : Both  parties  should  possess  a firm  character,  and 

one  the  composition  of  which  is  such  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
predicate  good  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  that  a decided  predominance  of  ethical,  especially  altruistic 
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tendencies  should  be  observable  in  it.  A harmonious  marital 
life  presupposes  that  both  parties  should  follow  certain  principles, 
which  amount  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  consort  should  determine,  or  at  least  take  part 
in  determining  the  mutual  conduct.  A man  with  a vacillating 
character  acts,  circumstances  being  the  same,  in  a very  different 
manner  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  moment,  the  immediate 
advantage  he  hopes  to  obtain,  &c.  He  heaps  fawning  caresses 
on  his  wife  one  day,  and  on  the  next  treats  her  inconsiderately 
or  even  roughly  without  any  good  reason.  He  gives  way 
to  his  wife  where  he  should  oppose  her,  and  then  again  in 
connection  with  some  trivial  matter  manifests  the  greatest 
obstinacy.  He  is  influenced  by  external  factors,  for  instance, 
the  instigation  of  malicious  relatives,  in  a manner  which 
renders  the  preservation  of  satisfactory  marital  relations  im- 
possible. The  characterless  individual  may  often  regret  his 
conduct  towards  his  wife  and  seriously  resolve  to  improve,  no 
change  will,  however,  occur  in  his  behaviour;  on  the  very  next 
occasion  the  defect  in  his  character  is  again  manifested  to  the 
fullest  degree.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  individual  is  incapable 
of  inspiring  any  sense  of  esteem  in  a woman  of  strong  character, 
and  hence  of  converting  the  marital  companionship  into  a happy 
one  for  her.  Matters  are  far  worse  even  when  one  or  both 
consorts  are  ethically  highly  deficient,  whence  their  characters 
may  be  designated  as  “ bad.”  A Hedda  G abler  and  a Marie 
Vra  ( Bjornson , ” On  Storehove  ”)  may,  it  is  true,  so  far 
fascinate  a man  that  he  will  select  her  as  his  wife;  she  is  neither 
capable  of  procuring  her  husband  happiness,  nor  of  finding 
satisfaction  herself  in  companionship  with  him,  even  though  he 
be  a combination  of  all  the  virtues.  She  is  incapable  of 
sufficiently  considering  the  wishes  and  interests  of  her  husband 
and  of  repressing  her  own  to  make  it  possible  for  her  husband 
to  find  an  enduring  source  of  pleasure  in  an  union  with  her;  she 
is  also  incapable  of  attaining  conjugal  happiness  for  herself, 
because  she  does  not  particularly  wish  to  attain  it,  and  because 
she  cannot  give  to  any  man  a measure  of  affection  and  esteem 
that  would  suffice  to  attach  her  to  him  enduringly.  Instead  of 
love,  she  only  gives  him  its  semblance  as  far  as  she  considers 
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it  necessary,  and  her  unethical  tendencies  sooner  or  later  gain 
the  supremacy  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  most  infatuated 
husband  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  the  beloved 
being.  Matters  are  very  similar  when  the  husband  is  the 
ethically  defective  party.  Schiller’s  statement  is  always  true  in 
these  cases  i The  most  pious  cannot  live  in  peace,  if  his 
neighbour  will  not  let  him  do  so.  Even  the  most  excellent 
wife  can  only  lead  the  most  miserable  existence  by  the  side  of 
an  ethically  deficient  man.  Marital  life  offers  such  a man  too 
many  opportunities  of  showing  his  worst  side — in  the  economic 
sphere,  in  domestic  intercourse,  in  the  treatment  and  education 
of  the  children — to  permit  of  even  moderately  satisfactory 
marital  relations  being  possible.  But  even  ethical  defects  that 
are  not  looked  upon  too  seriously  in  ordinary  life  may  become 
of  serious  importance  in  marital  life,  for  instance,  want  of  truth- 
fulness, sense  of  duty,  sense  of  honour,  and  scrupulousness, 
egotism,  servility.  The  degree  of  importance  such  defects  in 
one  of  the  consorts  may  have  for  marital  life  depends  on  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  other.  A toady  who,  in  order  to  get 
on  in  life,  is  not  deterred  from  any  trick  or  debasement;  a 
business  man,  who,  in  order  to  harm  his  competitor,  uses  dis- 
reputable or  even  fraudulent  means,  may  be  able  to  lead  a 
tolerable  marital  life  with  a woman  of  similar  disposition;  but 
he  will  never  make  a woman  of  high  ethical  standard  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a woman  who  regards  the  attainment  of  an 
income  commensurate  with  her  desires  as  the  first  duty  of  her 
husband,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  will  not  procure  con- 
jugal happiness  for  a man  who  places  honour  above  everything 
and  loathes  every  kind  of  material  advantage  the  attainment  of 
which  is  not  compatible  with  his  sense  of  honour.  A man  who 
himself  is  not  over-particular  as  to  his  veracity,  will  not  judge 
similar  tendencies  in  his  wife  too  severely,  whilst  a man  who 
is  a lover  of  strict  truth  will  regard  it  as  a misfortune  if  he 
discovers  a lack  of  truthfulness  in  his  wife.  Even  in  consorts 
having  a high  ethical  standard  differences  of  opinion  connected 
with  ethical  matters  may  lead  to  conflicts  that  may  occasionally 
become  of  serious  import  to  their  marital  relations;  thus,  for 
instance,  divergencies  of  opinion  as  to  the  conception  of  their 
duties  towards  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations. 
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In  the  case  of  married  people  whose  characters  in  a moral 
respect  stand  on  an  approximately  equally  low  level  the 
marital  relations  are  as  a rule  very  unsatisfactory.  A man  with 
ethical  deficiencies  and  criminal  tendencies  will,  it  is  true, 
probably  get  on  better  for  a time  with  a woman  of  similar 
tendencies  than  with  a completely  morally  normal  being;  but 
sooner  or  later  the  moral  deficiency  will  certainly  influence  the 
marital  relations  of  the  consorts  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
life  in  common  an  impossibility.  A thief,  a cheat  and  a bully 
may  show  a certain  amount  of  attachment  to  his  mistress  or 
wife,  but  he  mostly  betrays  her  when  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  do  so.  Conjugal  happiness  is  a plant  that  cannot  grow  on 
criminal  soil. 

Whilst  a normal  development  of  ethical  traits  of  character 
is  a sine  qua  non  for  satisfactory  marital  life,  a completely  equal 
development  in  both  consorts  is  not  necessary.  Altruism  may  be 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  wife  than  in  the  husband  without 
marital  relations  being  adversely  affected.  Excessive  altruism  of 
one  consort  may  indeed  find  a salutary  antidote  in  the  moderate 
egotism  of  the  other.  In  respect  of  other  traits  of  character 
also,  marital  harmony  does  not  necessitate  an  equality  in  the  two 
consorts  but  rather  an  agreement,  an  adaptation  by  which  dis- 
turbances of  marital  relations  may  be  avoided.  The  presence 
of  certain  traits  in  both  consorts  may,  especially  when  equally 
developed  in  both  individuals,  even  bring  about  unfavourable 
consequences  in  marital  life,  even  though  both  consorts  be  of 
high  ethical  standard.  Two  proud,  obstinate,  violent,  harsh  or 
reserved  characters  are  incompatible,  as  we  know  by  experience, 
whilst  pride  in  the  one  and  modesty  in  the  other,  obstinacy  and 
complaisance,  irascibility  and  meekness,  harshness  and  gentle- 
ness may  compensate  one  another  in  a manner  that  renders  a 
favourable  course  of  marital  life  possible.  We  must,  however, 
add  that  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  unpleasant  traits 
above  mentioned  are  developed  in  one  of  the  consorts  to  a low 
degree.  The  meekest  woman  can  hardly  be  happy  with  a very 
passionate  husband,  who  does  not  attempt  to,  or  is  unable  to 
keep  his  temper  under  control;  and  the  most  complaisant  man 
may  have  great  difficulty  in  tolerating  a very  obstinate  wife, 
especially  if  she  have  but  little  sense. 
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In  answering  the  further  question,  as  to  what  qualities  are 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  ethical  traits  of  character  for  the 
attainment  of  perfect  marital  harmony,  an  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions  : In  the 

first  place  experience  proves  that  the  characters  of  the  two 
spouses  need  not  be  faultless  in  every  respect,  they  may  manifest 
more  or  fewer  faults,  but  the  latter  must  be  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  considerable  as  to  disturb  the  marital  relations  and  to 
diminish  the  esteem  in  which  the  deficient  partner  is  held  by 
the  other.  But  one  must  remember  that  the  importance  of 
certain  faults  of  character  is  not  always  the  same  in  all  cases 
as  regards  the  form  assumed  by  marital  companionship.  A 

sensible  woman  is  far  more  able  to  overlook  certain  faults  of 
character  in  her  husband,  if  they  are  associated  with  very  pre- 
eminent traits  that  give  the  true  stamp  to  his  personality,  than 
if  he  possess  no  marked  advantages  in  his  character.  Much 
depends,  however,  on  the  consideration  the  consorts  show  towards 
one  another  and  on  other  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  later. 

The  agreement  of  the  characters  of  both  parts  only  requires 
further,  that  certain  qualities  important  to  marital  life,  apart 
from  the  purely  ethical,  should  be  developed  in  a not  too 
divergent  manner  in  both  of  them.  At  the  same  time  qualities 
that  are  of  quite  subordinate  or  no  importance  to  marital  com- 
panionship, may  diverge  very  considerably.  Thus  a man  who 
is  distinguished  for  courage  and  determination  can  live  in  perfect 
harmony  with  a very  anxious  and  timid  wife.  In  the  case  of 
the  wife  many  qualities  are  necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
need  not  be  present  in  the  husband.  The  agreement  must  above 
all  affect  the  emotional  conduct  of  the  consorts;  both  must 
possess  a deep  and  rich  mental  and  moral  disposition,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  self-control  (to  a greater  or  less 
degree)  and  of  self-denial,  a certain  amount  of  adaptability  and 
finally  straightforwardness,  since  such  qualities  alone  render  the 
mutual  accommodation  necessary  for  complete  marital  harmony 
possible.  Besides  these  qualities,  that  are  indispensable  in  both 
consorts,  certain  traits  of  character  are  further  requisite  in  the 
wife.  A gentleness  of  disposition  that  remains  unaffected  by 
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any  vicissitudes  of  life,  modesty  associated  with  complete  self- 
respect,  gentleness  in  judgment  and  energy  in  action  when  neces- 
sary. To  these  must  be  added  chastity;  not  that  caricature  of 
sexual  virtue  that  is  born  of  coldness  of  heart  and  sexual 
insensibility  and  in  its  conceited  self-satisfaction  looks  down  on 
true  womanliness,  but  that  reserve  born  solely  of  the  feeling  of 
true  womanly  dignity,  that  does  not  exclude  the  greatest 
affection.1 

Of  similar  importance  to  wedded  life  are  a considerable 
measure  of  circumspection,  firmness  of  character,  and  a certain 
chivalrous  demeanour  in  the  husband.  The  first  he  requires 
because  the  heart  too  easily  gains  the  supremacy  over  the  reason 
in  women,  and  the  husband,  especially  in  the  education  of  the 
children,  but  also  in  many  other  matters  has  to  guard  against 
important  interests  being  harmed  by  the  emotional  excitability 
of  his  wife.  Firmness  of  character  is  of  particular  importance 
in  the  husband,  because  polygamous  tendencies  are  far  more 
highly-developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  because 
in  consequence  of  his  environment  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
placed  in  situations  that  might  cause  such  tendencies  to  pre- 
dominate over  his  sense  of  marital  duty.  His  chivalrous  dis- 
position, finally,  will  induce  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  superiority 


1 I cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting  Schiller's  beautiful 
words  : — 

“ Und  willst  du  das  Geheimniss  wissen, 

Das  immer  griin  und  unzerrissen 
Den  hochzeitlichen  Kranz  bewahrt  ? 

Es  ist  des  Herzens  reine  Giite, 

Der  Anmut  unverwelkte  Bliite, 

Die  mit  der  holden  Scharn  sich  paart ; 

Die  gleich  dem  heitern  Sonnenbilde 
In  alle  Herzen  Wonne  lacht  : 

Es  ist  der  sanfte  Blick  der  Milde 
Und  Wiirdej  die  sich  selbst  bewacht.” 

(Gedicht  an  Demoiselle  Slevoigt.) 

“ Dost  thou  then  wish  to  know  the  secret,  that  ever-green 
and  undestroyed,  the  bridal  wreath  will  keep  ? It  is  pure 
tenderness  of  heart,  the  unwithered  bloom  of  charm  that’s 
paired  with  sweet  chastity  : that  like  the  ever  smiling  sun 
brings  laughter  and  joy  to  every  heart  : it  is  that  soft  look 
of  gentleness  and  dignity  that  watches  o’er  itself.” 
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in  one  or  other  respect,  should  such  really  exist,  over  the  special 
feminine  weaknesses  of  his  wife,  for  even  the  best  of  women 
may  not  be  free  from  the  latter,  to  show  affectionate  considera- 
tion and  to  respect  his  wife’s  feelings  not  only  on  the  whole, 
but  also  in  those  purely  external  formalities  on  which  women 
are  apt  to  lay  stress. 

Two  objections  might  be  raised  against  what  has  been  said: 
Firstly,  that  for  the  attainment  of  conjugal  happiness  far  greater 
perfection  of  character  is  demanded  from  the  woman,  in  other 
words,  she  has  to  do  far  more  than  the  man,  and  that  there  is 
an  injustice  in  this.  That  such  is  the  case  cannot  be  altogether 
denied,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  facts  as  we  find  them  in  our  experience  and  not  with 
what  we  may  consider  desirable  or  just.1  A partial  explanation 
of  these  facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  marital  conditions  that  have 
existed  during  many  thousands  of  years  and  still  exist  and  depend 
on  differences  partly  in  the  circumstances  of  life  and  partly 
in  the  sexual-erotic  predisposition  of  the  two  sexes.  The  sub- 
ordination of  a woman  to  her  husband,  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  based  on  divine  command  and  on  her  feminine 
nature,  still  finds  support  in  a manner  that  must  not  be  under- 
rated both  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  religious  views  of  the 
present  day.  However  unjustifiable  one  may  consider  such 
a subordination,  one  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  traits  of 
character  in  the  woman  compatible  with  it  and  possibly  bred 
by  it — gentleness,  mildness,  modesty — are  still  particularly 
esteemed  by  men,  and  undoubtedly  tend  in  a great  measure  to 
make  marital  life  happy.  Chastity  is  necessary  to  the  woman, 
not  only  in  order  to  preserve  her  womanly  dignity,  and  thereby 
to  keep  alive  the  respect  felt  for  her  by  her  husband,  but  also 


1 A certain  amount  of  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said 
above  will  be  found  in  the  description  given  by  Gabrielle 
Reuter  of  the  wives  in  perfectly  happy  marriages.  According 
to  her  they  are  harmonious  personalities  having  one  trait  in 
common  : they  are  characters  that  will  gladly  forgo  some 
beautiful,  some  ardently  loved  wish  in  sjoecific  instances  for 
the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  essential  interest  involved.  Above 
all,  they  do  not  demand  so  much  to  be  made  happy,  but  are 
filled  with  the  desire  to  build  up  hajopiness  around  them. 
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to  preserve  her  sexual  attraction  for  him.  The  difference  in 
the  polygamous  tendencies  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  reason  why 
the  woman  must  do  more  to  preserve  sexual  love  in  the  man 
than  vice  versa.  That  the  predominating  part  in  the  foundation 
of  conjugal  happiness  falls  to  the  wife  is,  however,  also  depen- 
dent on  the  fact  that  the  main  activity  of  the  man  lies  in  his 
profession  which  requires  qualities  not  requisite  to  marital  life, 
and  in  the  results  of  which  the  wife  also  participates,  whilst  she 
is  in  a position  to  devote  the  whole  of  her  energies  to  the  pro- 
motion of  conjugal  relations. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  here  only  considering  what  we  should 
like  to  regard  as  normal  conditions,  in  which  the  earning  of  the 
means  for  supporting  the  family  falls  to  the  husband  as  his  share. 
Where  the  woman  has  also  to  participate  in  earning  the  daily 
bread  conditions  are  different  and  certainly  not  in  her  favour, 
because  the  burden  of  professional  activity  is  superadded  to  the 
demands  marital  life  makes  on  her,  and  a satisfactory  develop- 
ment of  marital  relations  therefore  entails  still  greater  efforts, 
and  hence  a still  higher  standard  of  character  on  the  wife’s 
part. 

A second  objection  that  can  be  raised  is,  that  a combination 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  traits  is  found  in  no  woman,  and 
would  therefore  merely  represent  an  ideal  that  we  are  hardly 
likely  to  meet  with  in  real  life,  but  that  happy  marital  relations 
are  also  found  where  the  wife,  when  the  matter  is  objectively 
considered,  possesses  a very  modest  amount  of  perfection  of 
character.  As  regards  this  statement,  I would  remark  that 
according  to  my  experience  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  women  who  at  least  approach  the  ideal  in  question  very 
closely,  even  if  they  do  not  actually  reach  it;  true,  they  are 
rare,  even  very  rare,  these  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  who 
are  beyond  all  praise.  But  an  union  of  all  the  traits  mentioned 
is  not  by  any  means  always  necessary;  some  of  them  may  be 
lacking  and  be  even  replaced  by  opposite  traits,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  e.g.,  a certain  amount  of  passionateness  in 
place  of  gentleness,  without  the  marital  relations  being  clouded 
thereby.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  character  of  both  consorts 
requisite  as  a foundation  for  conjugal  happiness  in  an  individual 
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case  varies  considerably,  so  that  the  sum  of  traits  of  character 
sufficing  for  its  attainment  by  one  married  couple  will  not  suffice 
in  another.  This  experience  proves  that  there  are  other  factors 
that  take  part  in  the  production  of  conjugal  happiness.  Some  of 
these  have  never  yet  received  attention. 

THE  GIFT  FOR  CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS. 

In  the  above  we  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  different 
attributes  of  psychical  life  take  part  in  the  formation  of  marital 
relations.  Since  the  development  of  psychical  activities  is  based 
on  a predisposition  we  may  also  assume  that  marital  happiness 
is  also  so  based.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
pre-eminent  intellect  cannot  find  conjugal  happiness  by  subtle 
investigation  any  more  than  the  strongest  will-power  can  force 
it,  if  the  psychical  disposition  is  wanting.  The  gift  for  marital 
happiness  is  very  differently  developed  in  different  individuals. 
In  some  it  is  wanting  altogether;  in  others  it  is  little  developed; 
in  others,  again,  well  developed;  and  in  more  rare  cases,  even 
markedly  so.  Individuals  with  a marked  degree  of  predisposi- 
tion for  conjugal  happiness  may  attain  the  latter  even  w ith  a 
consort  who  has  no  marked  mental  or  bodily  endowments,  whilst 
those  but  little  gifted  only  attain  their  aim  under  specially 
advantageous  circumstances — combination  of  pre-eminent  traits 
of  character  and  bodily  advantages  in  their  consort  and  favour- 
able external  circumstances.  The  disposition  must  always  be 
present  to  some  extent  on  both  sides,  but  may  attain  very  different 
development  in  each  spouse. 

When  we  enter  into  this  question  and  seek  the  factors  neces- 
sary we  find,  on  testing  all  the  circumstances,  that  there  are  two, 
a positive  and  a negative  one.  The  positive  factor  will  be 
found  in  a property  that  is  closely  related  to  religious  belief. 
Among  people  of  pre-eminent  intelligence  we  meet  with  some 
whose  reasoning  capacity  and  knowledge  do  not  permit  of  their 
becoming  adherents  of  any  form  of  positive  belief,  whilst  others 
who  are  equally  gifted  with  intellect  can,  as  it  were,  sequestrate 
their  reason  in  religious  matters,  and  thus  attain*  a certain  amount 
of  belief.  Similarly  we  find  in  connection  with  conjugal  happi- 
13 
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ness,  that  there  are  individuals  who,  being  particularly  pre- 
disposed to  the  latter,  are  capable  of  completely  eliminating 
their  reasoning  capacity  when  it  comes  to  estimating  the  object 
of  their  inclination.  They  believe  implicity  in  the  perfection 
of  their  partner  as  though  it  were  a religious  dogma,  so  that  their 
judgment  cannot  be  influenced  by  any  criticism,  sensible  as  they 
may  be  in  every  other  respect,  and  the  faults  attached  to  the 
object  of  their  affection,  are  incapable  of  diminishing  their  esteem 
for  him  or  her  in  any  way.  When  this  predisposition  is  less  marked 
the  power  of  criticising  the  qualities  of  their  partner  is  not  so 
completely  put  out  of  action,  and  the  estimate  they  form  of  the 
latter  does  not  differ  markedly  from  the  true  value  as  it  may  in 
the  former  cases.  Experience  shows  that  when  sensual  love  is  of 
a passionate  nature  any  serious  attempt  at  criticism  of  its  objective 
is  out  of  the  question.  One  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  love,  which,  as 
is  notorious,  makes  men  blind,  are  the  cause  of  the  differences 
in  the  gift  for  conjugal  happiness.  This  assumption  proves  to 
be  unfounded,  however,  when  one  goes  more  deeply  into  the 
matter,  so  long  as  love  dominated  by  sensuality  is  left  out  of 
the  question.  For  the  latter  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  greater 
the  passion  is,  the  greater  the  blindness  will  be.  in  the  other 
instances,  however,  where  the  sensual  element  plays  no  pre- 
dominant part,  the  property  of  love  to  cause  blindness  does  not 
stand  in  a constant  relation  to  its  strength.  There  are  men 
who,  notwithstanding  their  great  fondness  for  their  wife,  per- 
fectly recognise  her  faults  and  take  them  into  consideration, 
whilst  others  may  not  see  them.  One  has  similar  experiences  in 

the  sphere  of  love  for  children.  There  are  parents  who  do  not 
overlook  the  faults  of  their  children  notwithstanding  the  warm 
and  self-sacrificing  love  they  feel  for  them,  whilst  others 
(especially  mothers)  cannot  perceive  even  the  grossest  want  of 
good  manners  and  faults  in  their  offspring.  In  the  gift  for 
marital  happiness,  therefore,  another  quality  must  be  added  to 
love,  one  belonging  to  the  intellectual  side,  namely,  a capacity 
of  excluding  criticism  of  the  object  of  one’s  attachment;  or,  in 
other  words,  a kind  of  suggestibility.  This  capacity  enables  a 
suggestion  (auto-suggestion)  to  develop  as  to  the  high  value  of 
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the  object  loved,  a suggestion  by  which  the  faults  are  obliterated 
or  concealed  and  the  advantages  more  or  less  augmented.  Love, 
it  is  true,  is  in  this  case  the  suggestively  active  factor,  the  effect 
and  the  kind  of  the  suggestion,  however,  depend  on  the  degree 
of  suggestibility  present  in  the  individual  case.  Between  love 
and  suggestion  of  value  there  is  at  the  same  time  a mutual  action 
and  reaction.  Whilst  the  former  gives  the  impulse  to  the  latter, 
the  latter,  again,  supports  the  former,  and  becomes  for  it,  as 
it  were,  a protective  shield  against  weakening  influences.  It 
is  clear  that  the  less  the  real  endowments  of  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion are,  the  more  will  be  the  suggestibility  required  to  produce 
a sufficient  suggestion  of  value.  Where  the  suggestibility 
respecting  the  consort  is  very  strongly  developed  a spurious 
valuation  of  him  may  be  produced  that  appears  quite  incredible 
to  acquaintances  who  know  him  intimately. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  also  a negative  factor 
to  be  considered  in  the  gift  for  permanent  conjugal  happiness. 
Important  and  considerable  as  the  suggestion  of  value  may  be 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  existence,  it  can  only  be  preserved 
enduringly  if  continually  nurtured  by  love;  that  is  to  say,  if 
love  is  not  subjected  to  too  great  fluctuations  as  time  passes. 
This  is  only  the  case  where  polygamous  tendencies  are  wanting. 
As  to  the  frequency  of  such  tendencies  and  their  meaning  to 
matrimony  opinions  were,  and  still  are,  much  divided.  Whilst 
Schopenhauer  (“  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  II,”  p.  543), 
did  not  attribute  it  to  the  woman  at  all,  but  considered  it  as  a 
regular  occurrence  in  man  and  as  a wise  provision  of  nature, 
that  was  intended  to  serve  the  maintenance  of  the  race,1 
Ripping  tried  to  prove  that  such  differences  in  the  sexual  in- 


1 Schopenhaiier  (“  Metaphysik  der  Geschlechtsliebe, 
Sammtliche  Werke,”  6,  Bd.,  s.qf)  : “ In  the  first  place  there 

belongs  to  this  -place  the  fact,  that  man  is  by  nature  inclined 
to  instability  in  love,  woman  to  stability.  The  love  of  a man 
diminishes  considerably  from  the  moment  at  which  it  has 
been  satisfied;  almost  every  other  woman  attracts  him  more 
than  the  one  he  jrossesses,  he  longs  for  change.  The  love  of 
the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  to  increase  from 
that  moment.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  aim  of  nature, 
which  is  directed  towards  the  maintaining  and  hence  towards 
the  greatest  possible  increase  of  the  sjoecies.” 
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clinations  of  the  sexes  could  not  be  hereditarily  transmitted 
continuously  in  the  course  of  human  development,  and  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  maintenance  of  the  race  by  any 
means.  To  all  negative  views,  however,  from  time  to  time 
come  replies  from  those  who  not  only  defend  the  frequency 
of  polygamous  tendencies,  in  men  at  least,  but  also  main- 
tain that  the  satisfaction  of  them  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  philosopher  von  Ehrenjels,  for  instance,  remarks  : “ For 
all  persons,  therefore,  who  feel  and  judge  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned, monogamy,  of  course  including  the  present  recognised 
4 paternal  right,’  is  and  remains  the  best  form  of  sexual  bond. 
But  not  all  persons  feel  and  judge  in  this  manner  as  a matter  of 
fact,  especially  not  all  men.  Liberty  in  searching  for  love 
and  in  wooing  it  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  repetition  of 
an  enjoyment  secured  to  us  by  contract.  Beauty  escapes,  where 
habit  would  settle  down  in  comfortable  satiety;  even  the  form 
of  the  beloved  one  seems  to  be  dishonoured  within  its  domain; 
and  that  calls  to  us  and  tempts  us  from  outside  with  inordinately 
increased  charm,  which  would  be  for  ever  lost  for  the  sake  of 
stunted  enjoyment.” 

If  one  impartially  tests  the  experiences  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  one  must  admit  that  polygamous  tendencies  are  still 
very  frequently  met  with  among  men,  far  less  so  among  women. 
The  greater  constancy  of  women’s  love  depends  on  this  fact, 
as  we  have  seen;  but  even  among  men  these  tendencies  are 
present  to  a very  variable  degree  in  individual  cases.  They  range 
from  a mere  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  a strange  woman, 
that  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a purely  aesthetic  valuation 
and  in  no  way  diminishes  the  feelings  entertained  for  the  wife 
or  loved  one,  to  a marked  incapacity  of  feeling  enduring  affection 
for  any  woman.  One  is  still  nowadays  very  apt  to  regard 
polygamous  tendencies  as  a mere  outflow  of  immorality,  as  a 
kind  of  psychical  inferiority,  an  interpretation  that  is  by  no  means 
justifiable.  Among  men  having  marked  polygamous  tendencies 
we  meet  with  individuals  that  stand  not  only  intellectually,  but 
also  ethically  on  a very  high  level.  We  shall  only  give  Goethe 
as  an  example.  Who  would  regard  this  prince  of  poets,  in 
whom  polygamous  tendencies  were  present  in  the  most  marked 
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degree  even  until  he  reached  old  age,  as  ethically  inferior 
simply  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  to  Bismarc) i,  for  instance, 
who  was  possessed  of  a most  decided  monogamous  predisposi- 
tion ? Polygamous  tendencies  as  such  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  ethics;  they  are  based  on  a psycho-sexual  predisposi- 
tion that  may  be  associated  quite  as  well  with  the  highest  ethical 
qualities  as  with  moral  defects.  The  sphere  of  ethics  is  only 
entered  when  these  tendencies  are  put  into  action;  and  then  it 
is  that,  not  only  in  matrimony,  but  also  outside  it,  very  much  may 
occur  that  cannot  be  defended  even  from  the  most  liberal  ethical 
point  of  view.  The  man  with  polygamous  tendencies  may 
limit  himself  to  relations  with  the  other  sex  that  entail  no 
obligations  whatever  nor  disadvantages  to  either  party;  but  he 
may  also  as  a libertine  sacrifice  the  life’s  happiness  of  several 
women  to  his  changing  passions. 

In  women,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  marked 
polygamous  tendencies  are  more  frequently  associated  with 
ethical  defects  than  is  the  case  in  men.1 

From  what  has  been  said  one  may  conclude  that  a low 
development  of  the  gift  for  marital  happiness  does  not  entail 
mental  or  moral  inferiority  of  an  individual.  It  may  be  due 
to  various  causes  : want  or  weakness  of  sexual  instinct,  poly- 
gamous tendencies,  low  development  of  the  emotional  side 
(coldness  of  feeling),  and  incapacity  for  sexual  love  arising 
therefrom;  but  also  to  complete  absorbtion  in  business,  artistic, 
scientific,  or  religious  interests.  The  latter  circumstances  par- 
ticularly has  prevented  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  all 
times  from  marrying. 

II.  Sexual  Intercourse  in  Matrimony. 

In  the  life-companionship  that  matrimony  represents,  or  at 
least  should  represent,  sexual  intercourse  is  a factor  the  meaning 
of  which  extends  far  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  a sensual 
desire,  and  the  influence  of  which  may  actually  determine  the 


1 An  example  of  this  is  Georges  Sand , whose  character  con- 
trasted very  unfavourably  with  her  high  poetical  gifts. 
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character  assumed  by  the  marital  relations.  For  thousands  of 
years  both  state. and  religious  statutes  and  the  ethical  views 
at  the  time  predominating  have  in  legitimacy  given  sexual  inter- 
course practised  in  matrimony  an  advantage  over  that  practised 
extramatrimonially.  What  in  the  latter  is  forbidden,  sinful, 
and  immoral  becomes  in  the  former  a right  and  a duty  and 
therefore  moral,  though  in  both  cases  the  physiological  process 
is  the  same.  Marriage  thereby  became  an  institution  in  which 
the  first  duty  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  desire,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  not  shrunk  from  accepting  the  full 
consequences  of  this  view  when  it  makes  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  depend  on  sexual  intercourse  taking  place  ( malrimonium 
consumere).  And  yet  this  character  of  legitimacy  thus  conferred 
on  marital  sexual  intercourse  by  the  state  and  the  church  is  not 
the  only,  nor  even  the  essential  factor  that  raises  it  above  the 
level  of  a mere  brutal  satisfaction  of  an  animal  instinct.  From 
the  moment  when  sexual  love  developed  out  of  sexual  instinct 
and  induced  man  and  woman  to  unite  in  matrimony,  or  perhaps 
developed  owing  to  the  mutual  psychical  adaptation  of  the 
consorts  in  the  course  of  matrimony,  sexual  intercourse  became 
an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  affection  the  husband  and  wife 
entertained  for  one  another  and  at  the  same  time  a source 
strengthening  and  maintaining  these  feelings,  and  hence  for  the 
communion  of  souls  between  the  consorts.  Thus  to  the  purely 
sensual  pleasure  of  sexual  intercourse  has  been  superadded  an 
ideal  one  which  originates  in  the  consciousness  of  being  united  to 
a loved  being  and  of  unconditionally  surrendering  one’s  self  to 
the  latter.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  alone — and  then  only  if  love 
be  present — that  sexual  intercourse  in  matrimony  has  become 
ennobled,  one  might  almost  say  consecrated,  in  a manner 
legitimacy  alone  could  never  have  accomplished,  since  the 
latter  does  not  exclude  the  most  brutal  sensual  desire,  nay,  even 
prostitution  pure  and  simple. 

But  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  marital  sexual  intercourse  may 
in  the  years  of  robust  health  become  one  of  the  fundamental 
factors  of  conjugal  happiness,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  also 
become  a source  of  disturbances  of  conjugal  harmony  either 
through  the  body  or  the  mind. 
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The  mere  initiation  of  sexual  intercourse  in  married  life 
demands  far  more  care  and  consideration  than  many  young 
husbands  imagine.  Medical  men  have  by  no  means  infrequently 
occasion  to  treat  bodily  and  mental  injuries  resulting  from  the 
bridal  night  and  the  honeymoon,  and  these  injuries  may  become 
the  starting-point  of  severe  and  protracted  illnesses.  Above  all 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  positions  of  the  husband  and 
wife  differ  in  many  respects  as  regards  the  first  intercourse  in 
married  life.  The  former  has,  as  a rule,  had  some  practical 
experience,  indeed  not  rarely  more  than  was  good  for  his  health 
and  his  sexual  power.  However  regrettable  this  fact  may  be 
from  one  or  other  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  advantage  to  both  parties  concerned,  since 
complete  inexperience  in  such  matters  and  gaucherie  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  may  considerably  increase  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  first  cohabitation  for  the  wife,  and  this  is  not  quite  immaterial 
to  the  husband.  The  man  is  hampered  neither  physically  nor 
by  his  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  in  performing  the  sexual 
act,  and  further  a decided  desire  to  satisfy  his  sexual  instinct 
and  the  consciousness  of  such  being  his  right  are  additional 
incentives  to  his  using  the  opportunity. 

The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the  circles  with 
which  we  are  mainly  dealing,  lacks  all  experience  of  sexual 
intercourse  as  a rule,  and  is  therefore  not  in  a position  to  facilitate 
the  act  in  any  way  by  her  conduct  during  its  performance.  The 
presence  of  the  hymen  in  her  case  offers  an  anatomical  obstacle, 
the  overcoming  of  which  is  usually  associated  w ith  some  pain. 
The  hymen,  however,  varies  considerably  in  individual  cases, 
and  this  variation  depends  in  part  on  the  age  of  the  individual. 
It  may  be  so  delicate  and  so  little  developed  as  to  render  the 
overcoming  of  the  obstacle  it  offers  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to 
tne  husband  and  practically  painless  to  the  wife.  Sometimes, 
however,  especially  in  women  who  have  passed  the  thirties,  it 
consists  of  a tense  thick  membrane  almost  occluding  the  passage, 
and  it  may  then  form  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  unless 
dangerous  force  be  used.  In  such  a case  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a medical  man  who  can  remove 
the  difficulty  by  a simple  operative  procedure  (incision).  The 
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character  of  the  hymen  may  therefore  not  only  influence  the 
performance  of  the  act  itself  but  also  lead  to  further  conse- 
quences. Whilst  in  some  cases  no  difficulty  or  discomfort  is 
experienced  by  the  woman,  in  others  the  wounded  hymen  may 
cause  more  or  less  serious  discomfort  if  intercourse  be  persisted 
in.  Haemorrhages  may  also  occur.  In  such  cases  also  medical 
assistance  may  be  required,  especially  if  temporary  abstinence 
from  intercourse  is  irksome  to  the  husband.  Further  difficulties 
in  the  initial  intercourse  may  be  caused  by  morbid  conditions  of 
the  external  organs  of  the  woman,  such  as  hypersensitiveness  of 
the  vulva,  and  inflammatory  states  of  irritation  or  injuries  of  the 
same  due  to  attempts  at  cohabitation.  Clearly  great  tact  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  husband  in  all  these  cases,  if  inter- 
course is  not  to  become  a source  of  constant  and  repeated  dis- 
comfort, but  even  of  nervous  and  mental  disturbances  for  the 
wife.  Another  circumstance  also  renders  such  tactful  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  necessary.  Her  education,  custom, 
and  religion  all  tend  to  make  a woman  regard  the  preservation 
of  her  virginity  as  a priceless  treasure,  and  hence  to  develop  in 
her  a sense  of  shame  that  may  act  as  a serious  obstacle  of  a 
psychical  kind  to  sexual  intercourse.  Affection  for  her  husband, 
a knowledge  of  her  marital  duties  and  a desire  to  bear  children 
may  assist  her  to  overcome  the  feelings  and  ideas  that  have  thus 
been  introduced  into  her  inmost  soul  and  revolt  her  against 
surrendering  herself  to  a man;  but  a certain  amount  of  these 
feelings  may  still  remain,  especially  in  women  of  delicate  feel- 
ing, and  this  may  manifest  itself  in  a reluctance  to  permitting  the 
sexual  approach  of  the  husband,  so  that  the  latter  will  do  well, 
if  he  counts  on  a happy  married  life,  to  respect  this  feeling  in 
his  wife,  and  rather  to  try  and  remove  this  psychical  obstacle 
presented  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  gradually  than  by  insisting 
on  his  marital  rights.  Such  brutal  insistence  may  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  the  mental  state  of  the  wife.  My 
friend  Professor  Freud,  of  Vienna,  has  very  truly  observed, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  the  bridal  night  does  not  more  often 
become  the  starting-point  of  hysteria,  since  what  takes  place 
often  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  rape. 

Where  deep  feelings  of  affection  unite  the  spouses  mutual 
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consideration  and  compliance  will  as  a rule  gradually  overcome 
any  difficulties  that  may  arise.  The  husband,  if  he  be  a man 
of  fine  feeling,  will  impose  a restraint  on  himself  when  he  finds 
that  intercourse  far  from  being  a pleasure  to  his  loved  wife 
causes  her  suffering;  and  she  for  her  part  will  be  self-sacrificing 
enough  not  to  expect  her  husband  to  completely  abstain  simply 
because  intercourse  causes  her  some  discomfort.  Even  should 
the  latter  be  great  or  other  serious  trouble  arise  (haemorrhage) 
she  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  call  in  medical  assistance  so  as 
to  relieve  her  husband  from  protracted  abstinence.  Where  the 
affection  between  the  consorts  is  not  great,  the  conduct  of  both 
during  the  first  intercourse  may  obviously  contribute  considerably 
towards  either  promoting  or  diminishing  the  development  of 
warmer  feelings.  The  husband  who  shows  tact  and  con- 
sideration towards  his  wife  and  imposes  restraint  on  himself, 
should  such  be  indicated  by  her  condition  and  desires,  has  a 
far  better  prospect  of  not  only  inspiring  her  with  warmer  feelings 
of  attachment,  but  even  of  overcoming  a positive  dislike  she  may 
have  to  him,  than  he  who  insists  on  his  right  to  satisfy  his  sensual 
desires  without  any  consideration  for  his  wife’s  feelings.  We 
would  particularly  emphasise,  that  not  only  in  the  initiation  of 
cohabitation  but  also  in  the  subsequent  intercourse  during  marital 
life  one  point  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  either  consort,  a 
point  of  view  that  can  alone  render  sexual  intercourse  a factor 
tending  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  the  feelings  they  entertain 
for  one  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  and  duties  the 
husband  legally  possesses,  he  should  always  regard  the  sexual 
surrender  of  his  wife  as  a favour  she  bestows  on  him,  and  should 
only  demand  it  as  such,  a favour  by  granting  which  she  manifests 
her  love  for  him.  The  wife  should  also  be  guided  in  her  con- 
duct by  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  granting  of  this 
favour  by  conforming  to  his  wishes  and  needs  contributes  con- 
siderably towards  binding  him  enduringly  to  her,  and  that  a 
refusal  to  grant  it  without  valid  reason  is  not  permissible.  Sen- 
sible and  fine-feeling  women  who  are  devoted  to  their  husbands 
usually  follow  this  principle,  even  though  sexual  intercourse  may 
give  them  little  or  no  pleasure. 

Newly-married  couples  are  very  apt  during  the  honeymoon 
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to  exceed  the  limits  that  are  desirable  in  the  interests  of  their 
health,  and  this  is  easily  explicable.  The  young  husband  has  as 
a rule  practised  continence  for  some  time  before  his  marriage, 
whatever  his  previous  habits  may  have  been,  he  now  finds  him- 
self in  possession  of  a woman  with  whom  he  can  associate 
sexually  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences;  both  these 
factors  often  tend  to  lead  a man  into  an  excess  that  may  be 
injurious  to  his  health.  In  the  case  of  healthy  young  or  middle- 
aged  men  serious  injury  rarely  results,  however.  In  the 
case  of  women  of  delicate  nervous  constitution,  especially  if 
there  be  marked  hereditary  predisposition,  the  excessive  demands 
made  on  them  by  a robust  and  somewhat  sensually  inclined 
husband  may  lead  to  serious  psychical  disturbances,  more 
especially  to  a form  of  melancholia.  One  might  a priori 
imagine  that  such  serious  consequences  would  be  more  likely 
to  occur  where  the  bond  of  affection  for  the  husband  is  lacking; 
experience  shows,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  may 
occur  even  when  the  wife  is  inspired  by  the  most  affectionate 
feelings  for  her  husband  and  expects  to  find  her  life’s  happiness 
in  her  union  with  him. 

That  the  frequency  with  which  sexual  intercourse  is  practised 
in  marital  life  may  be  of  import  to  it  has  been  appreciated  for 
thousands  of  years.  Religious  and  legislative  enactments 
relative  to  this  question,  especially  determining  the  lowest  limits 
of  the  demands  made  on  the  husband,  exist.  The  determining 
factors  may  have  been  partly  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
the  wife,  partly  hygienic  reasons  and  partly  provision  of  progeny. 
The  prescriptions  of  Zoroaster,  Mohamed,  and  Solon  do  not 
differ  essentially  in  this  respect,  they  demand  sexual  intercourse 
between  husband  and  wife  once  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The 
Talmudic  law  takes  the  occupation,  age,  and  social  position 
of  the  husband  into  account,  permitting  the  man  whose  occupation 
is  of  an  exhausting  nature  to  take  intervals  of  from  one  to  two 
months,  whilst  a robust  young  husband  having  no  particular 
occupation  may  perform  his  marital  duties  daily.  Luther’s  advice 
“ der  Woche  zwieer  ” (twice  a week)  is  well  known,  and  is 
regarded  as  a good  hygienic  rule  in  Germany  even  to  the  present 
day. 
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In  coming  to  a decision  respecting  the  question  we  are  now 
considering  two  points  of  view  in  part  differing  widely  from  one 
another  have  to  be  taken  into  account;  they  are  the  hygienic 
interests  and  the  sexual  needs  of  the  consorts.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  remember  that  in  man  not  only  is  the  sexual  act  of  a 
more  complicated  nature,  but  the  nervous  mechanism  involved 
is  more  liable  to  be  damaged  by  excesses  than  it  is  in  woman, 
and  further  that,  since  the  latter  may  take  a merely  passive  part 
in  the  actual  act,  she  is  far  less  likely  to  injure  her  health  thereby 
than  the  man  is.  The  hygienic  interests,  i.e.,  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  in  general  and  the  sexual  power  in 
particular,  render  it  advisable  that  the  latter  should  be  hus- 
banded. The  limit  of  the  momentary  expenditure  of  energy 
should  not  reach  that  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  attainable, 
for  the  preservation  of  undimimshed  health  and  at  the  same 
time  a reserve  of  sexual  power  should  be  mainly  aimed  at. 
Remembering  this  point  of  view,  and  also  the  fact  that  both  the 
sexual  power  and  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct  vary  enor- 
mously in  different  individuals,  it  seems  questionable  whether 
the  laying  down  of  general  rules  as  to  the  frequency  of 
cohabitation  in  married  life  is  of  any  value  in  the  hygienic 
interests  of  both  consorts.  When  we  come  to  actual  facts,  we 
find  on  the  one  hand  men  who  indulge  in  marital  sexual  inter- 
course daily  for  many  consecutive  years,  occasionally  even  until 
well  into  the  forties,  and  on  the  other  hand  perfectly  healthy 
men  who  even  from  the  beginning  of  married  life  are  satisfied 
with  intercourse  at  longer  intervals,  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  later  even  at  intervals  of  months.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  marriages  where  sexual  intercourse  is  extremely  frequent 
are  by  no  means  model  alliances  even  if  they  are  not  necessarily 
unhappy,  and  the  great  frequency  usually  only  in  part  corre- 
sponds with  the  wife  s desires.  On  the  other  hand,  marriages  in 
which  cohabitation  is  not  frequently  indulged  in  run  a certainly  no 
less  satisfactory  course,  and  in  some  cases  the  relations  between 
the  consorts  are  of  the  fondest  and  are  not  influenced  in  the 
least  by  the  sexual  deficit.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
neither  the  sexual  capacity  of  the  husband,  nor  the  frequency 
of  sexual  intercourse,  are  of  the  importance  to  married  life  so 
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frequently  ascribed  to  them.  Many  a man  enters  matrimony 
with  anxious  doubts  as  to  whether  he  will  not  make  his  wife 
unhappy  owing  to  his  not  being  able  to  satisfy  her  sexual  needs 
because  of  some  morbid  condition  he  may  be  suffering  from,  or 
because  his  advanced  years  make  him  feel  incapable  of  any  con- 
siderable sexual  exertion.  This  fear  is  often  absolutely  ground- 
less. In  the  woman,  just  as  in  the  man,  what  may  be  termed  the 
sexual  needs  are  not  dependent  on  the  constitutional  intensity  of 
the  sexual  instinct  alone,  but  also  on  the  mode  of  living  (food, 
occupation),  on  the  opportunities  offered,  and  on  habit.  As  in 
other  bodily  functions  so  also  in  the  sexual,  habit  plays  an 
important  part.  The  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  food 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  will  not  feel  the  need  for  the 
extra  meal,  whilst  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  The  same  holds  good  with 
sexual  intercourse;  of  two  men  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
potency  and  originally  the  same  intensity  of  instinct,  one  may 
indulge  in  intercourse  with  his  wife  three  or  four  times  a week 
or  even  more,  whilst  the  other  may  for  hygienic  reasons  adhere 
to  Luther’s  rule  of  twice  a week.  The  former  by  mere  habit 
forces  his  needs  artificially  to  a higher  level,  and  may  ultimately 
damage  his  health  by  the  unbridled  satisfaction  of  his  artificially 
increased  desire,  whilst  the  latter  restricts  his  needs  and  thereby 
promotes  the  preservation  of  undiminished  potency. 

In  women  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct, 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  men  take  place,  but  the  number  of 
women  in  whom  the  instinct  is  weak  or  totally  wanting  is  very 
great.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  regulation  of  their  sexual 
needs  through  habit  is  so  much  easier  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  the  cases  in  which  women  are  rendered  unhappy  solely 
owing  to  a non-satisfaction  of  their  sexual  instincts  are  certainly 
not  frequent.  It  seems  to  me  that  sexual  desire  in  women  is 
often  artificially  raised  to  a higher  pitch  by  husbands  who  in 
the  earlier  years  of  married  life  place  no  check  on  their  passion 
and  thus  augment  the  sexual  desire  of  the  wife  to  such  a degree, 
that  in  later  years  they  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  Should 
the  potency  of  the  husband  diminish  as  time  advances,  or  should 
the  wife’s  attraction  become  diminished,  the  former  may  feel 
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himself  induced  to  restrict  the  amount  of  intercourse,  and  this 
may  not  suit  the  wishes  of  the  wife,  who  may  ascribe  his  action 
to  a cooling  of  his  affection  for  her.  Considerable  divergence  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sexual  instincts  of  the  two  consorts  need  not, 
however,  lead  to  any  clouding  of  the  marital  relations,  provided 
that  they  manifest  the  requisite  consideration  towards  one  another. 
A man  with  a very  active  sexual  instinct,  whose  wife  has  little 
or  none,  may  in  consideration  of  her  feelings  reduce  intercourse 
with  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  does  not  feel  it  a burden. 
A sensible  and  affectionate  wife  will  meet  her  husband  in  this 
respect  quite  independently  of  what  her  personal  wishes  may  be; 
nay,  she  may  even,  if  frequent  cohabitation  means  a sacrifice  on 
her  part,  make  such  a sacrifice  without  reluctance  in  order  to 
promote  her  husband  s happiness.  The  same  may  be  the  case 
when  the  intensity  of  the  wife’s  instinct  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  husband.  In  such  a case  also  a good  understanding 
and  a form  of  intercourse  suitable  to  both  parties  may  very  well 
be  reached.  A healthy  young  husband  can  quite  well  satisfy 
the  needs  of  his  wife,  even  though  they  may  exceed  his  own. 
without  injury  to  his  health;  and  again,  a sensually-inclined  wife, 
if  she  be  well  brought  up  and  of  good  character,  may  so  master 
her  desires  as  not  to  become  troublesome  to  her  husband  and  yet 
not  suffer  too  much  herself  by  the  restraint  she  places  on  herself. 
When  the  potency  of  the  husband  has  become  reduced  owing 
to  sickness  or  age,  matters  may  become  truly  critical  if  his  wife 
be  considerably  his  junior  and  have  a marked  sensual  nature. 
The  old  husband  in  such  a case  often  attempts  to  render  the 
difference  in  their  ages  less  noticeable  to  his  young  wife  by  his 
sexual  exertions,  but  his  endeavour  is  usually  fruitless  and  often 
most  injurious  to  himself.  A mutual  accommodation  between 
the  consorts  in  their  sexual  relations  is  in  such  cases  impossible. 
The  excessive  sexual  exertions  of  the  husband  are  usually 
followed  by  a further  reduction  of  his  potency  and  by  other 
disturbances  of  health,  leading  to  considerable  restriction  or 
even  complete  cessation  of  intercourse,  and  the  deprivation  thus 
imposed  on  the  wife  may  lead  to  her  finding  marriage  a burden, 
especially  if  she  from  the  first  had  but  little  true  affection  for  her 
husband.  For  the  latter  matters  may  become  even  worse,  instead 
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of  the  happiness  he  had  hoped  to  attain  in  the  companionship 
of  a fondly-loved  wife,  the  consequence  of  his  excessive  sexual 
efforts  is  permanent  illness  and  an  early  end.  1 he  same  may 
be  the  case  for  a sickly  man  who  marries  a sensual  woman 
unless  she  be  able  to  master  her  natural  tendencies  in  the  interests 
of  her  husband. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  any  definite  rules  as  to  the 
regulation  of  sexual  intercourse  in  married  life  can  only  have 
a limited  application.  What  in  one  case  is  in  conformity  with 
the  sexual  needs  and  power  and  can  be  regarded  as  tending  to 
promote  health,  becomes  an  excess  in  another  case,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  be  overcome  with  greater  or  less  difficulty 
or  not  at  all.  Taking  the  average  intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct 
and  potency  in  men  up  to  40  years  of  age  into  consideration, 
one  may,  in  general,  take  Luther’s  advice  as  being  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view  well  worth  considering;  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  added  that  a strict  adherence  to  it  is  not  necessary 
for  young  men,  and  an  occasional  transgression  of  the  rule  is  of 
no  import  when  the  health  is  sound.  It  seems  to  us  most  un- 
desirable that  the  advice  should  be  followed  pedantically,  that 
is  to  say,  at  regular  intervals  just  as  one  would  change  one’s 
linen,  without  consideration  for  momentary  desires  or  for  the 
state  of  body  or  mind  at  the  same  time.  Such  a habit  can 
neither  be  regarded  as  free  from  objection  from  an  hygienic 
point  of  view,  nor  as  tending  to  promote  the  permanence  of 
happy  marital  relations.  The  rule  is  intended  merely  to  indicate 
an  average  the  adherence  to  which  is  advisable  even  to  a man 
of  good  potency,  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  as  regards  the 
fluctuations  in  sexual  desire  of  both  husband  and  wife  and  the 
varying  physical  and  psychical  dispositions  can  at  the  same  time 
be  taken  into  account.  Protracted  and  exhausting  bodily  or 
mental  exertion,  severe  worries  and  painful  states  of  mind  of  all 
kinds  as  a rule  depress  sexual  desire,  and  render  a reduction 
of  the  frequency  of  intercourse  below  the  average  desirable, 
whilst  an  increase  in  the  latter  after  abstinence  due  to  any  cause 
and  having  lasted  for  some  time  is  of  no  special  import. 

T he  physiological  processes  in  the  sexual  functions  of  the 
woman  in  themselves  offer  a reason  why  any  rule  regarding 
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frequency  of  intercourse  cannot  be  carried  out  pedantically. 
Intercourse  during  menstruation  is  to  be  deprecated  not  only  on 
aesthetic  but  also  on  hygienic  grounds.  There  can  surely  be 
only  few  men  who  would  not  restrain  their  sensual  desires  at 
such  times.  During  pregnancy  the  condition  of  the  wife,  as 
well  as  consideration  for  the  offspring,  demand  a restriction  and 
sometimes  complete  cessation  of  intercourse.  As  to  the  period 
from  which  abstinence  is  desirable  medical  opinion  varies. 
Whilst  Kleimoaechter,  for  instance,  declares  abstinence  from 
sexual  intercourse  to  be  necessary  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  half  of  pregnancy,  E.  Frankel  considers  such  a pre- 
caution to  be  only  necessary  during  the  last  weeks.  Others 
take  a middle  course.  Where  there  is  a tendency  to  miscarriage, 
abstinence  from  intercourse  may  be  necessary  from  the  time  of 
conception.  After  parturition  the  condition  of  the  wife  also 
necessitates  care  in  sexual  intercourse  for  several  weeks  (six  on 
an  average). 

If  sexual  intercourse  in  marriage  should  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  mere  fulfilment  of  rights 
and  duties,  but  should  rest  on  mutual  agreement  and  should 
only  take  place  with  due  regard  to  mutual  wishes  and  interests, 
this  still  more  applies  to  it  in  so  far  as  the  production  or  pre- 
vention of  progeny  is  concerned.  We  have  now  reached  the 
question  of  so-called  preventive  measures  (Malthusianism),  a 
question  that  has  become  of  pre-eminent  significance  in  marital 
life  owing  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  present  day.  Women 
retain  their  power  of  conceiving  up  to  their  fiftieth  year  on  an 
average;  men  their  power  of  reproduction  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixties  or  later.  The  older  the  married  couple  are  when 
conception  takes  place,  however,  the  more  weakly  will  the 
offspring  be,  and  the  more  will  the  health  of  the  woman  be 
injured  by  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  suckling.  Rapidly  suc- 
ceeding pregnancies  even  in  younger  women  prevent  their  proper 
recovery  in  the  intervals,  and  thereby  also  damage  the  offspring. 
The  burden  which  care  and  education  of  the  children  impose  on 
the  parents,  especially  on  the  mother,  obviously  also  increases 
with  their  number.  All  these  circumstances  render  a restriction 
in  the  number  of  children  necessary  even  when  the  material 
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provision  for  a numerous  progeny  is  not  difficult  for  the  parents. 
The  eminent  gynaecologist  Hegar,  of  Freiburg,  whose  views  on 
this  question  may  be  regarded  as  decisive,  remarks  : ‘ When 

does  the  number  of  children  in  a family  become  too  great?  A 
certain  maximal  limit  is  easily  determined.  The  most  suitable 
period  for  child-bearing  is  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth 
years  in  the  woman.  Before  this  period  and  after  it  both  the 
mother  and  the  progeny  are  only  too  apt  to  suffer.  Between  the 
births  of  two  children  an  interval  of  two  and  a half  years  should 
elapse;  we  thus  reach  the  total  of  eight  children.  If  we  assume 
that  pregnancy  lasts  nine  months,  nursing  the  child,  or  even 
if  the  mother  does  not  nurse  her  own  child  the  careful  super- 
vision of  its  feeding,  occupies  another  nine  to  twelve  months,  the 
remaining  period  of  six  to  nine  months  for  complete  recovery 
can  hardly  be  taken  to  be  too  great.  The  wife  is  after  all  not 
there  solely  to  carry  on  reproduction  for  two  decades.  This 
maximum  presupposes  above  all  good  health  in  the  woman, 
good  air,  and  sufficient  means  of  livelihood.  Sickness,  weak- 
ness, or  infirmity  of  the  woman,  that  render  her  domestic  duties 
and  the  care  of  the  small  children  she  has  more  onerous,  often 
require  a further  limitation,  or  should  do  so  at  least.’’ 

One  may  assume  that  in  a married  couple  in  which  the 
husband  has  reached  his  thirtieth  and  the  wife  her  twentieth 
year  sexual  instincts  will  make  themselves  felt  for  thirty  years 
at  least.  One  may  easily  calculate  what  form  the  sexual  inter- 
course between  these  two  individuals  will  assume  during  this 
long  period  if  they  follow  Hegar’s  advice,  notwithstanding  the 
large  number  of  children  that  would  result,  provided  the  wife 
retains  her  power  of  conceiving  up  to  her  fiftieth  year.  We 
find  that,  even  if  they  continue  sexual  intercourse  during  preg- 
nancy till  nearly  the  end  of  that  period,  which  is  usually  not 
the  case,  husband  and  wife  will  be  able  to  satisfy  their  sexual 
instincts  in  a normal  manner  only  during  a period  amounting  to 
six  years,  that  is,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  time  they  last.  Adequate 
sustenance,  education,  and  professional  training  of  such  a crowd 
of  children  require  a considerable  income,  the  lack  of  which 
induces  a very  large  number  of  families  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  number.  Frequently  also  the  feeble  state  of  health  of 
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the  wife  becomes  a reason  for  restricting  the  number  of  off- 
spring. We  must  admit  that  we  also  find  motives  for  such 
restriction  other  than  want  of  means  and  consideration  for  the 
health  of  the  wife.  In  women  who  have  one  or  two  children 
the  disinclination  for  a further  increase  in  the  family  is  not 
infrequently  based  on  an  objection  to  the  inconveniences  of 
pregnancy  and  the  trouble  entailed  in  the  rearing  of  a large 
number  of  children,  and  with  these  is  usually  associated  the 
fear  of  premature  loss  of  bodily  charms  owing  to  the  burdens 
of  child-bearing.  In  men  comfort  also  plays  a role,  that  is  to 
say,  the  fear  of  the  domestic  comfort  being  disturbed  by  an 
increase  in  the  family,  sometimes  also  the  wish  to  avoid  a 
splitting  up  of  the  property.  These  circumstances  have  led 
many  authors,  partly  also  medical  men,  to  condemn  Malthusian 
aspirations  altogether  and  to  represent  them  as  being  the  source 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  matrimonial  life  and  even  to  the  state. 
These  exaggerations  have  fortunately  so  far  received  but  little 
attention.  But  also  the  milder  view  of  some  medical  men  who 
think  they  see  a symptom  of  decadence  in  the  increased  spread 
of  preventive  measures  is  hardly  sufficiently  supported  by  facts. 
He  who  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  social  conditions  of  our 
own  times  and  considers  what  unspeakably  sad  conditions  super- 
vene in  many  families  cwing  to  excessive  offspring  must  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  spread  of  Malthusianism  is 
on  the  whole  an  expression  not  of  moral  decadence,  but  rather 
of  a raising  of  the  moral  standard  of  the  strata  of  population 
affected.  And  every  true  philanthropist  can  only  rejoice  that 
the  brutality  of  husbands  who  cover  up  the  unbridled  satisfaction 
of  their  sensual  desires  with  a pharisaical  cloak  of  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  church,  is  being  more  and  more  driven 
out  of  married  life  by  a higher  interpretation  of  sexual  morality. 

We  thus  see  that  in  every  marriage  in  which  the  husband 
regards  it  as  his  duty  to  consider  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  family 
in  his  sexual  intercourse,  so  long  as  the  power  of  conceiving 
has  not  been  lost  by  his  wife,  the  question  must  sooner  or  later 
be  considered  how  a further  increase  of  offspring  is  to  be  pre- 
vented either  temporarily  or  altogether.  This  is  the  case  in 
those  families  m which  there  is  no  objection  to  a large  progeny 
14 
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as  well  as  In  the  so-called  one  or  two  child  system,  since  con- 
sideration for  the  health  of  the  wife  and  provision  for  the  proper 
rearing  of  the  progeny  necessitate  longer  intervals  between  the 
pregnancies. 

For  ascetic  natures  the  matter  is  simple  enough;  in  their 
opinion  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  is  the  only  permissible 
measure  for  preventing  pregnancy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have 
met  with  men  who  could  not  reconcile  the  use  of  preventive 
measures  with  their  religious  or  ethical  principles,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  restrict  the  number  of  their  children,  abstained  from 
sexual  intercourse  for  many  years.  In  other  cases  consideration 
for  their  wife’s  condition,  difficult  labours,  sickness  were  the 
reasons.  The  conscientious  carrying  out  of  sexual  abstinence  in 
marital  life  is  a very  difficult  task,  however,  and  probably  only 
possible  to  few  individuals.  The  constant  intercourse  with  the 
wife  and  the  caresses  that  are  unavoidable  where  there  is  mutual 
affection  stimulate  sexual  desire  and  protracted  abstinence  from 
satisfying  the  latter  mostly  entails  an  extraordinary  will-power 
and  capacity  of  renunciation.  Abstinence,  however,  causes  not 
only  a limitation  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  often  also  nervous 
disturbances  of  various  kinds,  especially  in  men,  whereby  per- 
sistence in  it  is  rendered  still  more  difficult.  For  these  reasons 
abstinence  cannot  be  recommended  in  marital  life  as  a means 
of  preventing  offspring,  at  least  not  as  a general  rule.  With 
some  exceptions,  for  instance  when  illness  of  the  wife  renders 
complete  abstaining  from  sexual  intercourse  necessary,  other 
methods  of  prevention  must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  lesser  of 
several  evils  for  the  purpose  in  question.  They  can  be  carried 
out  in  a manner  less  damaging  to  health,  they  do  not  limit  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  they  considerably  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  marital  relations.  Nevertheless,  not  all 
the  preventive  measures  are  of  equal  value,  especially  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view.  The  simplest,  and  hence  probably  the 
still  most  prevalent  method,  is  what  is  known  as  “ withdraw- 
ing ” ( congressus  interruptus);  this  in  not  a small  number  of 
cases  leads  sooner  or  later  to  nervous  troubles,  occasionally  it  is 
true  only  after  it  has  been  practised  for  many  years.  Should 
the  potency  of  the  husband  be  insufficient  the  wife  may  fail  to 
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obtain  satisfaction  by  this  method.  In  the  remaining  measures 
we  have  to  deal  with  so-called  anti-conceptional  methods.  Of 
late  years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles,  but  so  far  no  marked  progress  has  been 
made.  None  of  these  satisfy  the  demands,  viz.,  absolute 
safety  and  harmlessness,  so  that  there  is  here  still  a problem  of 
the  greatest  significance  that  awaits  solution.  The  measures 
employed  at  the  present  day  fall  under  two  groups  : those 
employed  by  the  man,  and  those  employed  by  the  woman.  To 
the  first  group  belong  the  different  forms  of  French  letters, 
which  harm  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman,  and  only  very 
slightly  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  former.  The  methods 
employed  by  women  are  fare  more  manifold  and  very  variable  as 
regards  reliability.  The  first  place  as  regards  reliability  falls  to 
the  so-called  preventive  pessaries,  which  have  the  drawback  that 
they  should  be  introduced  by  a medical  man,  or  at  least  under 
his  instructions,  and  further  that  their  protracted  use  is  liable  to 
produce  local  irritation.  Next  to  them  in  order  of  reliability 
come  sponges  impregnated  with  various  medicaments  (boric  acid, 
alum,  &c.).  The  remaining  methods,  vaginal  insufflation  of 
powders  supposed  to  destroy  the  semen,  introduction  of  vaginal 
suppositories  of  a similar  action,  douches  following  cohabitation 
consisting  of  solutions  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  or  even 
of  pure  water,  are  all  of  them  unreliable,  though  in  some  cases 
they  may  produce  the  desired  result.  Since  none  of  the  measures 
at  present  at  our  disposal  offer  absolute  safeguards,  and  the 
danger  of  some  unpleasant  incident  occurring  with  their  use 
increases  with  the  frequency  of  intercourse,  a restriction  of  the 
latter  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where  prevention  is  desirable  for 
some  reason  or  other  in  married  life. 

If  sexual  intercourse  between  consorts  is  to  attain  that  import- 
ance to  a happy  form  being  assumed  by  the  marital  relations 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  it,  and  which  it  prpbably  actually 
possesses  in  many  cases,  this  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
frequency  of  cohabitation,  but  essentially  on  the  conduct  of  the 
consorts  during  the  act.  For  the  woman  the  “ quale  ” is  often 
far  more  important  than  the  “quantum.”  As  regards  the 
purely  physiological  process  in  the  man,  this  is  practically  the 
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same  whether  the  intercourse  takes  place  with  a prostitute  or 
with  his  wife;  but  for  the  cultured  and  highly-ethical  man  the 
feelings  in  the  two  cases  differ  as  night  and  day;  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  greater  detail  here.  In  the  woman  the 
state  of  affairs  is  similar.  Whilst  surrender  to  an  unsympathetic 
husband,  such  as  may  occur  in  that  form  of  marriage  that 
amounts  to  a prostitution,  can  only  inspire  disgust,  intercourse 
with  a beloved  husband  may  give  her  the  fullest  psychical  and 
physical  (sensual)  satisfaction.  The  psychical  accompaniments 
of  the  physiological  process  are  therefore  of  a significance  that 
should  not  be  under-rated,  and  consideration  of  this  fact  is  of 
importance  to  both  parties.  Above  all  the  point  of  view  that 
has  already  been  referred  to  should  guide  both  consorts,  namely, 
that  the  surrender  of  the  wife  should  be  demanded  by  the 
husband  only  as  a favour,  and  this  favour  should  not  be  denied 
without  valid  reason.  Every  form  of  compulsion  should  there- 
fore be  avoided.  The  delicate-minded  husband  will  consider 
the  psychical  and  physical  state  of  his  wife  for  the  time  being, 
whatever  his  own  momentary  sexual  desires  may  be,  and  will 
manifest  the  strength  of  his  attachment  by  holding  back  should 
the  condition  of  his  wife  demand  his  doing  so.  The  same 
restraint  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  offspring,  when  there 
is  a possibility  of  conception  taking  place  and  the  Mfe  is  in  an 
unfavourable  condition  both  in  mind  and  body.  Medical  ex- 
perience tends  to  show  that  children  conceived  at  a time  when 
the  mother  was  in  a state  of  considerable  emotional  excitement, 
often  suffer  from  a morbid  nervous  predisposition  or  other  defects. 
Further,  consideration  for  the  wife  demands  that  the  husband 
should  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  procure  her  sexual  satisfaction. 
Insufficient  satisfaction  or  complete  absence  of  it  may  in  the 
woman  be  due  to  inherited  abnormal  nervous  predisposition, 
former  sexual  excesses  or  abuse,  or  through  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties. Lack  of  inclination  towards  the  husband  also  plays  a part, 
as  we  have  seen.  Far  more  often,  however,  non-satisfaction  of 
the  wife  is  due  to  defects  in  the  potency  of  the  husband  which 
prevent  his  continuing  the  intercourse  until  his  wife  attains  the 
orgasm.  Such  defects  of  potency  are,  however,  capable  of 
medical  treatment  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  organic 
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disease  of  the  nervous  system,  as  are  also  those  that  only  permit 
of  sexual  intercourse  being  indulged  in  at  longer  intervals;  and 
should  induce  the  individual  who  suffers  from  them  to  call  in 
medical  assistance,  which  unfortunately  is  not  always  done. 
Sexually  anaesthetic  women  do  not  suffer  any  kind  of  injury  to 
their  health  owing  to  non-satisfaction  during  coitus,  because 
the  latter  in  no  way  affects  their  nervous  system.  It  is  another 
matter  for  women  in  whom  a capability  of  sexual  satisfaction  is 
present  to  any  degree;  in  such  women  the  complete  absence  of 
the  latter  during  cohabitation  may  lead  to  an  unpleasant  state 
of  nervous  excitability  and  occasionally  even  to  local  changes 
in  the  sexual  organs.  In  general  women  tolerate  relative  ab- 
stinence, that  is,  infrequency  of  sexual  intercourse,  far  more 
easily  than  they  do  frequent  cohabitation  without  corresponding 
satisfaction. 

The  active  part  performed  by  the  man  in  sexual  intercourse 
does  not  permit  of  the  same  amount  of  variation  in  his  behaviour 
if  he  be  normally  potent,  as  is  possible  to  the  woman  owing  to 
her  more  passive  role.  In  fact,  in  the  latter  we  find  a great 
divergence  of  conduct  that  may  ultimately  be  equally  unpleasant 
to  the  man.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  type  of  woman  who, 
by  the  inordinate  heat  and  storminess  of  her  embraces,  over- 
whelms the  man  and  by  her  insatiable  lust  becomes  almost  in- 
tolerable even  to  the  most  potent;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  only  submit  to  intercourse  with  reluctance,  and  perform 
it  as  though  it  were  an  operation  in  which  they  had  to  keep  quite 
still.  Either  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  wife  may  be  harmful 
to  older  and  more  feeble  men;  the  former,  in  that  it  increases 
the  nervous  excitement  produced  by  the  act  considerably,  the 
latter,  in  that  it  necessitates  greater  sexual  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  than  when  the  woman  also  performs  her  share. 
The  passive  conduct  of  the  woman  also  tends  to  diminish  the 
pleasure  of  intercourse  for  the  man,  at  least  if  he  have  delicate 
feelings,  since  the  pleasure  can  only  attain  its  full  height  when 
there  is  the  consciousness  that  the  feelings  or  at  least  the 
psychical  part  of  them  are  nearly  equal  in  both  participants,  in 
other  words,  that  the  enjoyment  is  mutual  and  not  purely  one- 
sided. Equidistant  from  the  two  above  types  is  that  by  no 
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means  numerous  group  of  women  who,  whilst  preserving  their 
womanly  dignity,  still  understand  how  to  manifest  so  much 
warmth  and  fondness  in  the  act  that  the  man  can  quite  forget 
himself.  One  might  imagine  that  one  had  to  deal  in  these 
cases  with  corresponding  degrees  of  intensity  of  sexual  instinct, 
the  first  being  women  with  excess  of  instinct,  the  second  frigid 
women,  and  the  third  being  women  with  average  development 
of  instinct.  This  assumption  is  erroneous  so  far  at  least  as  it  refers 
to  the  last  group.  Among  these  women  are  some  of  average, 
some  of  marked  intensity  of  instinct,  and  also  some  frigid  women, 
to  whom  intercourse  offers  but  little  enjoyment  or  none  at  all, 
but  who  are  led  by  their  love  for  their  husband  and  a lively 
sense  of  duty  to  prevent  his  noticing  their  want  in  any  way,  and 
to  simulate  an  interest  in  the  act  that  does  not  really  exist.  The 
second  group  above  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of 
frigid  women  who  lack  all  warmth  of  feeling  for  their  husband 
and  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  dislike  or 
indifference  to  sexual  intercourse  in  any  way  with  a view  to 
maintaining  satisfactory  conjugal  relations. 

The  influence  of  such  conduct  on  the  character  of  marital 
life  is  not  always  the  same.  There  are  men  who,  though 
greatly  regretting  it,  accept  the  sexual  indifference  of  their 
wife  as  an  unalterable  fact,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  influence 
the  esteem  they  feel  for  her.  In  others — probably  the  majority 
of  men — such  conduct  in  the  wife,  especially  as  it  is  very  often 
associated  with  an  absolutely  unconcealed  dislike  for  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  marital  duty,  gradually  leads  to  ill-humour  and 
irritation,  whereby  conjugal  harmony  is  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed. Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  wife  may  render  inter- 
course with  her  completely  distasteful  to  her  husband  and  thus 
induce  him  to  seek  compensation  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  wife  during 
cohabitation  may  contribute  considerably  towards  deepening  the 
intimacy  of  conjugal  relations  if  she  shows  an  inclination  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  her  husband.  We  are,  in  fact,  here  dealing  with 
one  of  the  sources  of  marital  happiness— and  sensible  and 
affectionate  wives  thoroughly  understand  this — a source  the 
import  of  which  varies  in  individual  instances.  The  apparently 
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almost  incomprehensible  charm  by  which  some  women  know  how 
to  chain  their  husband  to  them,  and  for  which  a stranger  cannot 
find  sufficient  explanation  in  her  personal  endowments,  is  often 
to  be  referred  to  this  factor. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a serious  warning  against 
certain  artifices  that  have  recently  been  recommended  by 
certain  writers  to  married  people  as  regards  sexual  inter- 
course. The  American  doctor,  Alice  Stockham , has  described 
a modification  of  the  sexual  act  into  the  details  of  which  we 
need  hardly  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  special  advan- 
tages she  indicates  amount  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
production  of  psychical  disturbances  that  cannot  but  fail  to 
be  harmful. 

The  well-known  gymnast,  Muller , has  in  part  adopted  the 
same  views,  and  particularly  recommends  them  to  men  with 
diminished  potency  and  considerable  emotionality.  These 
lay  views  can  only  be  explained  by  lack  of  medical  experience 
on  the  part  of  those  who  put  them  forward.  In  my  opinion 
nothing  but  harm  can  result  from  following  the  advice  of 
Stockham  and  Muller. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Children.1 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  say  anything  new 
as  to  the  import  of  children  to  conjugal  life,  for  daily  experi- 
ence provides  extensive  enlightenment  on  this  point  to  everyone. 
And  yet,  on  going  more  deeply  into  the  question,  we  shall  find 
that  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  and  clear  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  usually  assumed  that  conjugal  happiness  can  only 
become  complete  through  the  possession  of  children  or  of  one 
child  at  least.  When  one  asks,  however,  what  is  really  added 
to  the  happiness  of  a couple  living  in  perfect  marital  harmony  by 
an  increase  in  their  family  and  what  is  lost  by  a childless  couple 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  one  is  at  once  met  by  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  children  does  not  mean  precisely  the 
same  to  both  parents.  The  mentally  normal  woman  possesses 
what  is  known  as  the  maternal  instinct.  This  is  an  instinct  which 


1 Since  children,  as  wdll  be  gathered  from  the  preceding, 
belong  neither  to  the  predisposing  nor  to  the  essential  factors 
of  conjugal  happiness,  but  form  an  additional  factor,  their 
import  to  marital  life  must  be  discussed  in  an  Appendix. 
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is  met  with  in  a fairly  developed  form  among  animals  and  which 
in  civilised  woman  often  far  surpasses  the  sexual  instinct  in  its 
more  restricted  sense.  It  appears  in  different  forms  even  before 
maturity  is  attained  (playing  with  dolls,  mothering  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  &c.)  and  persists  even  after  the  sexual 
functions  have  ceased.  The  grandmother  will  care  for  her 
grandchildren,  if  necessity  arises,  as  well  as  she  cared  for  her 
own  children,  and  will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  them.  The 
maternal  instinct  is  so  deeply  rooted  and  the  impulse  to  satisfy 
it  in  one  way  or  another  is  so  powerful,  that  the  advocates  of 
women’s  rights  have  recently  espoused  a general  recognition  of 
the  right  of  motherhood  independently  of  any  legitimacy.  It 
further  appears  that  a woman  who  has  no  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing her  maternal  instinct  in  some  way  or  other  (the  children  need 
not  be  her  own)  will  fade  prematurely,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  all  maternal  instinct  in  a woman  may  be  taken  as  a sign  of 
degeneration. 

Modern  civilised  man  possesses  no  analogous  instinct.  H is 
desire  for  offspring  is  in  no  way  instinctive,  but  usually  the  result 
of  calm  deliberation.  Further,  it  as  a rule  only  occurs  in  him 
after  marriage,  for  before  marriage  the  procreation  of  offspring 
as  a result  of  sexual  intercourse  is  not  only  not  desired,  but  is 
as  far  as  possible  avoided.  An  instinct  that  is  absent  in  the 
single  man  can  hardly  be  awakened  in  him  by  the  mere  wedding 
ceremony.  When  one  considers  the  conduct  exhibited  by  men 
towards  their  illegitimate  children,  one  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  fatherhood  as  such  does  not  become  the  basis  for  any  deeper 
feelings  towards  the  child,  even  in  the  mentally  normal  man,  as 
is  the  case  with  motherhood,  usually  at  least.1  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  possession  or  absence  of  children 
affects  the  father  and  the  mother  differently.  A child  gives  the 
woman  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  her  maternal  instinct,  and 
thus  becomes  for  her  a constant  source  of  pleasure.  This  source 
is  lacking  to  the  childless  woman,  and  the  feeling  of  unsatisfied 
longing  becomes  for  her  a source  of  more  or  less  unpleasurable 


1 Exceptions  are  not  wanting,  it  is  true  ; they  are,  however, 
rare  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
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sensations  proportionately  to  the  intensity  of  her  maternal  instinct. 
In  the  case  of  the  man  we  are  dealing  at  best  merely  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a desire  for  offspring,  a desire  that  may  be  more  or 
less  marked,  but  the  feelings  associated  with  which  can  never 
attain  the  intensity  of  those  due  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  maternal 
instinct.  The  joy  of  the  father  can  never  attain  the  intensity  of 
the  bliss  a mother  feels  on  first  contemplating  her  new-born 
child.  Hence  also  the  husband  whose  desire  for  offspring 
remains  unfulfilled  does  not  at  first  feel  this  as  a gap  in  his  life 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  woman  often  does.  The  helplessness 
of  the  child  may,  however,  in  course  of  time  create  feelings  of 
affection  towards  it  on  the  part  of  the  father  that  may  in  intensity 
equal  those  of  the  mother,  and,  indeed,  we  meet  with  fathers 
of  particularly  affectionate  disposition  who  manifest  a greater 
love  for  their  children  than  the  mother  does.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  advent  of  a child  tends  to  produce  a change 
in  the  mutual  feelings  of  the  consorts.  The  husband  is  no  longer 
solely  an  object  of  sexual  love  for  the  wife,  the  esteem  she 
feels  for  him  is  increased  owing  to  the  tender  feelings  he  inspires 
in  her  as  the  father  of  her  child,  the  creator  of  their  joint  happi- 
ness; and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  husband,  the  paternal 
joys  he  owes  to  his  wife  increase  his  love  for  her,  and  the  child 
thus  becomes  a further  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  them.  Nay, 
this  new  bond  may  be  stronger  than  the  personal  attraction  each 
has  for  the  other.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find  that  a woman 
prizes  her  husband  more  as  the  father  of  her  children  than  as 
an  object  of  her  sexual  or  erotic  inclinations,  and  the  same  may 
be  the  case  with  the  husband.  The  change  that  often  occurs 
in  the  mode  of  address  used  by  the  consorts  on  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  is  a sign  of  this  modification  in  the.ir  mutual  feelings. 
The  terms  “ Father,”  “ Papa,”  ” Mother,”  ” Mamma,”  then 
used  by  the  husband  and  wife  when  addressing  one  another 
show  this  change,  and  it  is  significant  as  a sign  of  the  esteem 
in  which  motherhood  is  held  by  men,  that  even  in  childless 
marriages  the  wife  is  often  addressed  as  “Little  Mother”  or 

Mamma,”  or  by  some  analogous  term  of  endearment  by  her 
husband. 

Nevertheless  children  do  not  always  constitute  an  unalloyed 
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blessing  in  conjugal  life.  Great  as  may  be  the  joy  on  their 
advent  and  the  love  their  parents  manifest  towards  them,  they  can 
only  become  a factor  increasing  conjugal  happiness  when  they 
are  normally  constituted,  develop  well  both  physically  and 
mentally,  and  remain  alive.  Physical  or  mental  defects,  illness 
and  death  of  the  children  may  become  a source  of  lasting  grief 
even  in  the  best  of  marriages;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
results  of  neglect  of  or  mistaken  education  that  spoils  the 
children.  Exaggerated  affection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  may 
become  an  actual  danger  to  the  children,  for  it  may  so  influence 
their  education  as  to  become  markedly  injurious  to  their  character 
and  may  render  their  getting  on  in  life  more  difficult.  This  may 
become  a source  of  great  unhappiness  to  the  parents,  for  only 
too  often  such  mistaken  excess  of  love  leading  to  the  spoiling 
of  the  children  results  in  want  of  affection  and  even  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  latter,  and  occasionally  even  in  brutal  conduct 
towards  their  parents.  It  is  obvious  that  such  sad  experiences 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  conjugal  relations;  as  the  damage  due 
to  this  mistaken  education  becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
especially  if  the  fault  does  not  rest  equally  on  both  parents, 
reproaches  may  be  uttered  by  one  or  the  other  that  only  make 
matters  worse  and  must  tend  to  disturb  marital  harmony.  A 
similar  disturbance  may  be  caused  by  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  principles  that  should  be  applied  in  the  bringing  up  of  the 
children.  Should  the  father  advocate  sternness  and  apply  his 
principles,  whilst  the  mother  hopes  to  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results  by  kindness  and  is  guided  in  her  conduct  by  her  views, 
the  results  of  such  divided  councils  in  the  education  of  the 
children  will  not  only  be  unsatisfactory,  but  the  relations  between 
the  parents  will  also  be  influenced  unfavourably.  An  excessive 
number  of  children  tends  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  wife 
and  may  also  lead  to  material  want,  and  thus  again  the  marital 
relations  may  suffer. 

Experience  proves  that  even  when  both  consorts  desire 
children,  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  desire  need  not  necessarily 
be  prejudicial  to  conjugal  happiness.  The  loss  of  matrimonial 
joys  thereby  caused  is,  to  a certain  extent,  compensated  for  by 
the  absence  of  the  worries  and  troubles  associated  with  the 
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rearing  of  the  children.  Where  the  want  of  a child  is  severely 
felt,  the  adoption  of  a child  may  suffice  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  the  married  couple.  In  harmonious  childless  marriages  the 
desire  for  offspring  tends  to  disappear  more  and  more  as  time 
passes,  so  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  adopting  a child.  The 
want  of  offspring  in  this  case  is  compensated  for  by  the  union 
between  the  two  consorts  becoming  closer  and  more  intimate, 
and  finally  the  loss  is  not  felt  as  a gap  in  their  marital  life  at  all. 

Besides  the  cases  just  discussed  in  which  the  absence  of 
children  is  involuntary,  there  are  those  in  which  it  is  voluntary, 
and  the  procreation  of  offspring  is  avoided  out  of  consideration 
for  the  health  of  the  wife  or  on  account  of  the  danger  of  trans- 
mitting some  hereditary  taint.  The  want  of  children  may  in  the 
latter  cases  be  felt,  especially  by  the  wife,  even  more  severely 
than  in  the  former,  and  yet  it  will  not,  as  a rule,  lead  to  any 
clouding  of  the  marital  relations.  When  the  motives  for  for- 
going paternal  joys  are  of  a doubtful  ethical  nature  in  one  or 
both  consorts,  in  the  wife,  perhaps,  convenience  or  vanity,  and 
in  the  husband  fear  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of  rearing 
children,  the  ultimate  results  are,  as  a rule,  less  favourable. 
What  may  not  at  first  be  felt  as  a serious  loss,  may,  when  the 
mutual  attraction  begins  to  wane,  become  decidedly  so  felt.  The 
loss  of  the  joy  produced  by  possessing  children  that  is  imposed 
on  one  consort  by  the  other  in  such  cases  is  not  compensated  for 
by  any  increased  affection  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  since  the 
same  egotism  to  which  the  abhorrence  of  children  is  due  reacts 
on  marital  life  in  other  ways  as  well.  The  ultimate  result  in 
these  cases  is  usually  that  the  feelings  entertained  for  one  another 
by  the  consorts  cool,  and  an  estrangement  occurs  between  them. 
Even  when  both  consorts  do  not  desire  offspring,  if  the  motives 
are  unethical  the  consequences  to  marital  harmony  may  in  course 
of  time  become  grave. 

I am  aware  that  the  views  respecting  the  import  of  childless- 
ness to  marital  life  above  expressed  do  not  agree  with  those 
commonly  held  and  also  advocated  by  many  writers;  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  my  views  are  based  on  my  personal 
experience.  1 he  latter  has  proved  to  me  that  absence  of 
children  does  not  prevent  perfect  harmony  in  marital  life,  and 
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that  satisfactory  relations  are  met  with  in  childless  marriages  at 
least  as  often  as  they  are  in  those  blessed  by  offspring,  if  not 
oftener*. 

According  to  my  experience  children,  much  as  they  may 
contribute  towards  increasing  conjugal  happiness  in  individual 
cases,  do  not  on  the  whole  constitute  the  mighty  bond  uniting 
the  parents  they  are  commonly  supposed  to.  I am,  however, 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  where  the  consorts  are  no 
longer  bound  to  one  another  by  mutual  affection  the  presence  of 
children  may  prevent  divorce.  The  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  import  of  children  to  the  marital  relations  may 
undergo  a considerable  change  in  course  of  time.  When  they 
grow  up,  children,  as  a rule,  leave  their  parents  and  go  their 
own  ways;  what  Havelock  Ellis  regards  as  “ the  firmest  bond  ’ 
between  the  parents  is  then  lost,  “ the  joint  task  of  two  in- 
dividuals in  working  for  the  development  of  a new  personality.’’ 
The  breaking  free  from  the  parental  home  of  the  children  does 
not,  as  a rule,  cause  any  deterioration  of  the  marital  relations; 
on  the  contrary,  it  often  favours  a closer  attachment  between  the 
consorts,  similar  to  that  found  in  childless  couples,  only  in  the 
latter  it  occurs  earlier.  That  in  these  latter  cases  the  mutual 
attachment  of  the  two  consorts  attains  a greater  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  their  feelings  than  is  the  case  in  the  former,  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated  when  one  of  the  partners  dies.  The 
childless  widow  obviously  sustains  a greater  loss  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  with  whom  she  has  shared  her  joys  and  sorrows, 
than  does  the  woman  who  has  children,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  widower. 

FINAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  now  dissected,  placed  under  the  magnifying  lens, 
and  exposed  the  roots  of  conjugal  happiness,  that  tender  plant 
which  usually  grows  in  concealment;  and  this  procedure  may  to 
many  seem  all  too  prosaic  or,  perhaps,  even  superfluous.  It  is 
so  generally  assumed  that  the  sources  of  conjugal  happiness  and 
unhappiness  are  sufficiently  known  already,  that  a further  elucida- 
tion of  them  seems  almost  unnecessary.  There  are,  in  the  first 
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place,  those  individuals,  particularly  parents,  who  imagine  that 
sexual  and  material  provision  should  be  the  principal  aim,  and 
that  once  these  are  attained  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself.  In 
direct  contrast  with  these  materialists  are  the  idealists  who  regard 
love  as  the  only  essential  requirement,  that  great  true  love  which, 
like  a charm,  gilds  even  the  poorest  existence  and  helps  one 
to  overcome  all  trouble  and  suffering.  Others,  again,  seem  to 
find  the  certain  foundation  of  conjugal  happiness  in  sound  traits 
of  character  and  in  virtues;  and  the  pious  of  different  denomina- 
tions expect  all  salvation  to  come  from  a godly  life,  since  in 
such  a case  blessing  cannot  fail  to  come  from  above,  and  these 
at  the  same  time  regard  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  her 
husband  as  self-evident.  Finally,  there  is  the  view  of  the 
modern  woman  who  rejects  with  indignation  the  demand  that 
she  should  remodel  her  own  personality  to  conform  with  that  of 
her  husband,  who  demands  perfect  equality  in  matrimony  as 
well  as  the  right  to  use  her  own  individuality  to  its  utmost  in 
every  respect,  to  live  her  life  completely  and  fully.  The 
strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  advocates  of  all  these 
divergent  views  are  right  as  regards  a limited  number  of  cases. 
When,  however,  instead  of  limiting  our  experience  to  a few 
isolated  instances,  we  take  a broad  view  embracing  all  the  cases 
that  have  to  be  considered,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  a large 
number  of  both  outward  and  inward  factors  are  instrumental  in 
producing  enduring  conjugal  harmony  and  that  the  former  exert 
no  constant  or  equal  influence  in  every  case,  but  are  always 
modified  in  their  activity  by  the  latter.  We  have,  we  think, 
also  shown  that  not  all  the  factors  which  are  of  import  to  con- 
jugal happiness  have  till  now  been  recognised,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  been  misinterpreted,  that  is  to  say,  their  significance 
has  been  either  over-  or  under-estimated. 

The  results  of  our  investigations  make  it  evident  that  conjugal 
happiness  is  comparatively  rarely  attained  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  lower  social  strata  of  our  population  the  economic  con- 
ditions constitute  a serious  obstacle  which  is  but  little  diminished 
by  modern  charitable  organisation,  and  notwithstanding  the  very 
modest  pretensions  these  people  have  as  regards  conjugal  happi- 
ness. The  limited  and  uncertain  character  of  the  earnings  of  the 
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husband,  the  necessity  of  the  wife’s  participating  in  the  earning 
of  the  daily  bread  in  so  many  cases,  and  the  consequent  more 
or  less  serious  neglect  of  the  children  and  home,  the  insufficiency 
of  means  of  support  for  even  a small  number  of  children,  un- 
favourable dwellings,  illness  in  the  family,  drinking  habits  of 
the  husband,  and  other  deplorable  conditions,  constitute  but  a 
poor  soil  for  the  development  of  conjugal  happiness.  Among 
the  socially  higher  and  more  cultured  classes  the  view  is  fortun- 
ately becoming  more  prevalent  that  matrimony  is  not  solely  an 
institution  for  sexual  provision  and  for  the  propagation  of  off- 
spring, but  should  also  serve  as  a means  for  satisfying  ideal 
needs  of  various  kinds.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  class  the 
disturbing  influences  of  deplorable,  or  at  least  not  quite  satis- 
factory economic  conditions  are  often  enough  felt,  and  conse- 
quently the  satisfaction  of  ideal  needs  has  to  be  more  or  less 
sacrificed  to  the  safeguarding  of  material  interests. 

Among  the  upper  ten  thousand  the  desire  to  increase 
their  property  exerts  just  as  unfavourable  an  influence  as  the 
limited  income  does  in  the  middle-class.  The  tendency  of 
wealthy  families  to  intermarry  is  well  known,  and  leads  in  many 
cases  to  marriages  of  convenience  instead  of  bodily  and  mental 
endowments  alone  determining  the  choice  of  consort  : such 

marriages  may  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  the  character  assumed 
by  the  marital  relations,  but  also  to  the  progeny.1 

To  all  these  unfavourable  factors  there  are  often  superadded 
the  deplorable  conditions  introduced  into  marital  life  through 
bodily  infirmities  and  illnesses,  not  only  such  as  develop  subse- 
quently to  marriage,  but  also  those  that  pre-existed  either  as 
definite  disease  or  as  morbid  predispositions.  Our  present  legis- 
lation does  but  little  to  prevent  intermarriage  between  individuals 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  unfitted  for  matrimony.  As 
regards  those  morbid  conditions  that  may  affect  sexual  inter- 
course, however,  our  investigation  shows  that  they  do  not  by 


1 The  children  of  these  wealthy  jiarents  are  often,  as  ex- 
perience proves,  victims  of  nervous  and  physical  defects,  and 
an  alliance  between  two  descendants  of  such  families  leads 
to  the  transmission  of  an  hereditary  taint  to  their  children 
that  may  exert  a most  baneful  influence  on  their  lives. 
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any  means  exert  the  disastrous  influence  on  marital  life  that  is 
usually  ascribed  to  them.  It  certainly  seems  doubtful  whether 
in  cases  where  sexual  intercourse  has  to  be  avoided  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  conjugal  happiness  is  attainable;  we 
have  no  definite  observations  as  to  this  point  at  our  disposal,  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  enduring 
conjugal  happiness  may  exist  where  sexual  intercourse  scarcely 
plays  any  part  in  the  relations  between  the  consorts.  We  must, 
however,  again  emphasise  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a factor 
of  very  variable  significance,  and  one  that  may  in  one  case  remain 
almost  irrelevant,  whilst  in  another  it  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  consequence  to  conjugal  life. 

But  even  when  none  of  the  above-mentioned  unfavourable 
conditions  exist,  and  when  all  the  outward  conditions,  including 
health,  are  satisfactory  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  they 
can  only  be  said  to  pave  the  way  for  conjugal  happiness.  Its 
actual  existence  still  depends  on  the  presence  of  certain  mental 
and  bodily  qualities  in  both  husband  and  wife.  The  attainment 
of  conjugal  happiness,  therefore,  becomes  a question  of  bringing 
together  two  individuals  who  possess  the  capacity  of  attain- 
ing feelings  of  happiness  by  marital  companionship  as  well  as  of 
inspiring  feelings  of  happiness  in  their  partner. 

Naturally,  the  most  favourable  conditions  will  be  found  where 
both  parties  are  possessed  of  a considerable  gift  for  conjugal 
happiness,  for  then  it  can  be  attained  with  but  little  effort  and 
with  only  small  personal  endowments.  So  marked  a gift  is, 
however,  rare  in  any  case,  and  is  still  more  rarely  found  in  both 
consorts  at  once.  In  most  instances  we  have  to  deal  with  only 
a moderate  or  even  a very  small  amount  of  predisposition  of  the 
kind,  and  hence  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  cases  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  endowments  are  requisite  in  both  parties, 
or  at  least  in  one  (particularly  in  the  wife),  if  conjugal  happiness 
is  to  be  attained. 

In  one  of  her  clever  essays  on  love  and  matrimony,  Ellen  KTp 
remarks  : “ Whenever  we  find  that  a woman  has  succeeded  in 

fascinating  a man  for  life  by  her  charm,  the  secret  has  lain  in 
his  never  having  been  able  to  exhaust  her  possibilities,  and  in 
her  being  ‘ not  one,  but  a thousand  ’ (Gunnar  Heiberg),  not  one 
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more  or  less  beautiful  variation  of  the  eternal  theme  woman, 
but  music  in  which  he  has  found  the  wealth  of  the  inexhaustible, 
the  charm  of  the  unfathomable,  whilst  she  has  at  the  same  time 
offered  him  the  incomparable  happiness  of  his  senses.  What 
the  authoress  here  states  is  only  applicable  to  cases  where  the 
man  possesses  only  a limited  gift  for  conjugal  happiness.  Where 
the  latter  is  fairly  well  developed,  experience  proves  that  neither 
pre-eminent  mental  qualities  nor  the  employment  of  special 
artifices  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  attach  her 
husband  permanently  to  her.  Indeed,  we  meet  with  instances 
in  which  the  wife  has  been  able  to  preserve  her  husband’s  esteem 
enduringly,  although  she  was  possessed  of  but  small  bodily  and 
mental  endowments  and  her  exertions  on  his  behalf  were  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.  At  the  same  time  one  must  remember 
that  some  women  have  by  nature  the  happy  disposition  of  being 
all  that  he  can  desire  even  to  an  exacting  husband,  without  it 
costing  them  the  slightest  trouble,  whilst  others  can  only  attain 
this  goal  by  constant  effort  and  self-control.  As  regards  the 
’ incomparable  happiness  of  the  senses,’’  this  certainly  plays  no 
part  in  many  cases  of  enduring  conjugal  harmony;  it  seems  to 
me  that  men  who  can  enjoy  enduring  conjugal  happiness  are 
not,  as  a rule,  very  sensual  natures. 

Those  who  attain  conjugal  happiness  need  not  by  any  means 
be  a selected  class — such  an  elite  may  even  occasionally  be 
totally  devoid  of  the  capacity  for  such  felicity — but  they  must 
be  good  characters,  that  is  to  say,  of  high  ethical  standard,  and 
should  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  in  matrimony  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  party  should  be  considered  and  aimed  at  at 
least  as  much  as  their  own.  Love  alone  will  not  suffice,  for  it 
does  not  exclude  the  grossest  egotism.  This  point  of  view,  in 
which  there  is  no  subordination  of  one  consort  to  the  other 
unless  it  be  to  the  common  interest  of  both,  renders  it  possible 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  woman  without  in  any  way 
prejudicing  marital  harmony.  The  great  majority  of  individuals 
do  not  at  the  present  day  possess  the  mental  qualities  in  question, 
notwithstanding  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our 
civilisation.  Altruism  has  not  as  yet  sufficiently  entered  into  their 
nature,  and  influences  their  actions  far  too  little  for  it  to  become 
the  guiding  principle  of  their  matrimonial  life. 
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A further  question  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  and  that  is, 
whether  our  present  economic  and  cultural  conditions  do  not 
contain  factors  rendering  the  attainment  of  conjugal  happiness 
more  difficult,  and  whether  in  consequence  the  number  of  happy 
marriages  is  not  less  nowadays  than  it  used  to  be  formerly.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  changes  which  modern  culture 
and  modern  economic  conditions  have  produced  have  not  been 
devoid  of  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  character  of  marital 
relations.  The  overcrowding  of  all  callings  and  professions  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  competition  have  rendered  it  far  more 
difficult  for  the  man  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  for  supporting 
his  family  in  a manner  commensurate  with  his  position,  and  this 
circumstance  has  led  to  a far  greater  consideration  being  paid  to 
the  dowry  and  property  in  selecting  a consort.  At  the  same 
time  our  pretensions  in  life  have  become  greater  everywhere, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  ignore  these  increased 
demands  altogether.  Further,  the  standard  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship in  matrimony  for  both  the  husband  and  wife  has 
risen;  the  wife  is  no  longer  merely  a good  housewife  and  mother, 
she  has  also  become  the  intellectual  companion  of  her  husband, 
and  she  for  her  part  demands  not  only  that  her  husband  should 
deem  her  worthy  of  becoming  his  intellectual  companion,  but 
also  that  she  should  have  full  scope  for  her  own  individuality. 
Very  significant  as  showing  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  direction  in  modern  times  as  compared  with  the  old 
patriarchal  views,  is  the  description  of  the  ideal  wife  given  in 
his  poem  Die  Glocke  ’ by  Schiller,  who  certainly  was  in  his 
day  an  impassioned  champion  of  women.  He  there  describes 
the  activity  of  the  wife  as  a faithful  manageress  of  the  house- 
hold and  as  a mother,  but  does  not  mention  a word  as  to  her 
participating  in  the  intellectual  life  of  her  husband. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  obstacles  the  above- 
mentioned  factors  have  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  marital 
happiness,  their  influence  has  fortunately  been  counteracted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  a number  of  other  circumstances.  If  on  the 
one  hand  the  difficulties  of  earning  a good  income  have  led  to 
more  consideration  being  paid  to  the  material  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  selecting  a partner,  and  this  selection  may  thereby  be 
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unfavourably  influenced,  there  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  realisation  of  the  necessity  for  better  safeguarding 
the  material  position  of  the  family  is  a distinct  advantage  to 
marital  life.  The  greater  expense  entailed  by  the  increased  cost 
of  living  is  counteracted  by  a voluntary  limitation  of  the  size  of 
the  family.  As  to  the  higher  demands  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual companionship  and  the  independence  of  the  wife,  men, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  more  cultured  classes,  have 
now  to  a great  extent  become  habituated  to  this  point  of  view, 
so  that  any  considerable  difficulty  thereby  caused  in  marital  life 
can  only  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The  cultured  man  of  the  present 
day  is,  as  a rule,  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  position  that  his 
will  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  to  be  considered  in  his  home; 
and  women  at  least  often  manifest  an  aspiration  to  develop  their 
capabilities  for  intellectual  companionship  with  their  husbands. 
The  drinking  habits  of  the  men  are  on  the  decrease,  at  least 
among  the  more  cultured,  and  domestic  social  intercourse  is 
being  gradually  more  and  more  preferred  to  the  club  and  the 
restaurant.  Thus,  taken  as  a whole,  the  changed  conditions  of 
modern  life  have  not  attained  the  unfavourable  influence  on 
marital  life  one  might  a priori  ascribe  to  them,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  conjugal  happiness  is  more 
rarely  attained  nowadays  than  it  used  to  be  formerly;  in  fact, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  happy  or 
satisfactory  marriages  has,  if  anything,  increased. 

The  greater  publicity  of  life  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
means  of  communication  of  our  own  times  have  brought  it  about 
that  by  means  of  the  Press  and  through  private  information  matri- 
monial discords  and  delinquencies  gain  publicity  far  too  readily, 
at  least  among  the  socially  higher  classes,  whilst  connubial 
happiness  still  flourishes  in  the  quiet  homes  as  it  did  formerly 
and  hence  attracts  far  less  public  attention.  Hence  it  may 
appear  as  though  unhappy  marriages  were  more  frequent  in  our 
day  than  formerly.  The  frequency  of  divorce  proves  nothing 
in  this  respect,  since  it  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  unhappiness 
of  the  marriages  but  also  on  the  state  of  legislation. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  past  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  assumption  that  marital  relations  have  improved 
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gains  considerably  in  certainty.  W estermarfy  remarks  at  the 

end  of  his  work  which  we  have  several  times  quoted  : **  The 

history  of  matrimony  in  man  is  the  history  of  an  alliance  in  which 
woman  has  gradually  gained  a victory  over  the  passions,  the 
prejudices  and  the  egotism  of  man.”  But  one  might  also  say  : 
The  history  of  matrimony  in  man  is  the  history  of  an  alliance 
in  which  man  has  come  gradually  to  realise  that  the  equality 
of  rights  of  men  and  women  is  in  the  interests  of  both.  Was 
it  not  a necessary  consequence  that  such  a gradually  won  equality 
of  the  wife  should  contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  marital 
relations?  We  cannot  believe  that  any  sober-minded  thinker 
will  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 


III. 

The  Means  of  Promoting  Conjugal 

Happiness. 

■ ' — ~ - - 

(A)  Present-day  Proposals  for  Marriage 

Reform. 

If  one  considers  the  main  object  of  matrimony  to  be  not  the 
furthering  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  that  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  welfare  of  the  consorts,  one  cannot  deny  but  that 
the  institution  of  matrimony  in  the  form  it  has  had  up  to  the 
present  fulfils  its  object  in  a very  defective  manner — some  might 
even  maintain  that  it  does  not  fulfil  it  at  all.  It  is  this  fact  that 
has  led  during  the  last  decades  to  a perfect  flood  of  literature 
aiming  at  reforms  in  matrimony  and  of  sexua  1 all  iances  in  their 
widest  sense  (sexual  reform).  The  principles  underlying  these 
proposals  of  reform  have  varied  according  as  the  writers  believed 
they  could  trace  back  the  existing  evil  conditions  to  (a)  the  pre- 
sent form  of  the  institution  of  matrimony,  or  (b)  to  isolated 
special  legal  enactments  associated  therewith,  or  (c)  to  the 
economic  condition  of  the  masses  (our  present  economic  system), 
or  ( d ) to  psychical  qualities  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  here  undertake  a detailed  investigation  of  all  the 
varying  views  regarding  reforms  that  in  part  aim  at  modest 
improvements  in  the  present  system,  in  part  may  be  characterised 
as  purely  Utopian  though  well-meant.  We  must  restrict  our- 
selves to  very  briefly  touching  upon  the  most  important  ideas  of 
matrimonial  reform  before  we  proceed  to  elucidate  our  own 
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views  regarding  the  changes  we  deem  desirable  in  the  measures 
associated  with  matrimony  applicable  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  the  individual. 

We  cannot  devote  much  space  to  that  system  which  aims  at 
substituting  so-called  free  love  for  matrimony,  although  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  many  of  the  advocates  of  this  system 
by  no  means  lack  moral  earnestness.  Still,  as  this  system  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  a collectivist  community  which  undertakes 
to  provide  for  the  progeny  in  place  of  the  parents  doing  so,  it 
can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a Utopian  scheme  that 
hardly  merits  the  over-zealous  opposition  it  has  encountered, 
especially  among  theologians. 

So-called  ” free  matrimony  ” must  undoubtedly  be  taken 
more  seriously.  This  in  principle  more  nearly  approaches  the 
form  of  marriage  prevalent  among  the  later  Romans  and  in  the 
original  Christian  communities.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  mere  “ consent  ” of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sufficed 
to  complete  the  marriage  compact,  that  is  to  say,  the  declaration 
of  their  wish  by  both  parties,  and  indeed  the  animus  maritalis 
(the  intention  to  marry)  sufficed  without  any  definite  form  of 
contract.  In  the  early  Christian  church  also  an  informal  contract 
of  the  bridal  couple  sufficed  to  constitute  matrimony  even  up  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  merely 
added  that  such  a declaration  could  only  be  considered  va  lid 
if  made  in  the  presence  of  a priest  and  two  witnesses.  Free 
matrimony,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  some  of  its  advocates 
(e.g.,  Jacques  Mesnils),  represents  a higher  form  of  matrimony 
than  the  present  civil  right,  in  that  a union  between  man  and 
wife  can  only  become  a life-companionship  through  mutual 
inclination,  and  can  only  last  as  long  as  the  latter  persists.  In 
this  form  of  alliance  as  compared  with  “ free  love,”  life- 
companionship  is  in  the  first  instance  held  in  view,  and  the  idea 
of  the  family  bond  of  the  parents  and  children  is  safeguarded. 
Jacques  Mesnils  even  contends  that  free  marriage  offers  the 
children  prospects  of  a better  education  than  the  present  form 
of  civil  marriage  does;  but,  as  the  author  himself  admits,  it  is 
an  ideal  which  in  the  present  state  of  society  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a few  select  spirits.  For  the  masses  not  only  a change  in 
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the  present  economic  conditions,  but  also  a considerable  raising 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  level  would  be  required  before 
free  marriage  could  represent  an  advance  in  their  condition.1 
Hedioig  Dohm,  whilst  advocating  views  regarding  the  advan- 
tages of  free  marriage  similar  to  those  of  Jacques  Mesnils,  is 
also  of  opinion  that  economic  independence  of  the  wife  is  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  free  marriage. 

Some  authors  have  advocated  State  recognition  of  free 
matrimony  side  by  side  with  the  present  form  of  civil  marriage, 
the  same  legal  rights  for  the  descendants  being  retained  in 
both;  proposals  that,  in  addition  to  monogamous  matri- 
mony with  paternal  rights  (the  present  form),  the  maternal 
right  should  also  be  recognised  amount  to  much  the  same  thing 
( von  Ehrenjels).  Others  again  think  that  what  is  required  is 
to  be  attained  by  simplifying  the  present  formalities  of  contract- 
ing marriages,  by  the  prohibition  of  marriage  if  certain  diseases 
be  present,  by  complete  equality  of  rights  for  the  wife,  and  by 
permitting  free  divorce.  A few  authors,  among  them  Forel, 
advocate  the  reintroduction  of  a form  of  matriarchate. 

Those  who  fully  appreciate  the  influence  on  marital  life  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  under  which  the  lower  strata  of  our 
population  live  naturally  hope  to  find  salvation  mainly  in  a 
reform  of  the  economic  basis  of  matrimony,  but  in  this  case 
again  the  views  held  differ  very  considerably.  For  the  socialist 
pure  and  simple  a thorough  removal  of  the  present  evil  conditions 
is  only  conceivable  if  a complete  metamorphosis  takes  place  in 
our  present  economic  and  social  system,  in  other  words,  in  a 
state  of  the  future  where  the  individual  as  well  as  his  family 
shall  be  assured  an  existence  worthy  of  a human  being.  Whilst 
however,  one  section  of  the  socialists  wish  to  restrict  women’s 

1 The  advocates  of  free  marriage  usually  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  if  they  wish  to  forgo  every  other  form  of  State 
intervention  in  contracting  the  marriage  as  such,  they  cannot 
escape  making  use  of  some  public  body  in  order  that  a record 
of  the  event  may  be  kept.  Without  such  a record,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  it  would  become  difficult  to 
prove  the  right  of  inheritance  of  the  surviving  partner  and 
children.  As  soon,  however,  as  free  marriages  are  recorded 
the  essential  difference  between  them  and  our  present  civil 
marriages  disappears,  provided  that  free  divorce  be  permitted. 
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activity  to  domestic  duties,  another,  especially  the  advocates 
of  women’s  rights,  regard  the  economic  independence  of  the 
wife  as  an  indispensable  postulate  of  the  marriage  of  the  future. 
Now,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  a decided  improvement 
in  the  marital  conditions  of  the  proletariate  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  our  State  institutions  promote  the  further 
development  of  capitalism  and  give  it  the  power  of  un- 
restrainedly exploiting  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  economic- 
ally weaker  class.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  removal  of 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  still  possible  to  a certain 
extent  within  the  scope  of  our  present  economic  system.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  to  annul  all  those  measures 
that  make  it  difficult  for  the  labourer  to  use  his  right  of  com- 
bining for  obtaining  higher  wages  to  the  fullest  extent.  By 
this  means  already  a certain  limit  would  be  set  to  the  power  of 
capitalism.  A similar  result  would  be  reached  by  a drastic, 
not  a homoeopathic,  use  of  progressive  income  tax  and  death 
duties,  and  associating  with  these  a reduction  of  unproductive 
State  expenditure,  as  otherwise  the  masses  would  not  gain 
much  advantage.  The  abolition  of  all  duties  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  legislative  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
State  insurance  against  unemployment,  a modification  of  State 
insurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity  such  as  would  con- 
form with  all  justifiable  demands,  these  measures,  added  to 
those  above  mentioned,  should  certainly  bring  about  a 
very  considerable  improvement  in  the  material  position  of  the 
working  classes.  Unfortunately,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  states- 
men there  is  nothing  more  holy  than  private  property  however 
it  may  have  been  acquired,  and,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  State  by  calling  on  those  who  can  bear  it  without 
any  loss  to  their  material  welfare,  forms  of  taxation  are  pre- 
ferred which  depress  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  great  mass, 
the  economically  weak.  One  would  imagine  that  the  fate  of 
the  latter  should  lie  nearer  to  the  heart  of  any  far-seeing 
government  than  the  bolstering  up  of  the  power  of  a dwindling 
minority.  The  fear  of  the  capitalist,  however,  who  knows  how 
to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on  the  press,  on  parliament,  and 
all  the  branches  of  the  administration,  dominates  the  govern- 
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ments,  one  might  say  of  all  civilised  nations,  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  trenchant  reform  in  their  policy  of  taxation  and  economy 
is  to  be  expected  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  recognition 
of  these  facts  has  induced  those  circles,  whose  consciences  have 
not  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  principles  of  the  Manchester 
school,  to  bring  forward  proposals  that  particularly  aim  at  an 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  female  workers.  Shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  instituting  some  form  of  maternity  insurance 
that  shall  safeguard  the  sustenance  of  pregnant  and  lying-in 
women  for  a certain  time,  increase  in  the  number  of  lying-in 
hospitals,  homes  for  infants,  &c.  Even  though  these  may  be 
merely  weak  palliative  measures  only  serving  to  prevent  the 
worst  misery,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  all  true  humani- 
tarians would  expend  their  energies  in  providing  and  founding 
such  organisations  and  in  furthering  those  already  in  existence. 

We  have  already  seen  how  important  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  consorts  are  to  the  foundation  of  conjugal  happiness,  and 
we  can  therefore  only  subscribe  to  the  views  of  those  who  regard 
the  raising  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  as  a necessary 
antecedent  to  any  improvement  in  the  marital  conditions  of  the 
masses.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a raising  of  the  ethical 
standard  of  the  better  classes  is  superfluous;  on  the  contrary, 
in  this  case  also  it  would  be  well  if,  by  stimulating  and  strength- 
ening altruistic  feelings  and  by  awakening  the  social  conscience, 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  unrestrained  struggle  for  a 
large  income,  the  lust  of  enjoyment  and  the  indifference  to  the 
misery  of  the  lower  classes  and  exploiting  of  their  wretched 
condition  could  be  counteracted;  this  ethical  advance  would 
also  bear  rich  fruit  in  the  matrimonial  life  in  the  better  classes 
themselves.  As  far  as  the  lower  strata  of  the  population  are 
concerned,  it  seems  as  if  a decided  raising  of  their  moral  standard 
is  hardly  possible  until  a very  distinct  improvement  in  their 
economic  condition  is  achieved.  The  assertion  that  misery 
brutalises  is  not  unjustifiable;  it  blunts  the  finer  ethical  feelings, 
and  thereby  permits  coarse  natural  instincts  to  emerge  un- 
restrained. The  large  number  of  children  produced  by  the 
poor  is  a sad  proof  of  this  fact,  and  finds  a simple  explanation 
in  the  circumstance  that  sexual  enjoyment  is  practically  the  only 
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one  in  which  no  material  sacrifice  is  required  on  their  part. 
That  they  thereby  deteriorate  their  own  economic  position, 
impose  the  heaviest  burdens  on  their  wives,  and  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  children’s  mouths,  and  yet  continue  to  propagate 
inordinately,  proves  that  when  poverty  has  reached  a certain 
level  the  feeling  of  consideration  due  to  the  nearest  kin  is  lost, 
that  is  to  say,  a certain  amount  of  blunting  of  the  altruistic  feel- 
ings take  place.  But  even  among  that  section  of  the  labouring 
class  in  which  one  cannot  speak  of  actual  misery  existing,  the 
position  is  such  at  the  present  day  as  to  render  happy  marital 
conditions  difficult  of  attainment;  the  high  demands  made  on 
the  working  capacity  of  these  men  are  rewarded  by  a wage 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  does  not  in  most  cases  entirely 
suffice  to  meet  the  needs  of  life  of  the  family,  and  forces  the 
wife  to  add  to  the  family  exchequer  in  some  way  or  other,  with 
a consequent  restriction  of  her  domestic  activity.  This  point 
has  been  proved  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by  the  household 
accounts  of  Nurnberg  labourers  published  by  the  Nurnberg 
A rbeiter -Secretariat.1  In  this  publication  the  annual  income  and 

expenditure  of  a series  of  labourers’  families  with  from  one  to 
seven  children  are  set  forth  based  on  most  thorough  investigation. 
The  author  remarks  : “ From  the  light  thrown  by  the  above 

on  the  incomes  earned  the  proof  is  convincing  that  only  in 
exceptional  instances  is  it  possible  for  a married  labourer  in 
Nurnberg  to  support  his  family  on  his  earnings,  and  that  in 
twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight  families  the  work  of  the  wife 
as  well  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Our  statistics  clearly  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  female  labour  is  only  needed  to 
supplement  that  of  the  husband  where  the  latter  does  not  follow 
his  calling  steadily  and  when  he  neglects  his  duties  towards  his 
family;  that  such  a reproach  cannot  attach  to  any  of  the  fathers 
of  families  whose  domestic  accounts  have  here  been  elaborated 
will  be  evident  both  from  the  statements  as  to  their  income,  and 
later  also  as  to  their  expenditure.  The  work  now  presented 

1 Domestic  accounts  of  Nurnberg  labourers.  A contribution 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Niirn- 
berg proletariate.  Compiled  by  the  Arbeiter-Sekretariat, 
Nurnberg.  iqoi. 
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clearly  shows  how  Utopian  the  plan  is  of  prohibiting  wage- 
earning labour  for  married  women.” 

The  author  further  points  out  that,  although  in  eleven  cases 
direct  wage-earning  labour  of  the  wife  was  not  demonstrable, 
still  even  in  these  cases  the  wife  contributed  towards  the  income 
in  one  way  or  another  by  taking  in  lodgers,  boarders,  or  looking 
after  children,  &c.  And  yet  in  the  cases  dealt  with  by  these 
statistics  comparatively  well-paid  labour  is  referred  to.  Con- 
sidering that  working  class  families  have  to  contend  against  not 
only  small  but  also  uncertain  wages,  that  there  is  in  consequence 
but  little  opportunity  for  them  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  intellectual 
pleasure,  that  these  deplorable  conditions  render  it  most  difficult 
for  the  wife  to  make  the  home  pleasant  for  her  husband  and 
children,  one  must  admit  that  a real  improvement  in  the  marital 
conditions  of  the  working  classes  is  unattainable  unless  some 
change  takes  place  in  their  economic  position. 

It  is  certainly  a satisfactory  sign  of  advancing  culture  that  the 
grievances  connected  with  matrimony  are  no  longer  tolerated 
v/ith  stolid  indifference.  In  widespread  circles  the  full  extent 
and  the  serious  consequences  of  these  deplorable  conditions  are 
being  realised,  and  demands  for  some  means  of  overcoming 
them  are  ever  becoming  louder  and  more  insistent.  It  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  struggle  towards  matri- 
monial reform  women  are  taking  a very  active  part,  women  who, 
although  they  have  had  to  suffer  more  than  men  owing  to  the 
evil  marital  conditions,  formerly  were  accustomed  to  submit  to 
their  lot  as  being  inevitable.  Further,  it  is  a matter  for  satis- 
faction that  even  among  those  circles  where  it  is  customary  to 
deny  the  necessity  for  the  reform  of  matrimony  as  a divine 
institution,  voices  are  now  heard  admitting  candidly  the  serious 
faults  attaching  to  our  present  matrimonial  institutions  and  insist- 
ing on  their  removal.  Thus  Dr.  M.  Thai 1 remarks  : ” Mar- 

riage has,  however,  fulfilled  its  exalted  and  essentially  civilising 


1 Thai:  “Das  Christentum  lind  die  Moderne  Frauen- 

bewegung.”  II.  “ Christliche  Ehe  und  Ehe  der  Zukunft.” 
Breslau.  1904.  (“  Christianity  and  the  modern  women’s 

movement.”  II.  “ Christian  marriage  and  the  marriage  of 
the  future.”) 
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task  but  very  imperfectly.  It  has  done  far  too  much  on  the 
one  hand,  and  far  too  little  on  the  other,  for  in  the  form  of 
matrimony  privileged  by  the  State  and  Church  by  an  excessive 
development  of  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  nepotism,  it  has 
led  to  far  more  value  being  placed  on  acquiring  wealth  or  on 
obtaining  a well-salaried  post  for  the  progeny — at  least  among 
the  ruling  classes — on  getting  a soft  job  in  fact,  than  on 

educating  them  to  become  independent  beings,  relying  on  and 
trusting  to  their  own  power.” 

It  is,  however,  frequently  a long  road  that  separates  the 
recognition  of  existing  evils  from  their  removal  when  one  is 
dealing  with  legislative  measures.  The  satisfaction  that  the 
aspirations  directed  towards  matrimonial  reform  produce  in  us  as 
a whole,  notwithstanding  all  their  differences,  is  in  part  counter- 
acted by  the  circumstance  that  the  legislative  factor  in  all 
civilised  countries  tends  to  be  excessively  conservative  respecting 
this  very  question  of  matrimony,  and  even  trivial  changes  in  this 
domain  can  only  be  attained  after  prolonged  contests.  And 
yet  nobody  who  brings  his  mind  to  bear  soberly  on  the  subject 
can  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  has  done  but 
little  towards  fulfilling  its  task  of  being  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens  in  our  country,  and  partly  also  in  other  civilised 
countries,  as  regards  matrimony.  The  State  has  done  almost 
nothing  towards  diminishing  the  misery  introduced  by  disease 
into  matrimony  and  often  transmitted  in  this  way  to  the  off- 
spring, it  has  done  nothing  to  exclude  criminal  individuals  from 
marriage  and  to  prevent  the  worst  kind  of  prostitution  in  the 
form  of  marriage.  It  has  so  far  not  acceded  to  the  just  demands 
of  women  for  perfect  legal  equality  of  rights  in  matrimony;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  regarded  as  its  allotted  task  the  holding 
together,  without  any  consideration  for  their  wishes  and  welfare, 
of  those  who  have  once  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
If,  as  matters  now  stand,  proposals  for  marriage  reform  are  to 
meet  with  any  consideration  in  influential  circles  they  must  be 
limited  to  the  removal  of  the  most  urgent  abuses,  and  must 
take  into  account  the  preservation  of  the  essential  principles  of 
the  present  civil  form  of  marriage.  Even  if  kept  within  these 
bounds,  one  must  not  count  on  seeing  them  realised  for  a long 
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time  to  come,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  demands  relating  to  the 
improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  working  classes. 

But  this  by  no  means  cheerful  outlook  need  not  make  one 
assume  that  an  improvement  in  the  marital  conditions  is  un- 
attainable at  the  present  time.  The  economic  conditions  of  the 

consorts,  and  the  legal  enactments  regulating  their  mutual 
relations,  however  favourable  they  may  be,  only  constitute  out- 
ward factors  that  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
conjugal  happiness;  they  cannot,  however,  even  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  actually  prevent  happy  married  life 
if  the  inward,  the  psychical,  conditions  necessary  for  its  attain- 
ment are  present  in  both  consorts.  Hence  those  who  expect  to 
find  salvation  in  this  question  of  matrimony  to  come  from  the 
State  commit  an  even  greater  error  than  those  who  base  their 
hopes  on  raising  the  moral  and  religious  standard  of  the  masses. 
At  the  present  time  at  least,  a change  for  the  better  in  the 
marital  conditions  can  only  be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  each 
single  individual,  and  such  efforts  should  take  into  account  both 
the  external  (predisposing)  factors  and  the  internal  or  essential 
causes  of  conjugal  happiness.  An  objection  might  certainly 
be  raised  to  this  view,  that  since  conjugal  happiness  in  the  first 
instance  is  based  on  the  mental  qualities  of  the  consorts  and  the 
consequent  mutual  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  since  the 
former  are  not  likely  to  undergo  any  considerable  change  in  the 
near  future,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  single 
individuals.  This  is  not  a valid  objection,  however.  The 
psychical  qualities  in  man  are  only  determined  in  part  by  organic 
predisposition,  and  even  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  are 
capable  of  modification  to  some  extent.  Intellectual  gifts,  for 
instance  those  depending  on  the  organisation  of  the  brain,  may 
be  promoted  or  inhibited  in  their  development  by  external 
influences.  Besides  the  psychical  qualities  directly  dependent 
on  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  however,  there  are  others  that 
are  the  products  of  external  influences,  environment,  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  Man  possesses  the  capacity  of  learning  by 
experience,  of  adapting  his  habits  to  external  circumstances,  and 
of  altering  the  former  with  a view  to  acquiring  material  or  ideal 
advantages.  He  can,  therefore,  under  the  pressure  of  external 
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circumstances  or  of  the  impulse  due  to  powerful  feelings,  dis- 
card faults  and  acquire  qualities  that  may  promote  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  his  kith  and  kin.  Thus  the  frivolous 
youngster,  on  whom  the  school  of  life  has  not  been  wasted,  may 
in  later  life  apply  himself  seriously  to  his  profession  and  become 
a loyal,  solicitous  husband  and  father.  It  is  therefore  no  chimera 
when  we  assume  that  more  satisfactory  marital  conditions  may 
become  possible  in  wide  circles,  even  though  the  present 
economic  system  persist  and  no  change  take  place  in  the  legis- 
lative enactments  regarding  matrimony.  There  are  already  some 
signs  tending  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  The 
maxims  of  complete  equality  of  rights  of  the  consorts  in  matri- 
mony have,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  found  acceptance 
among  a considerable  number  of  men  of  high  intellectual  and 
ethical  standing,  and  in  female  circles  the  aspiration  to  merit 
this  equality  of  rights  by  training  their  intellectual  power  is 
gening  more  and  more  ground. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
marital  duties  are  obvious.  The  man  who  adheres  to  the  old 
patriarchal  theory  of  the  right  of  the  husband  and  applies  it  in 
practice  may  stand  on  the  same  ethical  level  as  he  who  advocates 
equality  of  rights  of  the  two  consorts.  The  former  will  by 
following  his  maxims  prevent  perfect  harmony  being  attained  in 
his  marital  relations  if  he  chance  to  marry  a woman  who  regards 
it  as  her  right  to  bring  her  individuality  to  bear  in  matrimonial 
concerns  as  well,  and  cannot  accustom  herself  to  simply  sub- 
ordinating herself  to  her  husband;  whilst  the  other  man  will 
under  similar  circumstances  considerably  facilitate  perfect 
harmony  being  attained  by  steadily  adhering  to  his  principles. 
The  aspirations  of  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights  to  promote 
the  economic  independence  of  woman,  so  that  they  may  be 
placed  in  a position  to  refuse  to  provide  for  their  future  by 
marriage  unless  the  latter  offers  them  a prospect  of  life- 
companionship  with  a man  of  kindred  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a good  influence. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  leading  to  conjugal  happiness  will  contribute 
somewhat  towards  stimulating  people  to  aspire  to  it,  and  will  also 
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facilitate  its  attainment.  What  has  so  far  been  attained  by  a for- 
tuitous combination  of  favourable  chances  will  become  more  and 
more  the  result  of  purposive  effort.  RosiJ^a  Schwimmer  observes 
with  much  truth  in  her  summary  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  of 
modern  women  as  regards  matrimonial  ideals  and  ideal  matri- 
mony : * So  long  as  happiness  had  to  be  won  in  a blind  game 

of  chance,  there  were  naturally  a large  number  of  blanks  to  one 
success.  The  more  consciously,  however,  we  can  determine 
what  are  the  laws  regulating  our  happiness  and  cling  to  their 
fulfilment,  the  rarer  will  the  blanks  become.”  We  therefore 
believe  that  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  what  we  shall  pre- 
sently say  as  to  the  individual  measures  towards  promoting  con- 
jugal happiness  will  not  prove  to  be  mere  empty  theory. 

(B.)  State  Measures. 

We  have  seen  above  that  only  a selection  of  a partner  based 
on  intimate  knowledge  of  his  or  her  character  can  give  any 
prospect  of  enduringly  favourable  matrimonial  existence.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  where  a superficial  acquaintance  has  led  to 
the  development  of  a marked  inclination  which  has  determined 
the  choice,  and  which  after  marriage  has  by  closer  intercourse 
become  firmer  and  deeper  and  been  able  to  withstand  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional,  and 
in  no  way  invalidate  Schiller’s  advice,  that  he  who  binds  himself 
for  ever  should  carefully  test  whether  heart  meets  heart.  But 
neither  the  customs  of  our  higher  classes  of  society  nor  our  laws 
facilitate  the  application  of  such  a test,  a test  so  important  in 
making  a selection.  The  working  classes  living  in  the  poorest 
circumstances  are  in  this  respect  far  more  favourably  situated 
than  the  members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  No  difficulty  of 
any  kind  is  placed  in  the  way  of  a labourer  keeping  up  an 
intimacy  for  years  with  a working-girl  or  a servant-girl  and  thus 
assuring  himself  in  every  direction  that  the  woman  of  his  choice 
conforms  to  his  desires  and  expectations.  If  an  eligible  young 
fellow  of  the  better  class  shows  an  interest  for  a girl  in  his  own 
station  of  life  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  of  associating 
with  her  is  but  limited  (usually  under  the  eyes  of  the  parents). 
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and,  unless  he  declares  his  intentions  after  a certain  time,  a 
continuance  of  such  intercourse  is  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  parents,  and  is  sometimes  prevented  or  at  least  rendered 
difficult.  A fear  seems  to  be  entertained  that  the  interest  he 
shows  for  the  girl  may  give  rise  to  tattle  and  keep  away  other 
suitors,  and  further,  that  a deeper  feeling  might  be  inspired 
in  the  girl  which  would  be  undesirable  before  the  intentions  of 
the  young  man  are  clearly  defined.  Again,  if  a young  girl 
of  the  upper  classes  permits  herself  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  a young  fellow  either  merely  as  a harmless  pastime,  or  with 
the  more  serious  intention  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  as 
to  his  character  and  personality,  her  conduct  is  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  good  taste,  as  improper,  frivolous,  &c.,  and  con- 
demned accordingly.  This  explains  why  only  few  girls  have 
the  courage  to  make  themselves  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  personality  of  a possible  suitor.  Thus  it  is  that  many 
a young  man  of  the  better  class,  having  met  a girl  at  a few 
dances  and  parties,  and  fancying  that  he  has  made  a favourable 
impression  on  her,  and  further,  finding  that  her  outward  appear- 
ance and  the  material  position  of  her  parents  appeal  to  him,  pro- 
poses for  her  hand,  although  he  lacks  all  knowledge  as  to  her 
mental  traits.  In  such  cases  the  girl  also  gives  her  consent  after 
the  most  superficial  acquaintance  and  relying  on  the  advice  of 
her  parents,  especially  if  her  suitor  is  what  is  known  as  a good 
match.  The  intercourse  during  the  time  of  engagement  then 
mostly  assumes  the  character  of  a love  contest  in  which  both 
parties  endeavour  to  exhibit  their  best  characteristics,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  the  wedding.  It  is  only  now  that  both  parties 
discover  the  true  character  of  their  consort,  and  the  experience 
is  not  always  a happy  one. 

Hasty  engagements  and  marriages  are  even  more  common, 
however,  among  those  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  exclu- 
sively on  what  they  earn  by  their  work,  for  such  people  often 
think  they  can  lose  nothing  by  marrying.  The  deplorable 
marital  relations  often  resulting  from  such  hasty  unions  then 
convince  the  consorts  that  those  who  have  no  capital  at  their 
disposal  may  also  suffer  seriously  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
selection. 
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Though  these  unfortunate  conditions  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  by  State  legislation,  the  latter  can  at  least  by 
suitable  measures  point  out  to  the  masses  that  entering 
into  matrimony  is  a step  requiring  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  selection  of  a partner  should  be  based  on  a 
thorough  personal  acquaintance.  To  this  end  the  fixing  of  a 
period  of  probation,  such  as  is  already  customary  in  the  case  of 
widows,  is  highly  advisable  in  the  case  of  affianced  couples, 
with  certain  exceptions.  This  period  of  probation  should  not 
be  less  than  six  months,  counting  from  the  day  of  engagement 
or  of  the  intention  of  entering  into  matrimony  being  announced 
to  the  proper  authority,  and  where  the  man  is  below  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  above  twenty-one  it  should  be  extended  to  one 
year.  Further,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  should  be  easy, 
to  introduce  a regulation  in  these  cases  facilitating  the  breaking 
off  of  the  engagement,  for  in  our  opinion  this  is  preferable  to 
marriage  with  the  prospect  of  subsequent  unhappiness.  The 
official  notice  of  intention  to  marry  should  in  the  first  instance 
entail  no  further  steps  being  taken  by  the  authorities,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  an  official  secret.  Only  when  two-thirds  at  least 
of  the  time  of  probation  have  elapsed,  and  if  no  intimation  have 
been  received  from  the  parties  concerned  that  they  wish  to 
break  off  the  engagement,  should  steps  be  taken  similar  to  those 
now  customary  on  notice  of  marriage  being  given.  These  should, 
however,  be  made  dependent  on  the  results  of  medical  examina- 
tion of  both  parties  to  the  engagement,  which  examination  should 
take  place  after  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  probation  is  over. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  State  has  so  far  done 
very  little  by  way  of  legislation  to  restrict  the  misery  introduced 
into  matrimony  by  disease.  A serious  problem  awaits  solution 
by  any  Legislature  that  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  hygienic 
interests  of  its  citizens  and  is  solicitous  for  a healthy  progeny. 

The  medical  examination  we  have  in  view  is  intended  to  fulfil 
two  aims:  (1)  To  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  those 
diseases  that  should  constitute  obstacles  to  matrimony;  (2)  to  do 
the  same  for  such  morbid  conditions  as,  whilst  not  attaining  the 
importance  constituting  them  a bar  to  matrimony,  are  important 
enough  to  render  a concealment  of  their  presence  from  the  other 
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party  concerned  indefensible.  Up  to  the  present  only  actual 
mental  disorders  (psychoses)  have  been  regarded  as  absolute 
obstacles  to  matrimony,  and  then  only  In  so  far  as  they  made 
a declaration  of  nonage  necessary,  that  is,  resulted  in  an  in- 
capacity for  transacting  business.  Nonage  (want  of  respon- 

sibility) due  to  weak-mindedness,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
been  regarded  as  an  absolute  obstacle  to  matrimony,  the  consent 
of  the  guardian  being  all  that  has  so  far  been  required. 

According  to  the  B.G.B.,1  certain  diseases  constitute  a 
sufficient  cause  for  disputing  the  validity  of  a marriage,  provided 
their  presence  was  concealed  from  the  partner  and  he  was 
accordingly  misled  as  to  essential  matters  connected  with  the 
other  party;  such  diseases  are  disgusting  infectious  complaints, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  epilepsy,  and  insanity.  These  provisions 
are,  however,  absolutely  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  needs. 
A woman  gains  but  little  by  a dissolution  of  marriage,  if  she  have 
been  infected  by  a syphilitic  husband,  or  if  she  have  brought 
unhealthy  children  into  the  world  in  consequence  of  epilepsy 
or  dypsomania  of  the  father.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
not  completely  preventable  such  sad  occurrences  can  at  least  be 
considerably  restricted  by  legislative  enactments.  We  must 
admit  that  the  decision  as  to  what  diseases  should  constitute  a 
bar  to  marriage  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  one  and  the 
same  disease  may  be  of  different  import  to  the  husband  and 
the  wife  according  to  the  conditions  of  life.  Still,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  difference  in  opinion  among  medical  men  that, 
besides  mental  diseases,  those  seriously  endangering  the  health 
of  the  wife  through  infection,  or  the  progeny  through  heredity 
should  be  regarded  as  obstacles  to  marriages.  Among  these 
would  be  syphilis  during  the  period  of  infectivity,  tuberculosis 
in  the  so-called  florid  stage,  leprosy,  epilepsy,  and  chronic 
alcoholism.  Further,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  a person 
who  has  been  cured  of  some  mental  disorder  should  not  be 
permitted  to  marry  before  a period  of  probation  of  three  years 
has  elapsed. 


1 “ Biirgerliches  Gesetz  Buch,”  the  German  code  of  civil 
law. 
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The  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  diseases 
and  bodily  infirmities  is  necessary  because  they  may  be  of  greater 
or  less  import  to  marital  life,  and  their  presence  is  often  de- 
signedly concealed  from  the  partner,  and  this  may  lead  to  most 
unpleasant  consequences  later.  The  results  of  the  medical 
examination  should  be  embodied  in  a certificate  that  should  at 
the  same  time  contain  information  as  to  the  import  of  diseases 
and  bodily  infirmities  that  do  not  actually  constitute  a bar  to 
matrimony.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded  to  the  proper 
authority,  and  should  then  be  transmitted  to  the  affianced 
individuals  concerned;  should  the  medical  findings  not  constitute 
an  actual  bar  to  matrimony,  the  affianced  couple  would  then 
give  a declaration  that  the  facts  submitted  to  them  respecting 
the  other  party  have  not  altered  their  matrimonial  intentions. 

In  the  above  I have  repeated  my  views  regarding  the 
necessity  for  medical  examination  of  affianced  individuals  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  former  editions  of 
this  book.  Since  then  similar  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  other  medical  men,  and  I find  that  nothing  new  has 
been  suggested.  According  to  Havelock  Ellis  (“  Sex  in  Rela- 
tion to  Society”),  a medical  certificate  of  health  previous 
to  marriage  was  suggested  by  French  medical  men  some 
decades  ago.  Some  authors,  however,  regard  legal  pro- 
hibitions of  matrimony  for  sick  and  mentally  inferior  persons 
as  useless.  The  latter  view  has  been  particularly  supported 
by  Max  Marcuse , who,  like  von  Ehrenfels , starts  with  the 
assumption  that  prohibitions  of  marriage  for  hygienic  reasons 
would  affect  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  all  those  capable 
of  propagating  progeny.  This  would,  of  course,  lead  to  a 
quite  inconceivable  state  of  affairs.  By  restricting  the  pro- 
hibition within  the  limits  I have  indicated  and  by  fixing  the 
time  of  probation  in  the  cured  mental  cases  at  three  years, 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  population  would  be  excluded 
from  matrimony. 

Havelock  Ellis  is  of  opinion  that,  whilst  the  production  of 
a health  certificate  before  marriage  is  contracted  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a voluntary  measure,  one  cannot  begin  by 
making  it  compulsory.  He  believes  that  the  community 
should  first  be  educated  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
hygienic  questions,  and  its  conscience  should  be  awakened  as 
to  the  question  of  propagation  of  children.  What  we  need, 
according  to  this  author,  is  not  fresh  legislation,  but  the 
awakening  of  a feeling  of  individual  responsibility  towards 
society,  as  by  this  means  matrimony  would  be  influenced  in 
fact  and  not  only  formally. 

Dr.  Kuhner , on  the  other  hand,  has  promulgated  demands 
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that  far  exceed  those  I have  put  forward.  He  demands  : 
Medico-anthropological  examination  of  both  affianced  parties 
as  to  body-values  and  constitutional  diseases — weaklings 
should,  according  to  him,  be  excluded  from  marriage ; 
further,  exclusion  of  melancholic,  extreme  and  markedly  dis- 
harmonic  natures,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  persons  with 
hereditary  taints,  provided  the  latter  exceed  a certain 
minimum  limit,  and  of  near  relations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  drastic 
demands  are  very  difficult  to  carry  through  and  have  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  being  even  considered  by  our  legis- 
lators for  a very  long  time  to  come.  Whilst  in  Germany  the 
demand  for  a medical  examination  of  affianced  individuals 
has  been  by  many  regarded  as  merely  Utopian,  such  measures 
have  already  in  part  been  accepted  by  or  are  being  placed 
before  the  legislators  in  isolated  States  of  the  North-American 
Union  (Washington,  Indiana,1  Pennsylvania).  In  Norway, 
the  Stavanger  Women’s  Union  has  through  the  Storthing  put 
forward  demands  relative  to  modifications  in  the  matrimonial 
law,  which  agree  in  two  of  their  main  points  with  the  pro- 
posals I have  above  referred  to  : “ Raising  of  the  lowest  age 

limit  for  marriage,  prolongation  of  the  period  between 
notification  and  consummation  of  marriage,  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  affianced  with  a view-  to  determining  whether 
marriage  will  entail  any  danger  to  the  health  of  the  consorts 
or  progeny.” 

' r I 

In  many  quarters  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  husband 
and  wife  being  placed  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  as  regards 
their  rights  of  property  in  matrimony.  This  is  not  as  yet  the 
case  in  Germany,  where,  though  the  civil  code  has  certainly 
improved  the  position  of  the  wife  in  this  respect  compared  to 
what  it  was  formerly,  the  wishes  of  the  advocates  for  women’s 
rights  have  not  yet  been  fully  satisfied.  The  latter  have 
demanded  the  introduction  of  a system  of  complete  separation 
of  properties  of  the  two  consorts  such  as  existed  in  the  Roman 
dotal  system,  and  especially  such  as  is  found  in  the  recent 
English  code;  such  a system,  they  maintain,  would  best  guarantee 


1 According  to  a notice  appearing  in  the  P oliti cal- Anthro- 
pological Review  (November,  1911),  the  legislative  body  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  recently  passed  a bill  deciding  that  in  future 
all  men  desiring  to  enter  into  matrimony  shall  undergo  an 
examination  by  the  public  health  officers  as  to  their  physical 
suitability  for  marriage.  The  registrars  have  been  notified 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  a health-certificate  the  marriage 
is  to  be  stopped. 
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the  independence  of  the  wife  and  safeguard  her.  These 
demands  were  actively  supported  in  the  Reichsrat  by  Freiherr 
V.  Stumm-Halberg  and  by  Bebel.  The  former,  however, 
decided  on  accepting  the  system  of  separation  of  properties 
known  as  “ Verwaltungsgemeinschaft  ” (right  of  common 
administration),  which  is  already  in  force  in  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  was  contained  in  the  Prussian  code  of  laws.1 
According  to  this  system,  the  property  brought  into  matrimony 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  acquisitions  during  matri- 
mony, are  kept  separately  as  far  as  right  of  possession  is  con- 
cerned; the  administration  and  usufruct  of  the  wife’s  property, 
except  for  special  property  reserved  by  law  in  her  own  right, 
pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  husband.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  question  of  a common  administration  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wife,  as  the  title  of  the  system  would  imply,  and  the 
equality  of  rights  for  the  two  consorts  is  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded. On  thoroughly  entering  into  the  matter,  however,  one 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not  so  unfavourable 
to  the  wife  as  is  often  assumed,  and  that  a complete  separation 
of  the  property  does  not  necessarily  offer  the  great  advantages 
ascribed  to  it,  especially  by  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights. 
The  B.G.B.  does  not  grant  the  husband  unconditional  right  of 
disposing  of  the  wife’s  property,  it  imposes  on  him  the  duty 
of  administering  it  with  care  and  of  giving  an  account  of  his 
administration  to  his  wife  if  required,  of  investing  the  money  in 
trust  securities,  but  not  of  employing  it  in  his  own  business  with- 
out her  consent.  The  law  further  permits  the  wife  to  safeguard 
an  independent  administration  of  her  property,  or  at  least  a part 
of  it,  by  ante-  and  post-nuptial  settlements,  and  grants  her  the 
right  of  administering  the  property  reserved  in  her  own  right 
(Vorbehaltsgut)  herself.  If,  nevertheless,  women,  owing  to  the 
maladministration  of  their  husbands,  suffer  a certain  amount  of 
loss  in  their  property  or  lose  it  altogether,  this  should  undoubtedly 


1 The  system  of  complete  separation  of  property  in  matri- 
mony was  already  in  force  before  the  B.G.B.  was  passed 
in  isolated  districts  of  the  German  Empire  and  outside 
Germany,  in  Austria,  Italy  since  1883,  Russia,  Greece,  &c. 
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often  be  ascribed  less  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law  than  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  unaware  of  their  rights  or  are  unable  to  employ 
the  latter  against  their  husband.1  The  introduction  of  complete 
separation  of  property,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  sufficiently 
protect  the  wife  from  the  loss  of  her  property  through  the  fault 
of  the  husband,  and  would  for  obvious  reasons  lead  to  no  real 
change  as  matters  now  stand.  If  the  matrimonial  conditions  be 
satisfactory  husband  and  wife  cannot  treat  each  other  with  dis- 
trust; the  wife  cannot  well  deprive  a husband  whom  she  loves 
of  all  influence  in  the  administration  of  her  private  property; 
even  under  the  dotal  system  she  will  entrust  him  with  the 
administration  of  her  property  if  she  be  inexperienced  in  business 
matters,  as  is  at  present  mostly  the  case,  and  if  she  be  much 
younger  than  her  husband.  If  a change  is  to  take  place  in  this 
respect,  the  daughters  of  the  propertied  classes  must  first  be 
educated  to  a greater  independence  of  action  and  taught  how 
to  administer  their  own  property,  otherwise  a strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  separation  of  property  in  matrimony  is  far 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to  the  woman.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  we  still  regard  the  separation  of  pro- 
perties as  advisable,  it  is  mainly  because  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  fotr  both  parties  in  matri- 
mony, and  also  tends  to  restrict  fortune-hunting;  it  will, 
further,  prevent  much  matrimonial  misunderstanding  in  that  the 
wife  will  be  in  a position  to  follow  her  own  wishes  indepen- 
dently of  the  husband,  and  also  that  the  latter  is  more  likely 


1 I will  here  give  an  instance.  The  wife  of  a Mr.  had 

discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable  property 
she  had  brought  with  her  on  her  marriage  had  been  lost  by 
maladministration  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  She  consulted 
a lawyer  as  to  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  safeguard  what 
still  remained  of  her  property.  He  advised  her  as  a preliminary 
to  send  her  husband  to  him  to  discuss  the  matter.  The 
husband  appeared,  and,  having  heard  what  the  advocate 
had  to  say,  declared  he  must  talk  the  matter  over  with  his 
wife;  with  this  the  advocate  agreed.  Neither  husband  nor 
wife  appeared  again.  The  wife  had  evidently  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded  by  her  husband  to  refrain  from  taking  the 
steps  necessary  for  safeguardimr  her  interests.  No  legislation 
can  save  a woman  from  the  consequences  of  such  lack  of 
sense. 
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by  this  system  to  realise  that  the  wife’s  property  when  placed 
in  his  hands  for  administration  is  trust-property  of  which  he 
cannot  dispose  merely  for  his  own  advantage. 

The  legal  position  of  the  consorts  towards  each  other  might 
be  modified  in  some  other  respects  in  favour  of  the  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  our  code  of  civil  law  matrimony  is  not  a partnership 
“ inter  pares  ” (of  equals),  in  that  the  husband  retains  his 
right  as  head  of  the  family  of  deciding  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  consorts.  Even  though  in  a satisfactory  matri- 
monia  1 all  iance  this  legal  privilege  belonging  to  the  husband  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  wife,  it  is  obvious  that  it  enables  him  to  override  the 
personal  inclination  of  his  wife  without  any  scruples,  and  to 
simply  insist  on  his  right  instead  of  attempting  to  find  some 
way  of  settling  a difference  of  opinion  amicably. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  matter  of  divorce  that  the  provisions 
of  our  present  code  have  been  most  severely  attacked  and  are 
probably  most  in  need  of  reform.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  these  provisions  is,  that  those  who  have  once  been  yoked  in 
matrimony  must  be  kept  together  without  any  consideration  for 
their  mutual  feelings,  and  the  present  state  of  the  law  still  places 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a dissolution  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  than  used  to  be  the  case  under  the  old  provisions 
(Partikularrecht).  No  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against 
the  causes  for  divorce  accepted  by  the  present  code  : adultery, 
attempted  murder,  malicious  desertion,  bad  marital  conduct  in 
general,  and  incurable  insanity.  But  that  a dissolution  of 
marriage  should  be  obtainable  solely  on  proof  given  as  to  the 
above  grounds  is  strongly  objected  to  by  all  those  who  deprecate 
a persistence  in  marital  companionship  except  on  an  ethical  basis 
of  mutual  affection  and  esteem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a large  amount  of  misery  in  matrimonial  life  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  view  of  divorce.  “ Free  divorce,”  i.e.,  dissolution  of 
marriage  simply  on  account  of  a unanimous  desire  of  both  con- 
sorts or  the  unalterable  wish  of  one  of  them  without  any  actual 
fault  of  the  other,  such  as  is  demanded  by  all  advocates  of  a 
really  efficient  matrimonial  reform  that  takes  a higher  form  of 
morality  into  account,  would  simply  mean  a reversion  to  an 
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ancient  legal  custom.  We  find  free  divorce  in  the  laws  of 
several  ancient  peoples,  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Jews.  According  to  the  ancient  Roman  law  the  husband  could 
send  his  wife  away  and  return  her  to  her  own  family.  The 
later  Roman  law  (under  the  Empire)  modified  the  older  law  in 
so  far  as  this  right  of  separation  was  accorded  to  the  wife  as 
well  as  the  husband  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Only  when  such  a dissolution  of  matrimony  took 
place,  not  as  the  result  of  the  wishes  of  both  parties,  but  of  only 
one,  the  party  at  fault  had  to  transfer  one  quarter  of  his  or 
her  property  to  the  other,  exactly  as  occurred  when  the  divorce 
was  the  result  of  misconduct.  This  Roman  law  was  also 
accepted  in  Germany,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  Church 
took  over  the  settlement  of  all  matrimonial  questions.1 

The  law  among  the  ancient  Germans  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  among  the  ancient  Jews  as 
regards  the  right  of  free  divorce,  which  was,  however, 
restricted  to  the  husband. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  “ free  divorce  ” have  been  so 
frequently  elucidated  and  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  only 
refer  to  them  briefly  here.  That  brothers  and  sisters  who  do 
not  get  on  well  together  should  separate  is  not  considered 
strange,  neither  is  it  looked  upon  as  improper  for  grown-up 
children  who  do  not  harmonise  with  their  parents  to  become 
independent  and  leave  them.  One  would  therefore  imagine 
that  what  is  permissible  to  brothers  and  sisters  and  children, 
notwithstanding  their  bond  of  blood  relationship,  might  also  be 
permitted  to  husband  and  wife;  but,  apart  from  religious  objec- 
tions, that  on  closer  investigation  amount  to  mere  prejudices,  per- 
versity, and  hypocrisy,  the  opinion  that  dominates  wide  sections 
of  society  is  very  far  removed  from  such  a view.  According  to 
the  prevailing  opinion,  consorts  should  submit  to  the  demands 
of  morality  and  the  higher  interests  of  State  by  continuing  to 


1 The  provisions  regarding  property  were  valid  in  cases  of 
legal  divorce  on  account  of  misconduct  of  one  partner,  accord- 
ing to  common  law  and  “ Particularrecht  ” until  iqoo. 
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live  together,  even  though  they  may  no  longer  have  anything  in 
common  psychically,  may  no  longer  be  bound  by  any  tie  of 
affection  and  esteem,  and  may  even  be  filled  with  hatred  and 
contempt  for  one  another.  Such  unhappy  conditions  in  matri- 
mony may,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  be  brought  about  even 
when  love  has  been  the  incentive  for  matrimony  as  well  as  when 
other  motives  have  led  to  it.  Now,  whether  such  a marriage 
have  led  to  disappointment  of  one  or  both  parties,  whether  the 
error  committed  have  reacted  on  the  person  himself  or  on  his 
partner,  whether  the  development  of  an  affection  for  a third 
person  be  the  cause  for  the  estrangement,  a valid  reason  for 
maintaining  the  matrimonial  companionship  by  legal  enforce- 
ment can  only  exist  if  higher  interests  are  at  stake  and  if  these 
interests  preponderate  over  the  personal  weal  or  woe  of  the 
consorts.  No  one  can  affirm  that  such  is  the  case  in  childl  ess 
marriages.  Society  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  keeping  two 
beings  chained  to  one  another  for  whom  it  means  nothing  but  a 
burden  and  an  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  what  they  regard  as 
their  happiness  and  as  an  improvement  in  their  life’s  destiny. 
When  there  are  children  matters  are,  of  course,  somewhat 
different.  It  may  certainly  be  assumed  as  a general  truth  that 
parents  are  better  able  to  care  for  their  children  in  unison  than 
separately,  and  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  children.  Still,  one  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  when  children  have  to  continue  living  with  parents 
who  have  become  estranged,  an  advantage  can  only  accrue 
to  the  former  thereby  if  the  latter  succeed  in  concealing  the 
unhappy  relations  existing  between  them  from  their  environ- 
ment, and  especially  from  the  children  themselves.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  is  not  seldom  the  case,  and  the  children  then  form 
the  only  bond  that  holds  the  parents  together  and  induces  them 
to  keep  up  a pretence  of  mutual  agreement  which  does  not  in 
reality  exist.  When,  however,  the  feelings  entertained  for 
one  another  by  the  parents  are  of  so  unfriendly  a nature  that 
they  cannot  be  concealed  from  others  and  persistently  manifest 
themselves  in  their  conduct,  a cdntinuance  of  marital  companion- 
ship of  the  parents  is  far  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to 
the  children,  even  though  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
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family  may  not  suffer.  Their  minds  become  poisoned  by  the 
impressions  of  their  home  life,  the  discord  between  their  parents 
undermines  the  respect  the  children  feel  for  them,  and,  if  the 
latter  be  of  good  ethical  disposition,  may  make  a most  painful 
impression  on  their  minds.  Should  the  children,  however,  be  less 
well  disposed,  the  constant  discord  reigning  in  their  parental 
home  may  have  a decided  tendency  to  develop  unethical  inclina- 
tions in  them,  and  many  a mother  who  remains  with  her 
husband  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  notwithstanding  his  brutal 
conduct  towards  her,  in  reality  does  them  but  ill  service. 

But  the  avoidance  of  many  deplorable  conditions  in  matri- 
mony, and  the  fact  that  it  offers  the  individuals  in  question  an 
opportunity  of  finding  in  another  alliance  that  happiness  which 
was  denied  them  in  their  first,  are  not  the  sole  advantages  of 
free  divorce.  Its  opponents  are  wont  to  argue  that  free  divorce 
gives  to  matrimony  the  character  of  a mere  temporary  alliance 
or  of  an  experiment;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
still  mean  a decided  and  most  beneficial  advance  as  compared 
with  our  present  institution  of  matrimony,  which,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  imprisonment  for 
life  or  as  the  only  form  of  slavery  that  is  still  permitted  among 
civilised  peoples.  The  power  of  giving  notice  of  dissolution 
of  the  matrimonial  contract  would  in  many  cases  have  a most 
salutary  influence  on  the  mutual  conduct  of  the  consorts.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  impossibility  of  dissolving  the 
marriage  bond  except  on  account  of  serious  misconduct  not 
infrequently  leads  to  one  or  both  parties  regarding  any  trouble 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  affection  of  the  other  as  superfluous, 
since  the  mere  avoidance  of  gross  derelictions  of  duty  suffices 
to  retain  the  desired  possession.  Such  an  interpretation  of  their 
marital  duties  and  its  practical  consequences  would  undoubtedly 
be  counteracted  to  the  advantage  of  many  matrimonial  alliances 
if  the  consorts  were  from  the  first  thoroughly  conscious  that  their 
possession  of  each  other  is  not  assured  for  ever  by  a mere 
wedding  ceremony,  but  that  its  duration  depends  on  their 
conduct.  That  free  divorce  may  lead  to  many  abuses  cannot 
be  denied,  but,  as  Ellen  Key  has  very  clearly  emphasised, 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  greater  than  those  due  to  our  present 
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legal  provision  relative  to  matrimony.  The  feelings  of  parents 
towards  their  children  are  not  affected  by  legal  enactments,  and 
will  influence  the  former  quite  as  much  in  avoiding  separation 
in  the  interests  of  their  children  if  free  divorce  be  permitted. 
Besides,  any  abuses  and  a too  hasty  use  of  the  rights  granted 
by  free  divorce  can  be  counteracted  by  legislative  measures  such 
as  existed  in  Roman  law. 

Daily  experience  shows  that  the  present  state  of  the  divorce 
laws  that  are  upheld  on  supposed  moral  grounds  often  exerts  an 
unsatisfactory  and  even  demoralising  influence  on  the  consorts 
who  are  desirous  of  living  apart.  It  is  owing  to  them  that 
many  married  couples  who,  though  no  longer  wishing  to  live 
in  companionship,  entertain  perfectly  amicable  feelings  towards 
each  other,  and  desire  such  to  continue  after  their  marital 
relations  have  been  dissolved,  owing  to  their  forced  companion- 
ship become  more  and  more  embittered,  and  finally  part  as 
enemies  when  a divorce  has  at  length  been  obtained  after  end- 
less proceedings.  Then,  again,  in  order  to  obtain  a divorce 
the  lowest  type  of  espionage  may  have  to  be  employed,  and 
everything  may  have  to  be  done  to  try  and  blacken  the  character 
of  the  other  party.  Further,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  most 
intimate  circumstances  of  marital  life  may  have  to  be  exposed 
before  strangers,  often  leading  to  a large  amount  of  scandal, 
before  a divorce  can  be  obtained. 

Through  all  the  recent  literature  on  marriage  reform  that  is 
worthy  of  note  there  runs  the  idea  that  State  or  Church 
licence  of  matrimony  is  not  capable  of  giving  it  the  character 
of  a moral  union,  and  that  this  is  only  possible  where 
mutual  affection  and  esteem  are  present  in  both  parties,  and 
further,  can  only  retain  its  ethical  character  so  long  as  the 
consorts  retain  such  feelings  for  one  another.  It  is  particularly 
striking  that  this  view  is  held  not  only  by  those  who  are  in- 
different to  religious  ideas,  but  even  among  some  of  those  who 
desire  to  safeguard  the  Christian  character  of  matrimony.  Thus 
Thai  remarks  in  his  work  already  quoted  : “ The  marriage 
of  the  future  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  certain 
precautionary  measures  supporting  marital  fidelity,  that  is  to 
say,  certain  formalities  and  restrictions  will  have  to  be  set  up 
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to  counteract  the  fickleness  and  changeableness  of  mood  common 
in  the  human  character  and  the  results  of  want  of  proper  train- 
ing and  matrimonial  immaturity  of  the  individual.  But  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  rigid  indissolubility  of  marriage  that 
in  millions  upon  millions  of  cases  binds  human  natures  in 
intolerable  fetters,  destructive  both  to  happiness  and  life,  will 
have  to  be  discarded  in  the  marriage  of  the  future.  It  wi  11  be 
completely  replaced  by  a uniting  and  binding  common  duty 
of  educating  their  children  resting  on  the  parents.  This 
educational  duty  towards  both  the  child  in  particular  and  man- 
kind in  general  will  then  become  the  main  ethical  foundation 
of  matrimony  and  family  life.” 


(C.)  Individual  Measures. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  became  acquainted  with  both  the 
outward  and  inward  causes  of  conjugal  happiness.  The  deduc- 
tions— the  doctrines,  if  one  may  so  express  it — that  immediately 
result  from  our  elucidation  need  not  be  further  elaborated  in 
this  place.  These  were  connected  with  the  hygienic  and 
economic  antecedents  leading  to  a happy  conformation  of  matri- 
mony, the  circumstances  that  have  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
a consort,  and  partly  also  the  mutual  conduct  of  the  consorts. 
As  regards  the  latter,  certain  maxims  have  to  be  considered 
that  are  not  directly  deducible  from  what  has  been  said,  and  we 
shall  now  discuss  the  more  important  of  these. 

We  must  here,  in  the  first  place,  emphasise  that  in  matrimony 
it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  everything  according  to  a definite 
preconceived  plan,  and  also  that  rigid  adherence  to  certain 
principles  will  not  always  bring  a blessing  on  those  concerned. 
” Est  modus  in  rebus"  applies  to  matrimony  as  well.  What 
may  be  a most  useful  principle  in  a certain  number  of  cases, 
may  prove  disastrous  in  others.  On  the  whole,  however,  one 
may  say,  that  if  both  partners  aspire  to  making  their  life- 
companionship  as  harmonious  as  possible,  they  will  more  easily 
attain  their  aim,  and  do  so  with  more  certainty,  by  adhering 
to  certain  principles  than  if  they  allow  their  conduct  in  par- 
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ticuiar  instances  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  A consistent  adherence  to  certain  definite  funda- 
mental principles  enables  the  consorts  to  act  under  certain 
circumstances  independently  of  temporary  moods  or  ideas  and 
external  influences;  it  further  enables  them  to  take  permanently 
existing  conditions  and  the  psychical  personality  of  their  partner 
into  account,  and  this  tends  considerably  to  further  the  stability 
of  satisfactory  marital  relations.  An  example  of  this  may  not 
be  thought  superfluous.  If  the  wife  exhibit  a tendency  in  her 
desires  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  her 
husband,  good  marital  relations  are  far  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted if  the  husband  consistently  and  in  a friendly  manner 
restricts  her  satisfying  them,  than  if  he  at  one  time  makes  a 
concession  and  at  another  refuses  to  do  so,  according  to  the 
mood  he  happens  to  be  in.  Such  consistency  of  action  on  the 
husband  s part  cannot  fail  to  have  an  educative  influence  on  the 
wife,  so  that  she  will  learn  to  adapt  her  wishes  to  the  existing 
conditions,  whilst  a vacillating  behaviour  on  his  part  would  be 
almost  certain  to  make  her  regard  his  refusal  to  accede  to  her 
wishes  as  a mere  expression  of  his  momentary  mood. 

The  maxims  to  be  followed  with  a view  to  making  marital 
life  harmonious  cannot,  naturally,  be  the  same  for  every  case. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  fundamental  principles  that  should 
be  applied  in  every  marriage.  The  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  wealthiest  and  the  poorest,  should  strive  to  apply  them  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  lose  conjugal  happiness.  But  there  are 
other  maxims  that  should  be  applied  and  adapted  to  the  special 
conditions  existing  in  each  individual  case.  The  differences 
in  the  financial  position  of  different  individuals  imply,  for 
instance,  essentially  divergent  principles  regarding  domestic 
economy.  A married  couple  having  but  a limited  income  and 
wishing  to  improve  their  position  by  saving  must  be  prepared 
to  follow  quite  different  principles  to  those  necessary  for  a 
couple  who  commence  married  life  with  ample  means  at  their 
disposal.  Similarly  differences  in  the  psychical  personalities 
of  the  consorts  render  different  maxims  as  to  their  mutual  conduct 
necessary.  The  wife  must  take  the  psychical  conduct  of  her 
husband  into  account,  and  vice  versa,  both  in  their  personal 
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intercourse  and  in  their  conduct  towards  the  outside  world,  and 
the  principles  that  guide  them  must  be  modified  accordingly. 
Even  though  she  may  not  share  his  views,  a wife  may  be  able 
to  lead  a perfectly  harmonious  marital  existence  with  a husband 
who,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  saving  all  expense  he  can, 
objects  to  any  form  of  waste  of  money;  whilst  another  may  be 
contented  with  a husband  who  in  financial  matters  is  far  more 
careless  than  she  approves  of.  Both  must  simply  understand 
how  to  treat  their  husband,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  guided 
in  their  conduct  towards  him  and  otherwise  by  principles  that 
are  adapted  to  his  peculiarities.  It  is  impossible  in  every  case 
to  predetermine  and  to  preconceive  all  that  may  be  required 
in  marital  life.  Much  can  only  be  learned  by  experience 
during  the  matrimonial  companionship  of  the  consorts,  and  by 
a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  psychical  individuality 
of  the  partner,  and  hence  maxims  that  at  first  guided  one  or 
other  may  have  to  be  discarded  as  no  longer  applicable  or 
may  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  we  pointed  out  that  the 
recognition  by  the  husband  and  his  carrying  out  of  the  principle 
of  equality  of  rights  of  the  wife  tends  considerably  to  promote 
marital  harmony.  This  principle  must,  however,  be  followed 
consistently,  must,  as  it  were,  enter  into  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  husband,  if  it  is  to  lead  to  the  desired  effect.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  discuss  all  matters,  whether  of  real  or  subordinate 
importance,  that  are  subject  to  a common  decision  with  his  wife, 
and  to  relinquish  anything  he  cannot  persuade  her  to  consent  to. 
Th  is  principle  does  not,  however,  mean  that  he  should  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  in  the  special  duties  of  his  wife.  If  he 
demands  independence  in  his  own  professional  dealings,  he  must 
not  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  his  wife’s  acting 
according  to  her  own  opinion  in  her  own  special  domain,  the 
management  of  the  household.  It  follows  from  this  that,  even 
though  her  method  of  housekeeping  may  not  correspond  to  his 
wishes  or  gives  him  cause  for  anxiety,  he  should  not  usurp  the 
right  to  lay  down  the  law  to  his  wife;  he  should  restrict 
himself  to  placing  his  views  and  wishes  before  his  wife  in  the 
form  of  friendly  advice,  and  such  advice  will  not  fail  to  lead 
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to  the  desired  result  if  the  wife  be  sensible  and  affectionate,  and 
will  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  affection  that  unites 
her  to  him. 

It  is  in  the  economic  sphere  that  the  consistent  carrying  out 
of  this  principle  is  of  particular  importance.  Should  the  wife 
have  means  of  her  own,  the  husband  must  not  regard  it  as  a 
sign  of  want  of  affection  or  confidence  if  she  undertakes  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  and  safeguards  her  legal  right  to  do  so 
by  settlements  in  so  far  as  the  matrimonial  laws  have  not 
already  done  so.  What  the  husband  claims  as  his  right  and 
regards  as  a matter  of  course  in  reference  to  his  own  property  he 
should  also  concede  to  his  wife  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  exclude  the  husband  from  assisting  his  wife  in 
the  administration  of  her  affairs  by  his  friendly  advice,  should 
she  require  it,  just  as  a good  brother  would  assist  his  sister. 
Should  the  wife  hand  over  the  administration  of  her  property 
to  her  husband  the  income  derived  from  it  should  be  placed 
entirely  at  her  disposal,  or  should  not,  at  least,  be  utilised  in 
any  way  without  her  consent  previously  obtained. 

A further  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  principle  in 
question  is  that  the  husband  has  no  right,  as  sometimes  happens, 
of  indulging  himself  in  some  expensive  hobby  or  amusement, 
whilst  the  wife  worries  her  head  how  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
household  on  straitened  means.  Under  this  heading  comes 
the  question  of  financial  assistance  given  to  needy  relatives. 
That  the  destiny  of  his  or  her  relations  should  more  forcibly 
appeal  to  each  of  the  consorts  is  only  natural;  but  this  very 
natural  feeling  should  not  induce  the  husband  to  assist  his  own 
needy  relatives  with  all  his  might  and  take  no  consideration  for 
the  wishes  of  his  wife  respecting  similarly  situated  relatives  of 
her  own.  What  is  right  for  one  is  right  for  the  other.  What 
is  done  by  one  or  other  of  the  consorts  for  his  or  her  relatives 
should,  however,  acting  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights, 
only  be  done  by  mutual  consent,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife 
should  make  sacrifices  behind  the  other’s  back,  since  this  may 
lead  to  disastrous  results  for  both  parties.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  financial  assistance,  the  treatment  of  the  relatives  of 
both  consorts  should  be  the  same.  The  husband  should  not 
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claim  more  consideration  for  his  own  parents  from  the  wife  than 
he  shows  for  hers,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  wife. 

Finally,  in  following  out  this  principle,  both  consorts  should 
concede  to  each  other  the  right  of  following  their  own  inclina- 
tions and  desires  so  far  as  the  common  interests  are  not  prejudiced 
thereby.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  this  would  pave  the  way 
to  an  estrangement  when  the  consorts  love  each  other.  The 
right  thus  conceded  does  not  exclude  further  concessions  being 
made;  the  husband  may,  for  instance,  participate  in  some 
amusement  of  the  wife  for  which  he  has  personally  no  particular 
taste,  and  vice  versa.  The  main  thing  is,  that  there  should  be 
no  kind  of  coercion  on  either  side,  and  that  neither  party  should 
demand  any  sacrifice  from  the  other  merely  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, as  so  often  occurs. 

If  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  as  a guide  for  the  con- 
sorts is  to  promote  a favourable  character  being  assumed  by 
their  life-companionship  it  should  be  associated  with  the  principle 
of  equal  performance  of  duties,  i.e.,  both  should  perform  their 
duties  in  matrimony  with  equal  conscientiousness.  The  constant 
consideration  of  the  latter  principle  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  marital  life  than  the  former.  A couple  may  live  in  thoroughly 
happy  marital  companionship  even  though  the  husband  do  not 
hold  the  view  of  complete  equality  of  rights  of  the  wife.  Many 
v/omen  do  not  even  demand  such  equality,  and  are  perfectly 
satisfied  so  long  as  their  husband  does  not  claim  his  right  as  the 
head  of  the  family  in  too  harsh  a manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  marital  harmony  is  hardly 
conceivable  if  one  or  other  of  the  consorts  neglect  his  or  her 
duties  continually  or  to  any  considerable  degree.  Women  of 
cur  higher  society  especially  are  often  apt  to  pay  too  little 
regard  to  this  fact.  Women  who  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
productive  work  of  their  husbands  or  are  active  in  some  in- 
dependent calling,  do  not,  as  a rule,  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
may  not  be  less  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their 
professional  duties  than  the  husband  is.  Among  those  women 
also  who  are  in  a position  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
domestic  activity  a very  considerable  number  strive  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
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their  circumstances  and  in  the  interests  of  their  family.  Besides 
these,  however,  we  find,  especially  among  the  well-to-do,  a by 
no  means  small  number  of  women  who  are  not  by  any  means 
imbued  or  guided  by  the  principle  that  their  activities  as  a wife 
and  mother  represent  a calling  which  is  in  no  way  inferior  in 
importance  to  any  wage-earning  labour,  and  that  they  should 
devote  the  same  amount  of  care,  sacrifice,  and  perseverance  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  domestic  duties  that  is  required  of 
their  husband  in  his  professional  life.  Such  women  seem  to 
think  that  because  they  are  not  dealing  with  strangers,  clients, 
or  superiors,  but  only  with  their  own  kith  and  km,  their  husband 
and  children,  this  is  sufficient  excuse  for  their  not  taking  their 
domestic  duties  too  seriously,  since  these  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  fuss  about  it,  and  if  they  do  it  does  not  matter.  There 
are  husbands  who  in  early  matrimonial  life  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  exaggerated  affection  rather  encourage  the  wife 
in  this  view  of  her  domestic  duties  by  being  over-indulgent, 
and  thereby  lull  her  conscience  to  sleep;  if,  as  times  goes  on, 
owing  either  to  a cooling  of  their  feelings  or  to  considerable 
injury  due  to  their  wife’s  conduct,  they  alter  their  marital 
behaviour,  a habit  may  have  already  been  formed  in  her,  and 
she  may  regard  the  new  demands  made  by  her  husband  as  the 
mere  result  of  bad  humour,  and  hence  as  unjustifiable.  That 
such  a state  of  affairs  will  render  the  continuance  of  satisfactory 
marital  relations  far  more  difficult  or  prevent  it  altogether  is 
self-evident.  Other  men,  notwithstanding  their  entertaining  a 
warm  affection  for  their  wife,  are  unable  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  married  life  to  condone  behaviour  on 
her  part  which  in  no  way  takes  account  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  marital  companionship,  because  it  clashes  with 
their  ethical  principles.  Whilst  a lukewarm  interpretation  of 
her  domestic  duties  on  the  part  of  the  wife  often  becomes  a 
source  of  marital  discord,  an  active  sense  of  duty  may  increase 
the  feelings  of  esteem  and  affection  in  her  husband  and  corre- 
spondingly favour  most  markedly  the  development  of  happy 
marital  relations.  The  same  influence  is,  of  course,  exerted  by 
a conscientious  performance  of  his  duties  by  the  husband.  Every 
ethically  normally-disposed  woman  has  a greater  respect  for  a 
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husband  who  works  steadily  and  industriously  for  the  support 
of  his  family  than  for  one  who  takes  life  easily  without  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  children. 

It  might  be  objected  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  in  matri- 
monial life  and  is  inadequate  as  a basis  for  conjugal  happiness 

when  both  consorts  restrict  their  efforts  to  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
their  duties.  This  objection  is  only  valid,  however,  when  the 
term  marital  duty  is  interpreted  in  a legal  or  ordinary  sense; 
but  there  is  a peculiarity  about  marital  duties,  their  domain 
cannot  be  sharply  defined,  as  is  possible  with  definite  professional 
duties.  The  scope  of  marital  duties  varies  not  only  according 
to  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  consorts,  but  also  more 
particularly  according  to  the  feelings  they  entertain  for  one 
another.  Love  tends  to  increase  the  scope  of  one’s  duties 
towards  the  loved  one  to  infinity,  to  love  everything  that  can  be 

done  for  its  object  becomes  a duty,  not  a legal  duty,  but  a duty 

of  love;  whilst  coldness  of  feeling  and  egotism  tend  to  restrict 
the  scope  as  far  as  possible.  Although  the  careful  fulfilment 
of  what  are  commonly  accepted  as  matrimonial  duties  will 
contribute  considerably  towards  making  marital  companionship 
happy,  true  conjugal  happiness  can  only  be  secured  by  what 
is  brought  to  the  consorts  by  love,  i.e.,  by  the  juljilment  of 
the  duties  of  love. 

In  matrimony  it  is  not  only  the  measure  of  fulfilment,  but 
also  the  manner  that  counts,  and,  indeed,  the  latter  often  con- 
tributes more  towards  the  preservation  of  marital  harmony  than 
the  former.  A woman  may  perform  her  household  duties  with 
so  much  industry  and  zeal  that  no  servant  will  stop  with  her 
and  that  his  home  becomes  distasteful  to  her  husband,  whilst 
another  who  takes  her  domestic  duties  quite  as  seriously  will 
regard  her  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  amenities  of  her 
husband  as  her  main  object.  A husband  who  advocates  strict 
methods  of  education  of  his  children  may  by  the  energetic 
application  of  his  principles  cause  his  wife  many  a heart- 
ache; whilst  another  who  has  his  children’s  education  quite 
as  much  at  heart  will  perform  his  duties  in  such  a manner 
as  to  gain  his  wife’s  approval.  Both  parties  may  strictly  fulfil 
their  matrimonial  duties  in  the  ordinary  sense,  even  though  there 
17 
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may  be  no  bond  of  affection  between  them;  it  is  only  in  the 
manner  of  fulfilling  them  that  the  true  feelings  which  inspire 
both  consorts  are  expressed — love,  as  well  as  indifference  and 
dislike. 

We  have  already  seen  how  great  an  influence  their  external 
conditions,  especially  their  financial  circumstances,  may  exert 
on  the  marital  life  of  the  spouses.  As  regards  the  matrimonial 
rights  of  property,  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  complete  separation  of  the  rights  of  property 
is  preferable  to  our  present  (German)  system  of  common  admin- 
istration. Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  marital  conditions  would  be  improved  by  giving 
economic  independence  to  the  wife  who  brings  no  property  with 
her  on  marriage,  or,  in  other  words,  in  how  far  her  participation 
in  earning  the  subsistence  of  the  family  would  contribute  towards 
their  improvement.  Views  differ  widely  on  this  point,  especially 
among  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights.  One  section  regard 
our  present  system  of  single  households  as  antiquated  and  as  a 
waste  of  money,  time,  and  power  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
development  of  the  production  of  wealth.  According  to  them 
co-operative  preparation  of  food  should  replace  the  domestic 
kitchen,  the  bringing  up  and  the  education  of  the  children 
should  be  transferred  to  communal  or  State  homes  for  infants, 
infant  schools,  and  educational  establishments.  The  wife  thus 
freed  from  her  domestic  duties  will  then  be  able  to  devote 
herself  to  any  calling  she  may  select,  and  by  her  earnings  per- 
form her  share  towards  supporting  the  family  as  the  man  does. 
The  schoolmistress  Fraulein  Maria  Lischnewska  put  for- 
ward these  ideas  very  clearly  in  a paper  on  “ Marriage 
Reform  ” she  read  at  the  “ Fortschrittliche  Frauentag  ” in 
Berlin  in  1905.  According  to  her  view  the  wife  should  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  husband  as  an  independent  worker  and  a 
fellow-supporter  of  the  family.  The  married  female  worker  in 
the  factory  is,  according  to  her,  not  a sign  of  social  disease,  as  is 
so  often  thought,  but  in  an  economic  respect  a type  of  the  new 
woman.  These  views  were  fortunately  most  energetically  opposed 
by  other  speakers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Kathe  Schirmacher , 
and  it  hardly  needs  lengthy  discussion  to  show  their  absurdity. 
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It  is  difficult  enough  nowadays,  as  everybody  knows,  for  men 
to  find  steady  and  adequately-paid  work  in  the  most  diverse 
callings;  how,  then,  will  matters  stand  when  millions  of  women 
who  have  so  far  solely  or  at  least  mainly  been  employed  in 
domestic  duties  enter  the  labour  market  as  competitors?  How 
are  the  earnings  of  these  women  to  reach  a level  that  exceeds 
the  value  of  their  domestic  activity?  We  cannot  spend  more 
time  over  this  question.  The  views  just  mentioned  further  rest 
on  an  enormous  under-valuation  of  the  cultural  worth  of  the 
domestic  activities  of  the  wife  and  of  family  life,  both  of  which 
are  in  their  way  indispensable.  Only  he  who  lacks  all  sense 
for  the  amenities  of  home  life  which  are  due  to  the  solicitous 
and  affectionate  management  of  the  wife  can  imagine  that  a 
communal  kitchen  and  co-operative  provision  of  other  domestic 
needs  can  offer  any  considerable  advantage  over  the  domestic 
activities  of  a wife;  and  only  he  who  has  no  conception  of  what 
faithful  motherly  solicitude  means  to  a child  is  able  to  believe 
that  a child,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  its  life,  will  on  the 
whole  gain  more  by  communal  educational  institutions  than 
under  domestic  care.  We  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  some 
of  the  household  work  done  by  wives  at  present,  laundry  work 
for  instance,  could  not  be  performed  more  cheaply  and  perhaps 
also  better  on  the  co-operative  system.  The  faults  attaching 
to  the  single  home  system  are,  however,  more  than  compensated 
for  by  its  advantages,  especially  to  the  family.  The  sober 
thinker  will  hardly  be  able  to  deny  that  with  the  economic 
metamorphosis  of  the  foundations  of  matrimony  in  the  sense 
proposed  by  Miss  Lischnews\a  family  life  will  be  destroyed 
and  a source  of  purest  joy  will  be  taken  from  both  husband  and 
wife,  the  children  will  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  their 
parents,  and  matrimony  will  be  degraded  into  a mere  bed- 
fellowship  that  would  prevent  any  true  intimacy,  a real  life 
companionship  of  the  soul,  being  developed  in  the  consorts. 
When  one  reviews  all  the  circumstances  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered one  cannot  desire  that  married  women  should  participate 
more  in  wage-earning  activity  than  is  already  the  case.  Indeed, 
it  is  deplorable  enough  that  such  participation  has  reached  the 
great  dimensions  it  has.  Justice,  however,  demands  that  all 
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callings  should  be  thrown  open  to  women  in  which  they  can 
according  to  their  nature  perform  work  similar  to  that  of  men, 
and  that  their  work  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  equal  value  should  be 
equally  remunerated. 

Ellen  Kep  justly  emphasises  the  point  that  the  unpleasant 
question  of  money  possesses  a satamc  power  in  disturbing  even 
“ the  most  beautiful  harmony  of  love,’’  and  believes  that  this 
evil  could  be  removed  by  giving  the  wife  a certain  amount 
of  economic  independence  proportional  to  the  value  of  her 
domestic  work.  According  to  her  view  this  could  be  done, 
v/here  the  wife  has  no  means  of  her  own,  by  her  being  re- 
munerated for  her  domestic  activities  with  the  same  amount 
as  she  earned  before  marriage,  or  that  would  be  paid  to  a 
housekeeper.  With  this  amount  she  should  cover  her  personal 
expenses  as  well  as  defray  her  share  of  the  cost  of  the  household 
and  the  support  of  the  children.  We  can  hardly  call  this  a 
happy  idea.  Where  the  husband  has  only  a limited  income 
the  relative  position  of  the  wife  would  not  be  improved  by  her 
becoming  one  of  his  creditors,  whom  he  might  at  times  find 
it  difficult  to  satisfy.  Where  the  financial  position  is  better  and 
permits  of  a considerable  expenditure  on  the  household,  the  wife 
would,  when  her  actual  domestic  activity  comes  to  be  valued 
in  so  much  money,  become  conscious  in  a very  humiliating 
manner  of  how  little  she  contributed  proportionately  towards  the 
support  of  the  family  as  compared  with  her  husband’s  share; 
she  would,  further,  not  be  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  personal 
expenses  corresponding  to  her  position  out  of  her  salary,  still 
less  to  defray  any  other  expenses.  There  is  another  far  simpler, 
and  at  the  same  time  far  more  efficient,  manner  of  limiting  the 
disadvantages  of  the  economic  dependence  of  the  wife  on  the 
husband  and  consequently  of  preventing  discord  from  arising 
cut  of  the  money  question.  This  is  a measure  that  is  already 
in  vogue  in  many  families  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  a satisfactory  economic  situation  in  every 
marriage  : the  setting  up  of  and  strict  adherence  to  a detailed 
and  carefully  thought  out  domestic  budget.  Complete  frank- 
ness between  man  and  wife  is  essential  if  this  method  is  to  fulfil 
its  aim  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  husband  must  neither  repre- 
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sent  his  capital  and  income  as  safer  and  better  than  they  really 
are,  either  from  tender  consideration  for  the  wife  or  from  other 
less  ethical  motives,  nor  should  he  understate  their  real  value 
in  order  to  make  his  wife  more  saving.  If  she  possess  means 
of  her  own  a similar  frankness  is  required  of  her.  The  budget 
should  not  be  one-sided,  that  is  to  say,  set  up  by  the  husband 
or  the  wife  alone,  it  should  be  the  result  of  joint  consultation 
and  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  account;  further,  where  means  are  limited  it  is  important 
that  from  the  first  a reserve  fund  to  cover  extraordinary  expenses 
should  be  aimed  at.  Where  circumstances  permit  an  allowance 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  wife  to  cover  her  own 
personal  expenses,  hobbies,  &c.  Both  spouses  should,  of 
course,  consider  themselves  bound  to  keep  within  the  limit  of 
this  budget  if  possible,  at  least  so  long  as  no  essential  change 
takes  place  in  their  circumstances.  This  being  the  case  and 
where  the  income  is  a fixed  one,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wife 
should  not  keep  the  household  books  and  the  cash,  and  thereby 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  constantly  asking  for  money.  Thus 
an  infinite  amount  of  friction  so  often  caused  by  money  questions 
in  the  home  will  be  saved.  The  wife  who  is  conscious  of  her 
duty  will  not,  as  is  now  often  the  case  if  report  may  be  believed, 
try  to  obtain  a new  hat  or  dress  by  coaxing,  tears,  or  pouting. 
She  will  endeavour  to  restrict  herself  in  her  dress  to  the  allow- 
ance provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  budget  and  will  not  expect 
her  husband  to  do  more  for  her.  The  latter  also  will,  if  he 
wishes  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a husband  and  father  of  a family, 
restrict  his  personal  expenses  to  the  limits  provided  by  common 
consent  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  a strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  budget,  punctuality 
and  order  in  the  household  undoubtedly  contribute  considerably 
to  the  maintenance  of  marital  harmony,  a point  that  is  often 
insufficiently  regarded  by  wives.  There  are  many  excellent 
and  good  women  who  never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  anything 
finished  at  the  proper  time  and  often  bring  their  husbands  to  the 
verge  of  despair  by  their  careless  unpunctuality.  Whether  it 
be  the  completion  of  their  toilet,  or  the  preparation  of  a meal, 
or  paying  a visit  or  returning  from  the  same,  or  performing 
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some  important  commission,  &c.,  they  have  always  to  be  waited 
for,  and  continually  put  a great  strain  on  the  patience  of  their 
husband,  their  family,  and  others,  and  this  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  promote  marital  harmony.  Similar  results  are  often 
brought  about  by  want  of  order  in  women  who  in  every  other 
respect  are  most  excellent  wives.  They  make  no  note  of  their 
expenditure,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  account  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  husbands  for  the  money  that  has  passed 
through  their  hands.  They  keep  necessary  articles,  even  im- 
portant documents  entrusted  to  their  charge,  in  such  a careless 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  found  when  required;  they  do  not 
notice  damage  done  to  the  household  goods  until  these  are  past 
repair  and  have  to  be  renewed.  In  their  reception-rooms  the 
visitor  may  obtain  an  impression  that  a certain  amount  of  order 
is  kept,  but  a look  into  their  drawers,  wardrobes,  and  cup- 
boards, into  their  nurseries  and  bedrooms,  makes  one  shudder. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how  much  annoyance  such  a state 
of  affairs  may  cause  a husband  whose  views  as  to  orderliness 
are  not  quite  so  lax.  Want  of  punctuality  and  orderliness  in 
the  husband  may  also  lead  to  the  clouding  of  the  marital  har- 
mony, but  it  does  not,  as  a rule,  affect  it  so  seriously  as  the 
same  fault  in  the  wife  does,  for  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold devolves  on  her  alone,  and  thus  enables  her  to  compensate 
considerably  for  the  carelessness  of  her  husband  by  her  own 
care. 

Now,  although  strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  budget, 
punctuality,  and  orderliness  may  contribute  enormously  to  the 
avoidance  of  discord,  they  do  not,  even  in  the  best-managed 
household,  preclude  an  iciness  of  demeanour  towards  each  other 
in  husband  and  wife.  A pleasant  and  harmonious  marital  life 
requires  in  addition,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  special 
care  should  be  bestowed  on  those  feelings  that  husband  and 
wife  should  entertain  towards  one  another.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  marriage  certificate  is  no  guarantee  for  the 
endurance  of  the  love  that  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
marriage  or  of  its  development  in  the  course  of  matrimony,  not 
even  where  the  consorts  are  fully  conscious  of  their  duties 
towards  one  another.  It  is  immensely  important  that  neither 
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party  should  have  any  delusions  as  to  this  point.  Even  though 
one  often  speaks  of  the  duty  of  mutual  affection  between  husband 
and  wife,  calm  consideration  teaches  us  that  such  a duty  cannot 
be  enforced  by  a mere  marriage  contract.  Our  duties  can  only 
consist  in  commissions  or  omissions  that  are  dependent  on  our 
will,  and  not  in  emotional  states  like  love,  that  may  develop 
and  disappear  without  our  aid  and  even  contrary  to  our  will. 
Even  the  duty  of  marital  fidelity  can  only  refer  to  the  sensual, 
the  bodily  sphere,  that  is,  abstention  from  extra-marital  sexual 
intercourse.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  in  the  birth  and 
preservation  of  marital  love  the  consorts  cannot  count  on  any- 
thing more  than  the  influence  their  conduct  may  exert  on  their 
partner. 

We  cannot  here  offer  our  readers  a dissertation  on  the  art  of 
love  on  the  model  of  Ovid’s  “ Ars  Amandi,”  or  that  of  the 
more  modern  presentation  of  the  question  by  Havelock.  Ellis, 
but  we  would  not  forgo  giving  a few  indications  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  love  in  matrimony,  because  a want  of  solicitude  is 
often  shown  by  both  sexes  in  this  respect  that  lacks  justifica- 
tion and  not  infrequently  reacts  disastrously.  Marital  love  is  a 
plant  that,  even  when  growing  on  the  most  favourable  soil, 
requires  constant  care  if  it  is  not  to  wither;  but  the  amount  of 
care  and  trouble  requisite  in  individual  cases  varies  according 
to  the  mental  disposition  of  the  object  of  affection  and  to  the 
amount  of  the  gift  for  marital  happiness  he  may  be  possessed 
of.  Wbat  may  in  one  case  be  attained  with  ease  can  in  another 
only  be  attained  by  continuous  and  unremitting  effort. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  marital  companionship  it  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  love  that  the  three  elements 
it  contains  should  be  taken  into  account;  these  are  the  sensual 
factor,  sympathy,  and  feelings  of  esteem.  The  sensual  element 
of  love  is  nourished  by  a constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  its 
object  to  preserve  the  power  of  sexual  attraction  by  attention 
to  the  attractiveness  of  his  or  her  personal  appearance.  This  is 
far  more  necessary  tor  the  woman  than  for  the  man,  since,  owing 
to  his  polygamous  tendencies,  the  latter  is  far  more  likely  to 
fall  a victim  to  the  attraction  of  strange  charms  than  she  is,  and 
his  love  altogether  is  far  less  constant.  The  cultivation  of  her 
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bodily  charms  does  not  in  the  wife  necessitate  the  employment  of 
those  cunning  artifices  by  which  the  demi-mondaine  entraps  her 
male  victims,  but  it  does  require  good  sense  and  care  and  the 
forgoing  of  many  a convenience.  The  amount  of  effort  required 
will  naturally  vary  considerably  in  individual  cases  according 
both  to  the  measure  of  bodily  charm  possessed  by  the  wife  and 
the  gift  of  the  husband  for  conjugal  happiness.  What  a 
beautiful  woman  may  achieve  with  ease  may  require  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  one  whom  Nature  has  but  poorly  endowed. 
The  solicitude  for  her  personal  appearance  should  in  the  first 
place  be  devoted  to  her  body,  and  implies  the  employment  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  all  those  hygienic  measures  that  tend 
to  promote  health,  and  hence  a favourable  external  appearance. 
Cosmetics,  especially  rouge,  the  wife  may  leave  to  the  courtesan, 
but  the  remedy  of  faults  that  tend  to  diminish  the  external  appear- 
ance to  a very  obvious  extent  can  only  be  heartily  recommended, 
attention  to  faulty  teeth,  loss  of  hair,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hair  is  dressed,  &c.  There  is  no  more  foolish  error  than 
for  a woman  to  think  that  her  marriage  certificate  implies  that 
she  must  under  all  circumstances  satisfy  her  husband  without 
troubling  about  her  personal  appearance,  and  that  as  there  is 
no  need  for  her  to  endeavour  to  attract  other  men  she  can 
neglect  her  personal  appearance  in  her  home.  This  idea  often 
induces  women  to  exhibit  a difference  in  their  home  attire  and 
their  outdoor  toilet  that  is  in  no  way  founded  on  their  actual 
financial  circumstances.  The  pleasant  impression  of  his  wife 
that  remains  in  the  husband’s  mind  is  not  that  made  by  her 
being  dressed  for  society,  however  tastefully  it  may  be  done, 
but  that  he  constantly  receives  of  her  in  the  frame  of  her 
domestic  life.  That  the  latter  impression  should  be  favourable 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  wife  from  early  morning  till  the 
evening;  by  which  we  mean  that  the  way  some  women  have 
of  going  about  in  their  homes  dressed  like  scarecrows,  and 
when  presenting  themselves  to  the  outside  world  in  the  street 
decked  out  like  peacocks,  does  not  tend  to  increase  their 
attractiveness  for  the  husband.  Even  the  most  modest  means 
permit  of  a woman’s  going  about  her  household  duties  in  a 
becoming,  neat,  and  tidy  dress.  Those  idealists  who  believe 
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that  culture  alone  will  suffice  to  attach  their  husbands  endur- 
ingly  to  them,  and  therefore  disdain  to  make  use  of  any  of  the 
arts  of  the  toilet,  and  in  fact  take  a pride  in  disproving  the 
vanity  of  wompn  by  their  personal  appearance,  olten  leckon 
without  their  host.  There  are  undoubtedly  men  for  whom  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  wife  are  alone  of  account,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  for  the  great  majority  of  men  the  charm  of  the 
external  appearance  possesses  an  attractive  force  when  super- 
added  to  beauty  of  soul.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
husband  also  should  not  neglect  his  person  entirely  when  at 
home. 

The  preservation  of  the  power  of  sexual  attraction  does  not, 
however,  depend  solely  on  attention  to  the  personal  appearance, 
but  also  on  the  psychical  conduct  of  the  object  of  affection. 
True  and  never-ending  lovableness  that  takes  all  hearts  by 
storm  is  not  given  to  every  one;  it  is,  in  fact,  a comparatively 
rare  gift.  Still,  a mode  of  conduct  in  which  there  is  a con- 
stant expression  of  affection  and  esteem  is  possible  to  every  one, 
and  contributes,  generally  speaking,  more  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  favourable  marital  relations  than  does  care  devoted 
to  the  external  appearance,  the  results  of  which,  naturally, 
vary  considerably  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  husband’s  conduct  towards  his  wife  another  important 
factor  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  sexual  instinct  in  its 
widest  sense  embraces  in  woman,  besides  purely  sensual  desire, 
an  erotic  element,  the  desire  for  receiving  and  returning  caresses. 
This  desire,  that  varies  considerably  in  intensity  in  different 
individuals,  and  may  even  predominate  over  the  sensual  instinct, 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  by  the  husband.  There  are, 
however,  husbands,  estimable  men,  not  lacking  in  affection 
for  their  wife,  who  still  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  erotic  desires  of  the  latter,  and  limit  the  expres- 
sion of  their  affection  to  the  mere  act  of  sexual  intercourse. 
Some  women  can  tolerate  such  conduct,  if  not  actually  without 
regret,  at  least  without  their  feelings  towards  their  husband 
being  seriously  affected;  but  in  some  fine-feeling  natures  the 
consequences  may  be  serious.  Such  women  are  revolted  by 
the  idea  that  they  should  be  merely  the  object  of  intermittent 
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sensual  passion;  they  desire  to  have  constantly  present  and 
regularly  manifested  proof  of  their  husband  s affection.  They 
are  deeply  hurt  by  this  want  of  consideration  for  their  erotic 
desires,  and  if  this  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time  it 
may  sooner  or  later  lead  to  estrangement.1 

In  order  to  preserve  her  power  of  attraction,  a wife  should 
further  show  a certain  modesty  and  discretion  in  her  conduct 
towards  her  husband,  and  to  this  not  sufficient  regard  is  paid 
by  many  women.  The  medical  man  has  particular  opportunities 
of  observing  the  truly  extraordinary  divergencies  exhibited  by 
women  in  this  respect,  women  whom  one  would  have  classed 
as  of  the  same  moral  level.  Whilst  some,  for  instance,  object 
to  their  husbands  being  present  when  the  chest  is  examined, 
others  do  not  manifest  the  slightest  feeling  of  modest  shame 
towards  their  husband.  Though  some  men  may  find  nothing 
particularly  objectionable  in  the  latter,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
modesty  and  discretion  in  his  presence  tend  to  increase  the 
power  of  attraction  the  wife  has  for  the  husband.  Finally, 
last  but  not  least,  the  behaviour  of  the  wife  in  sexual  inter- 
course is  important.  We  have  already  fully  gone  into  this 
matter,  and  then  saw  that  the  way  in  which  a wife  participates 
in  the  act  may  attract,  repel,  or  even  totally  estrange  her 
husband.  But  it  is  not  only  the  wife’s  behaviour  during  the 
act  that  is  of  importance,  her  whole  sexual  conduct  is  so  also. 
Rosa  Meyreder  is  mistaken  when  she  thinks  that  only  a par- 


1 We  here  give  an  exainj)le  illustrating  this  point.  The 
young  and  ardent  wife  of  a manufacturer  who  was  under  my 
care  told  me  that  sexual  intercourse,  with  her  husband,  whose 
affection  for  her  was  undeniable,  gave  her  no  satisfaction 
whatever.  This  surprised  me,  since  her  antecedents  and  her 
temperament  indicated  that  she  was  certainly  not  sexually 
anaesthetic  by  predisposition.  Further  statements  made  by  her 
sufficiently  explained  the  whole  matter.  She  informed  me 
that  her  husband  limited  his  caresses  to  the  sexual  act,  and 
that  this  hurt  her  inmost  feelings  and  induced  a dislike  for 
him  that  undoubtedly  manifested  itself  during  marital  cohabi- 
tation, and  thus  prevented  her  obtaining  satisfaction.  The 
wife  had  too  much  pride  to  let  her  husband  know  what  she 
lacked,  and  lie  had  no  idea  of  what  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct  had  been.  When  matters  were  exjilained  to  him  he 
was  deeply  grieved. 
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ticular  class  of  men,  whom  she  regards  as  beings  that  have 
remained  behind  in  their  psycho-sexual  development,  the 

tyrannical  erotic  men,’  desire  a certain  amount  of  reticence 
to  be  shown  by  the  woman  in  her  sexual  needs.  Men  certainly 
vary  very  considerably  in  their  tastes  as  regards  the  sexual 
temperament  of  women;  whilst  some  prefer  the  fiery  and 
aggressive  type,  others  prefer  the  unassuming,  reticent  woman. 
On  the  whole,  the  man  of  ethically  high  standing  and  delicate 
feeling  finds  the  latter  the  more  sympathetic  type;  however 
much  he  may  love  her,  he  certainly  does  not  wish  her  to  behave 
like  a vestal  virgin,  he  not  only  expects,  but  even  desires  his 
wife  to  possess  certain  sensual  desires,  and  considers  himself 
morally  bound  to  satisfy  these.  Still,  when  it  comes  to  actually 
putting  these  desires  into  action,  he  regards  a certain  reserve  in 
his  wife  as  more  becoming  to  her  womanly  dignity  and  is  un- 
pleasantly impressed,  if  not  actually  repelled,  by  an  unconcealed 
or  even  obtrusive  manifestation  of  her  desires.  It  must  further 
be  remembered  that  a gift  or  an  enjoyment  that  is  not  easily 
attained  is  always  more  highly  prized  than  one  that  is  always 
within  reach,  and  that  an  enjoyment  that  is  forced  upon  one 
actually  loses  in  value  thereby. 

Sexual  reserve  manifested  by  the  wife  and  expected  in  her 
must  not,  of  course,  lead  the  husband  to  suppose  that  his  own 
desires  are  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  sexual  intercourse;  he 
should,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  pay  attention 
to  all  those  signs  by  which  even  in  a veiled  manner  the  sexual 
needs  of  his  wife  may  manifest  themselves.1  This  consideration 
is  more  apt  to  be  neglected  by  those  husbands  who  adhere  to 
the  old  patriarchal  view  regarding  the  position  of  the  wife  in 
matrimony,  and  their  conduct  may  lead  to  cohabitation  becoming 
more  a burden  than  a source  of  pleasure  to  the  wife. 

The  cultivation  of  feelings  of  sympathy  in  matrimony  neces- 
sitates no  more  than  the  following  of  those  maxims  that  are 


1 balzac.  whose  work  “ La  Physiolog'ie  du  Mariage,”  not- 
withstanding its  humorous  character,  contains  many  a 
valuable  idea,  remarks  that  a husband  should  never  expect 
to  obtain  an  enjoyment  from  his  wife  that  he  has  not  pre- 
viously understood  to  make  her  desire  herself. 
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required  for  the  preservation  of  warm  feelings  towards  relations 
and  friends.  To  enter  fully  into  this  question  is  superfluous; 
we  would  only  briefly  touch  on  one  point.  Even  the  best  of 
husbands  are  but  human  beings  subject  to  committing  errors 
and  having  their  weaknesses,  and  these  may  show  themselves  in 
their  married  life  as  well;  whether  these  shall  cloud  the  marital 
relations  or  not  depends  very  often  on  whether  and  how  far 
one  party  endeavours  to  show  indulgence  to  the  other.  The 
amount  of  sympathy  and  self-denial  manifested  in  such  an 
endeavour  frequently  contributes  more  towards  increasing  the 
affection  in  the  partner  to  whom  indulgence  is  shown 
than  any  positive  effort.  The  explanation  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  those 
women  who  promote  the  happiness  of  their  husbands  are,  as  a 
rule,  tender-hearted,  mild  natures;  whilst  passionate  women, 
even  though  they  may  overflow  with  affection  for  their  husbands, 
only  attain  a similar  result  exceptionally;  the  reason  being  that 
the  amount  of  gentleness  of  disposition  necessary  to  make  life 
harmonious  with  a passionate  woman  is  but  rarely  found  in  men. 
It  is  the  gentle,  mild  women  who  understand  how  to  show  for- 
bearance most  efficiently;  not  the  forbearance  due  to  superiority 
or  pride,  but  that  due  to  kind-heartedness,  which  never  fails  to 
impress  those  to  whom  it  is  shown. 

The  feeling  of  esteem  that  forms  one  of  the  components  of 
love  also  demands  special  and  continuous  attention.  The 
intimacy  produced  by  marital  life  should  never  lead  the  husband 
to  adopt  a tone  in  his  intercourse  with  his  wife  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  bachelor  circles  towards  some  women;  and  just  as 
little  should  the  close  intimacy  with  his  wife  induce  him  to 
dispense  with  those  polite  forms  that  every  man  owes  to  a 
woman.  A husband  who  so  far  forgets  himself  not  only  hurts 
the  feelings  of  his  wife,  but  also  lowers  the  respect  she  feels 
for  him,  since  his  behaviour  shows  him  in  a most  unfavourable 
light.  The  wife  also  who  does  not  remonstrate  against  a loose 
tone  in  her  intercourse  with  her  husband,  but  even,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  takes  pleasure  in  it,  lowers  her  womanly  dignity, 
and  runs  the  risk  that  her  husband  may  put  aside  the  considera- 
tion due  to  her  on  some  occasion  when  his  doing  so  may  be 
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very  unpleasant  to  her.  The  maintenance  of  feelings  of  respect 
does  not,  however,  necessitate  solely  the  safeguarding  of 
outward  forms,  especially  in  the  tone  of  conversation;  it  should 
be  aimed  at  in  their  whole  conduct  of  life  by  the  consorts.  A 
woman  who  allows  her  own  convenience  and  pleasure-seeking 
to  keep  her  from  fulfilling  her  duties  towards  her  husband 
and  children  satisfactorily  will  never  enduringly  retain  the 
esteem  of  an  ethically  normal  man;  and  similarly,  it  is  obvious 
that  a man  who  neglects  his  calling  and  indulges  his  evil 
inclinations  must  ultimately  fall  in  the  esteem  of  the  most 
affectionate  of  wives. 

A solicitude  for  the  feelings  of  esteem  should  also  refer  to 
one  s past  life.  It  is  not  wise  for  a husband  to  inform  his  wife 
too  openly  as  to  the  whole  of  his  not  always  spotless  past;  he 
may  by  doing  so  irreparably  damage  the  picture  she  has  of 
his  personality  in  her  heart.  The  woman  will  also  do  well  net 
to  reveal  all  her  infatuations  to  her  husband.  Some  of  the 
charm  that  surrounds  her  in  his  eyes  may  thereby  be  lost,  even 
though  her  confessions  may  be  of  the  most  harmless  nature. 
The  sexual  conduct  of  the  consorts  is  also  of  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  feelings  of  esteem,  and  one  may  take  it  as  a 
general  principle  that  all  factors  tending  to  preserve  the  power 
of  sexual  attraction  will  also  nourish  the  feelings  of  esteem. 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  that  the  way  in  which  some 
women  endeavour  to  retain  the  respect  of  their  husbands  and  to 
increase  it  does  not  quite  fulfil  its  object.  Some  think  they 
can  safeguard  the  esteem  felt  for  them  by  their  husband  by 
becoming  completely  absorbed  in  their  domestic  activities,  by 
incessant  solicitude  for  the  desires,  both  small  and  great,  of  their 
husband  and  children,  and  by  thus  proving  themselves  good 
housewives;  they  even  look  down  with  a certain  amount  of 
contempt  on  women  who,  in  addition  to  attending  to  their 
domestic  duties,  manifest  a taste  for  art  and  literature  and  take 
some  trouble  to  increase  their  culture.  Others,  again,  adhere 
to  the  other  principle  : they  consider  such  a total  absorption  in 
domestic  affairs  to  be  beneath  their  dignity,  or  even  to  amount 
to  a degradation,  and  think  that  intellectual  companionship  is 
what  their  husband  chiefly  requires  of  them;  an  activity  in 
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belletristic  interests  or  the  achievement  of  a good  position  in 
society  is  their  aim,  and  meanwhile  the  home  is  neglected. 
Both  views  go  beyond  the  mark.  If  the  wife,  by  restricting 
herself  entirely  to  her  domestic  duties,  simply  imposes  on 
herself  the  role  of  a housekeeper,  she  must  not  be  surprised  if 
her  husband  only  values  her  as  such  and  does  not  treat  her  as 
his  intellectual  equal.  But  the  woman  who,  regarding  her 
household  duties  as  subordinate  in  importance,  devotes  herself 
to  the  so-called  higher  interests  or  to  improving  her  social 
position,  by  no  means  always  attains  that  amount  of  reverence 
from  her  husband  she  expects;  for,  however  much  he  may 
appreciate  her  intellectual  or  social  ambitions,  he  would,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  to  see  them  achieved  without  his  home  being 
neglected.  Cultured  and  highly  ethical  men  undoubtedly  esteem 
those  women  most  highly  as  wives  who  know  how  to  combine  a 
warm  interest  for  what  is  beautiful  in  art  and  literature  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  their  domestic  duties. 

It  is  in  many  respects  important  that  these  three  components 
of  love  should  remain  in  combination  so  long  as  the  sexual 
needs  are  still  in  force  in  the  consorts.  The  three  elements 
have  in  themselves  a tendency  to  mutually  support  each  other. 
Feelings  of  sympathy  and  esteem  (the  latter  only  when  not  too 
highly  developed)  nourish  the  sensual  element,  and  this  in  turn 
reacts  on  the  former.  The  sensual  element  may,  however, 
especially  in  the  husband,  be  set  free  from  the  combination 
without  any  assignable  cause  being  apparently  given  on  the 
part  of  the  object  of  affection.  The  wife  may  lose  her  power 
of  sexually  attracting  the  husband,  and  yet  his  feelings  towards 
her  may,  at  first  at  least,  remain  essentially  unchanged.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  frequency  of  sexual  intercourse  may  be 
reduced,  but  otherwise,  especially  if  both  parties  are  not 
particularly  sensual  natures,  the  marital  relations  may  remain 
uninfluenced.  More  often,  however,  the  loss  or  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  sensual  element  leads  to  more  serious  conse- 
quences. 1 he  sensual  desire  remains  undiminished,  though  it 
is  no  longer  inspired  by  the  wife  as  formerly,  and  it  may  be 
inspired  to  such,  an  extent  by  other  female  persons  as  to 
call  for  satisfaction,  though  the  latter  may  not  be  superior  in 
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either  bodily  or  mental  endowments  to  the  wife.  A conflict 
may  then  occur  in  the  husband  between  his  sense  ol  duty  and 
his  sensuality,  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other  gains  the 
victory  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  latter  and  the  amount 
of  affection  he  still  retains  for  his  wife.  Love  for  the  wife 
that  lacks  the  sensual  factor  attains  the  level  of  love  felt  for 
a relation  or  friend,  and  hence  loses  the  character  of  exclusive- 
ness that  appertains  to  sexual  love.  The  result  is  that  it  no 
longer  prevents  the  development  of  a true  and  not  merely  sensual 
love  for  another  person  than  his  wife,  a love  by  which  the 
feelings  of  affection  for  the  wife  may  be  pushed  more  and 
more  into  the  background;  in  other  words,  the  moment  the  love 
a man  feels  for  his  wife  assumes  the  character  of  an  affectionate 
friendship  room  is  made  in  his  heart  for  the  development  of 
love  for  another  woman.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  men 
having  very  decided  polygamous  inclinations  such  a change  of 
feelings  for  the  wife  cannot  be  prevented  with  any  degree  of 
certainty;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  wife  s paying  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  her  power  of  attraction  and  not  yielding 
to  the  false  security  of  her  marital  rights  alone  may  prevent  a 
rupture  of  the  marital  relations.  The  same  also  applies  to  the 
husband,  as  we  must  again  emphasise. 

In  conclusion  we  must  say  a few  words  on  jealousy.  The 
complex  emotions  and  tendencies  that  are  expressed  by  this  term 
are  not,  as  is  still  often  assumed,  a necessary  accompaniment  of 
sexual  love.  Jealousy  may  be  absent  where  there  is  the  highest 
measure  of  love,  and  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  manifested 
both  in-  and  outside  matrimony  towards  an  object  for  whom  no 
feeling  is  entertained  that  can  be  termed  love.  Jealousy 
depends,  as  Forel  has  shown,  on  a predisposition  inherited  from 
our  animal  and  barbarian  ancestors,  and,  like  all  atavistic  states 
of  feelings,  has  not  diminished  in  extent  and  intensity  with  the 
progress  of  culture.  We  need  only  remember  what  pre- 
cautionary measures  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  when  going  to  war,  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  marital  fidelity  of  their  wives.  It  would  seem  that  nothing 
repulsive  was  found  in  forcing  a wife  to  wear  an  iron  girdle 
that  prevented  the  possibility  of  sexual  intercourse,  since 
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jealousy  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  a justifiable  and  natural 
feeling. 

Nowadays  matters  are  somewhat  different,  and  an  attempt 
to  apply  a similar  safeguard  for  chastity  would  merely  be 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  some  mental  derangement,  and 
indeed  it  only  occurs  in  such  cases.  Unmistakably  men  are 
more  and  more  recognising  that  in  the  present  states  of  our 
culture  jealousy  can  no  longer  be  conceded  a right  of  existence, 
since  it  fulfils  no  useful  purpose,  and  in  most  cases  is  an  injurious 
factor. 

Apart  from  definite  cases  of  disease,  we  meet  with  jealousy 
in  matrimonial  life  in  two  forms  : a more  serious  and  enduring, 
and  a transitory  type  that  fluctuates  in  its  intensity  very  consider- 
ably. The  first  form  requires  no  definite  tangible  or  external 
starting  cause;  it  seeks  and  finds  food  for  its  development  con- 
stantly in  the  most  harmless  incidents,  and  develops  into  the 
passion  so  strikingly  described  in  the  proverb.1 * *  For  this 
passion  F Orel’s  expression,  “ brutal  animal  stupidity  ” is  per- 
fectly justified.  It  is  well  known  that  it  converts  matrimony 
into  a source  of  unending  torture  for  the  partner,  and  not  rarely 
leads  to  serious  crime.  But  even  the  milder  form  that  may 
in  matrimony  appear  as  the  result  of  some  external  incident 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a reaction  based  on  the  latter;  it  usually 
only  makes  matters  worse,  and  promotes  the  occurrence  of  what 
was  feared.  For  instance,  if  a woman  believes  she  has  cause 
to  suspect  her  husband  of  paying  attentions  to  another  woman 
she  will  never  succeed  in  regaining  his  love  by  jealous  conduct; 
at  the  most  she  will  induce  him  to  deceive  her  about  his  true 
feelings.  But  one  cannot  expect  a woman  who  is  fond  of  her 
husband  to  remain  indifferent  under  such  circumstances;  it  seems 
only  natural  and  justifiable  if  her  husband’s  conduct  gives  her 
pain  such  as  she  might  feel  by  the  loss,  or  the  threatened  loss, 
of  some  other  highly-prized  possession.  This  pain  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  do  with  jealousy,  and  need  not  manifest  itself 

in  a way  that  insults  her  husband.  If  a woman  cannot  under 

> 

1 “ Die  Eifersacht  is  eine  Leidenschaft,  die  mit  Eifer  sucht 

was  Leiden  schafft.”  (“  Jealousy  is  a passion  that  seeks  with 

zeal  what  produces  misery.5’) 
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such  circumstances  persuade  herself  to  wait  patiently  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  merely  a passing  infatuation  of  her  husband 
— as  indeed  it  often  is — there  is  only  one  course  open  to  her, 
and  that  is  to  bring  all  the  lovableness  and  solicitude  at  her 
disposal  to  bear  on  him  and  thus  to  rekindle  the  flame 
from  the  dying  embers  of  his  affection  for  her.  Though 
such  an  endeavour  does  not  always  succeed,  it  cannot  at  least 
remain  quite  devoid  of  influence  on  an  ethically  normal  man. 
When  he  sees  his  wife’s  endeavours  to  win  back  his  affection, 
even  though  he  cannot  give  her  the  latter,  such  a man  will  at 
least  always  feel  esteem  and  warm  friendship  for  her,  and  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  spouses  may  remain  amicable, 
whether  it  come  to  a divorce  or  not,  while  jealousy  only 
embitters  both  parties. 


18 


IV. 

A Few  Examples. 


If  we  in  the  following  introduce  a few  examples  of  happy 
marriages  of  celebrated  persons,  it  is  not  in  order  to  convince 
sceptics  that  such  marriages  really  occur,  but  rather  to  show  that 
the  development  of  conjugal  happiness  does  not  depend  only  on 
a combination  of  favourable  internal  and  external  causes.  The 
cases  about  to  be  given  prove  that  differences  of  age  and  culture 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  wife,  deplorable  external  conditions, 
illness,  and  even  serious  faults  of  character  of  the  husband  are 
unable  to  prevent  marital  life  from  being  happy. 


Elizabeth  Barrett,  born  on  the  6th  March,  1809,  was  the 
daughter  of  a landed  proprietor,  and  spent  her  childhood  on 
the  estate  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury,  in  Hertfordshire.  Of  all 
his  children  she  was  the  favourite  of  her  father,  a highly- 
gifted  and  highly-cultured  man,  who,  however,  was  a 
perfect  tyrant  to  his  family,  and  completely  subjugated  his 
weak-willed,  wife.  Her  father  took  a greater  interest  in  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  who  already  in  her  earliest  youth 
exhibited  exceptional  gifts.  Elizabeth  showed  her  poetic 
instincts  before  her  tenth  year,  having  written  several  tragedies, 
and  at  eleven  years  completed  her  epic  poem,  ” The  Battle  of 
Marathon.”  She  also  industriously  applied  herself  to  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  of  which,  besides  modem  languages, 
she  cultivated  Latin  and  Greek,  especially  the  latter.  The 
study  of  classical  literature  and  the  impressions  she  received 
from  nature  and  from  the  solitude  of  her  early  life  were  of  great 
importance  to  her  poetic  development.  The  enjoyment  of  her 
youth  was  to  a certain  extent  spoiled  in  consequence  of  an 
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injury  she  received  whilst  riding,  and  ol  a chest  complaint.  The 
latter  became  worse  alter  she  migrated  to  London,  where  she 
had  a haemorrhage  in  1837.  A sojourn  at  Torquay  brought 
about  some  improvement,  but  she  remained  an  invalid,  and  was 
forced  to  keep  very  quiet.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  from  devoting  herself  to  writing  poetry  and  to  satisfying  her 
inordinate  thirst  for  reading.  The  collection  of  her  poems, 
published  in  1844,  for  which  she  was  only  able  to  find  a pub- 
lisher with  difficulty,  obtained  an  enthusiastic  reception  notwith- 
standing several  faults,  and  proved  that  her  poetic  genius  was 
appreciated.  The  publication  of  this  collection  of  poems  also 
was  the  incentive  leading  to  her  intercourse  with  Robert 
Browning.  The  poems  of  the  latter  had  already  awakened  in 
her  a most  lively  interest,  and  had  inspired  her  with  warm 
sympathy  for  their  author,  who  was  not  personally  known  to 
her.  His  views  of  life  agreed  more  with  hers  than  did  those 
of  any  other  of  her  contemporaries,  and  if  a critic  expressed 
himself  unfavourably  about  Browning  s work  she  actually 
suffered  under  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
her  to  known  that  Browning  was  highly  esteemed  by  their 
common  friend  Kenyon.1 

ROBERT  Browning  was  born  in  London  on  the  7th  May, 
1812.  His  father  had  spent  his  earlier  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  left  them  in  consequence  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  slavery 
practised  there.  On  returning  to  London  he  accepted  a post  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  a many-sided,  cultured  man, 
who  devoted  his  spare  time  to  painting  and  writing  poetry  as 
well  as  art  criticisms.  One  fundamental  trait  in  his  character 
was  kindness  of  heart,  which  he  never  belied  in  his  behaviour  to 
his  son,  even  when  their  opinions  on  literature  and  art  were  at 
variance.  Browning’s  mother  had  a quiet  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  had  a high  gift  for  music.  Robert  entertained  an 
enthusiastic  esteem  for  her.  As  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  so  also  with  Robert  Browning,  the  poetic  talent  mani- 
fested itself  early.  When  five  years  old  he  wrote  a poem  in 
the  style  of  Ossian,  and  when  eight  translated  the  easier  odes 


1 Kenyon  had  been  a schoolfellow  of  Browning’s  father. 
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of  Horace.  The  collection  of  poems  he  presented  to  his 
mother  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  she  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a well-known  critic,  who  encouraged  her  in  her 
belief  in  her  son’s  poetic  talent.  The  affection  of  Browning  s 
father  went  so  far  that,  except  for  a short  time,  and  notwith- 
standing his  limited  means,  he  did  not  send  him  to  school,  but 
taught  him  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  other  masters,  in  the 
most  able  manner,  and  later  never  forced  him  to  train  for  any 
calling,  but  made  it  possible  for  him  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions in  his  studies.  Browning  had  not  yet  reached  his  twentieth 
year  when  he  published  his  first  poem,  “ Pauline,”  anony- 
mously. Even  this  first  effort  was  most  favourably  criticised, 
and  he  was  already  named  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
After  the  appearance  of  ” Pauline  ” Browning  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Italy,  the  land  of  his  longings,  where  he  not  only 
continued  his  studies,  but  also  found  a rich  source  of  poetic 
inspiration.  The  works  he  published  a year  after  his  return 
to  England  gave  such  testimony  as  to  his  genius  that  his  poetic 
fame  was  made  for  all  time.  At  the  end  of  1844  he  was 
meditating  another  visit  to  Italy,  as  he  was  tired  of  society  life 
in  London,  when  Kenyon  drew  his  attention  to  two  volumes  of 
poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett. 

He  read  them,  and  was  enchanted  with  this  ” new  music,  the 
beautiful  pathos,  the  courageous  self-thought  thoughts.”  The 
reading  of  her  poems  awakened  so  great  an  interest  for  the 
authoress  that  he  asked  his  friend  Kenyon  whether  he  might 
venture  to  write  to  her.  The  answer  was  so  encouraging  that 
Browning  sent  his  first  letter  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1845.  Notwithstanding  the  great  appreciation 
which  had  been  accorded  to  her  poems,  Elizabeth  was  not  in  a 
very  elated  state  of  mind  when  Browning’s  first  letter  reached 
her. 

The  correspondence  that  now  followed  was  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  both.  Elizabeth  Barrett  asked  Browning  at  once 
to  treat  her  as  a good  comrade  and  ” honest  fellow,”  never  to 
write  out  of  mere  politeness,  but  only  when  he  felt  inclined  to. 
He  replied  that  the  interchange  of  letters  with  her  gave  him 
more  pleasure  and  assistance  than  his  intercourse  with  anyone 
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else;  some  reasons  for  this  he  was  able  to  fathom,  but  others 
he  could  not  explain  to  himself,  however  much  he  thought  about 
them.  He  also  begged  her  to  tell  him  in  every  letter  how  her 
health  was.  The  personal  interest  soon  preponderated  over  the 
literary. 

The  correspondence  had  lasted  for  four  months,  when  the 
day  arrived  on  which  they  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  Robert  Browning  called  his  real  birthday. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  36  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  con- 
sidered herself  a hopeless  invalid,  as  did  all  her  friends,  when 
Browning,  who  was  three  years  her  junior,  met  her.  He  was 
at  that  time  a handsome  man  of  medium  height,  and  had  a 
very  lively  play  of  features.  The  impression  his  first  meeting 
with  Elizabeth  made  on  the  poet  was  such  that  he  begged  the 
favour  of  being  allowed  to  return  to  her  darkened  sick-room  on 
another  day,  and  in  his  first  letter  after  the  visit  he  told  her 
that  his  heart  and  his  love  were  hers  if  she  would  accept  them; 
and  yet  he  knew  her  to  be  suffering  from  a serious,  perhaps  an 
incurable  complaint.  Elizabeth  was  too  modest  and  unselfish 
to  take  his  declaration  seriously;  she  saw  in  it  only  an  expression 
of  his  poetic  fancy,  and  begged  him  not  to  refer  to  the  matter 
again,  or  she  would  be  obliged  to  break  off  their  friendly  inter- 
course, from  which  she  had  hoped  to  obtain  pleasure  a 11  her 
life  long.  Browning  was  not  to  be  discouraged;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  in  time  he  would  be  able  to  persuade  her  as  to  the 
serious  nature  of  his  feelings.  Further  intercourse  only  served 
to  deepen  them,  her  external  appearance  charmed  him  no  less 
than  her  intellectual  qualities,  and  when  he  again  touched  on 
the  forbidden  theme  of  love  he  had  completely  won  her  heart. 
She  still,  however,  thought  it  her  duty  on  account  of  her  ill- 
health  to  refuse  his  proposal.  Her  condition  improved,  how- 
ever, and  she  was  advised  by  her  medical  man  to  winter  in  the 
South  (1845);  this  was  prevented  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
her  father.  This  occurrence  was  the  incentive  for  Browning 
writing  her  a letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
everyone  who  submitted  to  external  authority  was  not  fulfilling 
his  duty  as  a human  being,  which  consisted  in  acting  according 
to  one’s  own  convictions,  and  he  further  added  that  as  he 
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already  dreamed  she  should  allow  him  for  once  to  continue 
dreaming.  That  he  should  like  to  marry  her  at  once,  and  to  be 
able  to  come  to  her  when  she  permitted  him  to,  and  to  go  when 
she  wished  him  to;  that  he  did  not  ask  to  be  more  to  her  than 
one  of  her  brothers. 

This  letter  put  an  end  to  Elizabeth  s hesitation;  she  promised 
to  accept  his  proposal  when  she  should  be  freed  from  the  chains 
of  her  illness,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  should  not 
be  bound  in  any  way  until  then. 

Elizabeth’s  condition  continued  to  improve,  and  she  was  at 
last  able  to  take  short  walks.  Browning  now  determined  to 
press  for  an  early  marriage. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1846,  they  were  married  in 
Marylebone  Church  in  the  presence  of  only  two  witnesses,  and 
they  did  not  see  each  other  again  until  they  left  London  on 

the  19th. 

Elizabeth’s  father  broke  off  all  relations  with  her  for  ever 
after  her  marriage,  which  had  taken  place  without  his  consent. 
The  anger  he  felt  at  his  daughter  leaving  him  to  follow  another 
when  she  had  become  a celebrity,  apparently  retained  the 
mastery  over  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

We  shall  be  brief  in  our  description  of  the  course  of  the 
married  life  of  the  Brownings.  Elizabeth’s  health  improved 
considerably  after  her  marriage.  Their  marriage  was  on  the 
testimony  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them  an  ideal  life’s 
companionship.  The  feelings  they  entertained  for  one  another 
before  marriage  became  even  deeper  and  mightier  during  their 
companionship,  and  the  joy  they  experienced  in  their  mutual 
possession  was  augmented  on  the  birth  of  a son  (1849). 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  their  married  life  they  were  not 
separated  for  a single  day. 

An  eloquent  proof  of  the  devoted  attachment  between  the 
two  poets  is  to  be  found  in  Browning’s  description  of  the  last 
moments  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1861.  « 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  she  turned  towards  me,  and 
then  that  happened  which  my  heart  will  guard  until  I see  her 
again  and  still  longer  : the  most  perfect  expression  of  love  that 
she  ever  presented  to  me  in  all  the  years  I knew  her.  Smiling 
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blissfully  and  with  a face  like  that  of  a young  girl  she  died  a few 
moments  later  in  my  arms,  her  head  resting  against  my  cheek. 

(Cf.  Ellen  Key  : “People,  two  character  sketches,  Eliza- 

beth Barrett-Browning  and  Robert  Browning,  pp.  85  to  316; 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  : “ Life  and  letters  of  Robert  Browning,” 
1891;  John  H.  Ingram:  “Elizabeth  Barrett-Browning.” 

Second  Edition,  1889.) 

Adalbert  STIFTER,  born  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1805,  in 
Oberplan  in  Bohmerwald,  was  the  son  of  a weaver  and  flax 
merchant,  a serious  man,  who  did  not  lack  a sense  for  good 
books.  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with  devoted 
affection,  was  a woman  of  good  sense  and  great  kindness  of 
heart;  Stifter  called  her  an  unfathomable  lake  of  love,  and 
maintained  that  he  had  received  the  fundamental  note  of  his 
whole  being  from  her.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Stifter  lost  his 
father;  his  mother  soon  married  again,  probably  to  improve  her 
material  position.  His  two  grandfathers  then  took  charge  of 
the  boy  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  they  enabled  him  to 
enter  the  Gymnasium  at  Kremsmiinster,  where  he  found  a 
solicitous  fatherly  friend  in  the  excellent  Pater  Placidus,  and 
where  he  was  first  taught  the  art  of  drawing  by  the  drawing- 
master,  Rieglmair,  an  art  which  he  pursued  with  passion  until 
his  death.  In  this  priest-managed  Gymnasium  a somewhat 
liberal-minded  tendency  averse  to  all  hyprocrisy  seems  to  have 
reigned,  and  this  retained  a lasting  influence  on  young  Stifter; 
for,  although  there  was  in  his  character  a marked  religious  trait, 
all  denominational  bigotry  was  absolutely  foreign  to  him.  In 
the  year  1828  he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna.  As  it  was 
contrary  to  his  principles  to  accept  any  financial  assistance  from 
home  he  earned  his  living  by  teaching;  and  his  method  of 
teaching  was  so  excellent  that  his  pupil,  the  writer  Ranzoni, 
almost  goes  into  ecstasies  about  it.  Stifter  had  been  entered  as 
a law-student,  but  besides  giving  lessons  he  occupied  himself 
with  natural  history,  literature,  and  especially  with  painting, 
for  which  he  imagined  he  possessed  marked  talent;  whereas, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  his  gift  seems  to  have  been 
a very  modest  one.  The  many-sidedness  of  his  interests  did 
not  assist  much  in  furthering  his  professional  studies,  and  at  one 
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time  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a mere  *'  bohemian.  This 
did  not  remain  without  influence  on  his  after  life.  Through  his 
friend  Greipl  he  became  acquainted  with  the  latter  s sister 
Fanny,  with  whom  he  at  once  fell  in  love.  Her  father,  a 
well-to-do  linen  merchant,  was  not  pleased  with  the  poet  as  a 
suitor  for  his  daughter  s hand,  and  definitely  refused  to  accept 
him  as  such  when  he  heard  that  Stifter,  who  had  already  passed 
his  written  examination  for  a teacher  of  natural  science,  had 
not  appeared  for  the  viva  voce  examination.  This  early  love 
of  the  poet  dominated  his  heart  for  many  years,  and  was  still 
doing  so  when  he  commenced  making  love  to  the  woman 
who  later  became  his  wife.  What  kind  of  a love  affair  the 
latter  was  at  first  is  sufficiently  shown  in  a letter  he  wrote 
to  his  first  love,  Fanny  Greipl,  in  1835.  He  wrote  her  that 
he  had  entered  on  a new  alliance  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
could  still  win  a beautiful,  noble,  and  wealthy  girl;  that  he 
had  not  concealed  from  his  new  friend  that  he  would  remain 
true  to  his  old  love,  and  that  he  did  not  love  Amalie  ! and  that, 
should  Amalie’s  kisses  please  him,  he  would  have  to  think  of 
Fanny’s  lips.  The  girl  mentioned  in  this  letter  later  became 
Stifter’s  wife,  and  what  he  said  about  her  personal  circum- 
stances did  not  quite  correspond  with  the  reality.  Amalie 
Mohaupt  was,  according  to  Fiirst,  the  daughter  of  an  old  ensign 
living  in  Hungary  (according  to  Kuh,  of  an  officer  of  artillery); 
she  had  no  means,  and  earned  her  livelihood  as  a mill  iner,  and 
had  already  shared  his  home  for  some  time  before  she  married 
Stifter  on  the  15th  of  November,  1837.  Stifter  was  at  the 
time  still  studying  for  the  career  of  a schoolmaster,  and  was 
32  years  of  age.  According  to  the  reports  at  our  disposal, 
Amalie  was  well  endowed  with  bodily  charms,  but  without 
any  kind  of  better  education,  and  not  particularly  gifted  intel- 
lectually, rather  a domesticated  nature  in  fact.  Ranzoni,  Stifter’s 
pupil  and  friend,  states  that  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  beau- 
tiful, and  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a dignified  calm 
demeanour  and  scrupulous  love  of  cleanliness  (which  quite 
corresponded  with  Stifter’s  wishes).  The  impudent  bearing  of 
some  of  her  husband’s  artistic  friends  displeased  her,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  was  pleased  when  her  Adalbert  went  into 
good  society,  and  when  the  world  spoke  of  him. 
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It  was,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  no  great  infatuated 
love  that  in  the  first  instance  united  Stifter  with  his  wife;  still, 
he  must  have  recognised  the  real  worth  of  his  life  s companion 
before  he  married  her  under  external  circumstances  that  were 
anything  but  encouraging.  After  his  marriage  Stifter  was 
dependent  on  his  very  modest  earnings  from  teaching,  and  the 
precarious  economic  position  gave  Mrs.  Stifter  an  opportunity 
of  lightening  the  burden  of  his  material  existence  for  her 
husband  by  economy  and  unpretentiousness.  Stifter  boasted 
when  an  old  man  that  she  never  asked  him  for  a dress,  and  never 
betrayed  any  fancy  for  a single  piece  of  jewellery. 

The  poet  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a professorship  at 
the  Academy  for  Forestry  in  Mariabrunn.  It  was  only  from 
the  year  1 840  that  he  began  to  increase  his  income  by  the  results 
of  his  poetic  activity,  but  his  income  was  only  considerably 
increased  in  the  year  1844,  when  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
“ Studien  ” appeared  and  gained  a distinct  success. 

Years  passed,  but  Stifter  was  unable  to  attain  an  assured 
position,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  so  that  he  was  still 
in  the  main  dependendent  on  what  his  poetic  work  brought  in. 
Fortunately  he  was  always  met  financially  in  a friendly  manner 
by  his  publishers.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Linz,  and  in  1850  was  entrusted  w ith 
the  inspection  of  the  board  schools  in  Upper  Austria.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  new  work  enthusiastically  and  con- 
scientiously, but  his  activity  was  so  much  hampered  by  the 
stupidity  and  laziness  of  his  superiors  that,  as  years  passed, 
he  longed  more  and  more  to  be  relieved  of  his  post.  He  was 
also  exposed  to  various  humiliations.  For  instance,  in  1856 
the  inspection  of  the  Realschule  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
without  any  reason  being  assigned.  It  was  not  till  1865  that 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  permanently,  having  attained  the  title 
of  “ Hofrat  ” and  retaining  his  full  salary.  The  leisure  he 
thus  obtained  he  could  not  utilise  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  as  his 
health  was  already  shattered,  and  neither  the  care  of  his  wife 
nor  visits  to  health  resorts  were  able  to  restore  it.  He  died  in 
•1868. 

Stifter  was  quite  as  sympathetic  as  a man  as  he  was  as  a 
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poet;  he  had  a noble  mode  of  thought  and  an  unusually  kind 
heart.  He  was  attached  to  his  family  with  as  deep  an  affection 
as  he  showed  to  his  wife.  During  his  whole  life  he  took  a 
most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  at  a time  when  he  had  to  work  very  hard  for  a very  poor 
remuneration  he  used  his  small  savings  to  assist  his  kin.  He 
gave  up  his  inheritance  in  favour  of  his  sister.  He  was  filled 
with  love  of  truth,  every  hypocrisy  and  pretence  was  abhorrent 
to  him,  and  he  was  most  tolerant  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
though  they  might  differ  from  his,  especially  as  regards  religion. 
The  numerous  disappointments  he  experienced  in  life  did  not 
embitter  it  for  him.  His  wife  was  distinguished,  if  not  by 
intellectual  gifts,  at  least  by  qualities  of  heart  to  such  a degree 
that  she  was  able  to  offer  the  poet  all  that  he  expected  from  his 
life-companion;  and  thus  one  can  understand  that  their  married 
life,  although  they  had  no  children,  assumed  the  most  happy 
character,  as  Fiirst  emphasises.  Already  in  the  first  years  of 
their  married  life  the  most  lively  affection  united  them,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  poet  for  his  wife 
increased  as  years  went  by.  “ It  does  one’s  heart  good,’’ 
remarked  R.  Fiirst,  “ to  observe  how  in  the  course  of  time 
the  two  hearts  have  ever  approached  each  other  more  and  more; 
how  the  husband  recognises,  after  ten  years  of  married  life,  that 
his  wife  is  his  only  and  most  trustworthy  friend  who  means  well 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  how  he  spends  his  silver  wedding- 
day  in  silent  prayers  of  gratitude,  and  the  sweet  hope  rises  in 
his  breast  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  see  their  golden 
wedding.  The  evening  of  his  life  is  clouded  by  illness,  but 
the  faithful  solicitude  shown  by  his  wife,  the  love  she  manifests 
towards  him,  produce  in  him  a happiness  such  as  he  had  never 
experienced  before.  Wonderful  letters  of  an  old  man,  almost 
without  equal  in  literature  and  altogether  different  from  the 
impatient  love  letters  written  in  his  youth  to  Fanny,  testify  as  to 
this  spring  of  love  in  the  autumn  of  life.  The  old  man  cannot 
thank  his  wife  often  enough  and  warmly  enough  for  her  love, 
kindness,  and  honesty,  which  he  can  only  repay  by  a love  such 
as  has  rarely  been  given  to  anyone  on  earth.” 

(C.f.  Rudolj  Fiirst  : Stifter’s  biography  in  the  first  volume  of 
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"Studien,  ’ by  A.  Stifter;  Emil  Kuh  : Two  Poets  of 

Austria  ; Franz  Gnllparzer — Adalbert  Stifter,  Pest,  1872.) 

Browning  and  Stifter  and  their  wives  were  beings  possessed 
of  such  excellent  characters  that  their  conjugal  happiness  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  their  psychical  disposition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hebbels  matters  are  rather  different,  at  least,  as 
far  as  the  poet  is  concerned.  The  course  of  their  married  life 
demonstrates  what  cleverness,  mildness,  patience,  and  devoted 
love  in  a wife  can  accomplish  in  influencing  the  life  companion- 
ship with  a man  who  is  not  devoid  of  very  serious  faults  of 
character.  FRIEDRICH  HEBBEL,  born  1813,  at  Wesselburen,  in 
Norddithmarschen,  was  the  son  of  a bricklayer,  and  was  brought 
up  under  very  poor  circumstances,  which  were  rendered  worse 
by  the  brutality  of  his  father.  Many  a dark  spot  in  Hebbel’s 
life  preceding  his  marriage  may  probably  be  attributed  to  these 
impressions  of  his  youth.  It  appears  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
wretched  external  conditions  which  darkened  his  youth,  the 
development  cf  finer  altruistic  feelings  was  hampered  for  a long 
time  in  Hebbel,  and  that  of  a certain  amount  of  egotism  was 
furthered;  an  egotism  that  manifested  itself  frequently  in  a manner 
that  cannot  be  extenuated.  It  must  certainly  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  his  egotism  was  of  some  value  to  the  poet  in  his 
struggle  with  financial  difficulties  under  which  he  had  to  suffer 
for  decades  and  in  asserting  and  furthering  his  poetic  existence. 

We  can  only  refer  briefly  here  to  the  life  of  the  poet  up  to 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  poverty  that  surrounded  him  in 
his  parental  home  forced  him  to  endeavour  to  earn  a living  at  a 
very  early  age,  first  as  an  errand  boy,  and  later  by  accepting 
a post  as  clerk  to  the  parish  warden  of  his  birthplace.  It  was 
thus  under  the  circumstances  very  difficult  for  him  to  satisfy 
his  uncommonly  active  thirst  for  culture  even  to  a small  extent. 
When  22  years  of  age  he  migrated  to  Hamburg,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  braulein  Amalie  Schoppe,  in  order  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion of  Fraulein  Amalie  Schoppe,  in  order  to  continue  his  educa- 
burg  he  was  at  first  dependent  on  financial  assistance  of  patrons, 
which  was  at  times  given  him  in  a very  humiliating  manner. 
The  earnings  resulting  from  his  poetic  work  and  by  other  literary 
work  (criticisms,  &c.)  were  for  many  years  so  small  that  he 
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became  acquainted  with  material  want  in  its  most  severe  forms, 
and  it  was  only  his  imperturbable  belief  in  his  poetic  mission  that 
sustained  him.1 2 3  It  was  only  in  1843  that  a grant  made  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  Italy, 
procured  him  a fairly  easy  existence  for  a time.  The  appreciation 
shown  for  his  work  by  the  public  only  developed  slowly,  and  he 
in  part  suffered  bitter  disappointment,  especially  with  his  dramas. 
Thus  the  first  performance  of  his  44  Judith,”  in  Berlin  in  1840, 
gained  such  a doubtful  success,  that  the  dramatist  himself  said  : 

4 I can  be  thankful  that  I was  not  thrashed.”  In  Hamburg  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Elise  Leinsing,  shortly  after  he  had 
migrated  thither,  a seamstress,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  in- 
timacy for  many  years,  although  he  did  not  return  her  touching 
self-sacrificing  love,  and  was  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  did  not  consider  her  at  all  suitable  to  be  his  wife.-’  Not- 
withstanding all  this  he  did  not  have  any  compunction  in  using 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  his  mistress  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  and,  what  was  even  worse,  he  imposed  on  her  the  burden 
of  motherhood  on  two  occasions,  although  he  never  seriously 
intended  to  marry  her.  When  Elise,  who  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  his  sake  and  even  assisted  his  mother  in  the  most  tender 
manner,  at  last  began  to  press  him  not  to  postpone  their  marriage 
any  longer,  he  determined  to  break  off  his  intimacy  with  her, 
and,  strange  to  say,  his  behaviour  seems  to  have  caused  him  no 
qualms  of  conscience  whatever.  ' Besides  this  unscrupulousness, 
Hebbel  had  an  uncommonly  irritable,  passionate  nature,  the  out- 
breaks of  which  he  was  so  little  able  to  govern,  that  intercourse 
with  him  was  rendered  very  difficult  for  his  environment.  This 
passionate  disposition  remained  with  him  to  such  an  extent,  even 

1 Thus  he  wrote  in  1S36  to  his  mistress,  Elise  Leinsing  : 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  dread  of  dying  of  hunger  that 
troubles  me  hourly  at  present.”  And  at  the  end  of  1838  he 
remarked  in  his  diary,  that  for  two  and  a half  years,  except 
in  the  summer,  he  had  not  enjoyed  a warm  meal. 

2 “ If  my  future  wife  entertains  the  half  of  the  affection 
she  does  for  me,  I shall  be  satisfied,”  he  writes  in  his  diary. 

3 In  his  diary  he  writes  as  follows  : “ If  the  peace  of  one’s 
conscience  is  a test  of  one’s  actions,  I never  acted  better  than 
when  I took  this  step,  which  Elise  makes  out  to  be  a deadly 
sin.” 
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in  his  later  years,  that  it  forced  his  friend  Kuh  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  him,  after  many  years  of  devoted  friendship. 

In  1845  Hebbel  became  acquainted,  in  Vienna,  with  the  highly- 
gifted  beautiful  young  actress  Christine  Enghaus,  who  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him  already  at  their  first  short  meeting.  The 
interest  Christine  manifested  for  the  poet  in  her  intercourse  with 
him  gradually  increased  in  depth,  and  they  decided  on  entering 
into  matrimony,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  May  26,  1846,  in 
Vienna.  The  course  of  the  first  few  years  of  their  married  life 
was  not  a very  happy  one,  as  was  to  be  expected  considering 
Hebbel’s  character.  There  were  several  causes  for  the  clouding 
ing  of  the  marital  relations.  The  poet  strove  to  limit  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  wife  towards  her  relations  and  to  improve  his 
financial  circumstances  by  economy  in  the  housekeeping.  This 
not  only  led  to  friction  between  him  and  his  wife,  but  also  to 
quarrels  with  her  relations.  Far  more  serious,  however,  were 
the  disturbances  of  marital  harmony  due  to  Hebbel’s  character. 
“ These  disturbances,”  remarked  Kuh,  “ embittered  hours,  days, 
nay,  weeks  and  years  for  his  wife.  She  found  it  difficult,  not- 
withstanding her  inborn  goodness  of  heart,  to  habituate  herself 
to  the  frequent  unexpected  outbursts  of  his  nature,  to  his  furious 
dictatorial  moods,  so  that  there  were  scenes  which  might 
have  appeared  to  be  indubitable  signs  of  an  unhappy  marriage 
to  the  uninitiated  onlooker.  Gossip,  insinuations,  and  calumny, 
concocted  in  Vienna  and  Hamburg,  were  not  wanting  either;  and 
heroic  patience  was  required  on  Christine  s part  to  overcome  the 
external  and  domestic  conflicts  and  yet  not  lose  a single  spark  of 
her  nobility  of  soul.”  It  was  only  after  years  of  married  life 
that  the  latter  assumed  a perfectly  harmonious  character,  that  not 
only  brought  the  poet  the  highest  felicity,  but  also  had  a very 
favourable  influence  on  his  poetic  labours  (cf.  Zeiss,  p.  55). 
Hebbel’s  happiness  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a child.  The 
financial  circumstances  of  the  family  also  improved  after  Hebbel 
married,  and  the  appreciation  shown  him  as  a poet  increased  at 
the  same  time.  If  one  compares  what  is  known  of  the  poet’s 

1 Kuh , who  did  his  best  to  be  as  just  as  he  could  to  the 
poet,  remarks  : “ I have  never  met  a more  passionate,  a 

more  vehement  man  than  Hebbel,  and  never  a more  just  one.” 
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private  life  during  the  last  decades  of  his  life  with  his  conduct 
before  his  marriage,  one  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  a 
gradual  change  took  place  in  Hebbel’s  character  and  views  of 
life  after  the  latter  event.  His  diary  shows  this  very  clearly. 
In  1844,  he  writes  : “It  will  ever  be  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  sit  in  a corner,  become  a ' papa,’  and  watch  the  boy  grow 
up.”  How  different  is  his  remark  in  1855  : I am  the  happiest 

of  men  on  earth,  my  inward  peace  increases  from  day  to  day. 

. . . And  all  the  time  I do  not  feel  myself  to  be  unpretentious 
and  humble,  but  I do  feel  that  I have  been  inordinately  blessed 
with  all  that  a man  can  obtain;  and  I have  every  reason  to  do 
so,  for  have  I not  a wife  who  is  the  embodiment  of  temperament 
and  soul,  have  I not  a child  who  develops  in  the  most  lovable 
manner,  have  I not  friends  in  all  circles?  and  I need  no  longer 
be  anxious  as  to  the  future.  ...  I had  these  in  part  to  a more 
limited  extent  formerly,  but  then  it  is  only  at  a riper  age  that 
an  understanding  for  true  happiness  comes  to  one.  Ye  gods  ! 
open  your  hands  no  more  in  bounty,  I should  fear,  for  ye  have 
given  me  enough,  only  raise  your  hands  above  me  protectingly.” 

Even  admitting  that  the  more  satisfactory  state  of  his  financial 
circumstances  and  the  increased  appreciation  shown  for  his  poetic 
activity  contributed  somewhat  towards  smoothing  away  many  a 
rough  edge  from  Hebbel’s  nature  and  towards  bringing  out  the 
nobler  traits  of  his  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  his 
wife’s  influence  must  be  ascribed  the  main  share  in  the  change 
in  his  character;  by  her  infinite  patience,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
self  -sacrifice,  she  succeeded  in  gradually  adapting  herself  to  her 
husband’s  peculiarities  in  such  a manner  as  to  not  only  make  him 
happy,  but  also  to  render  a satisfactory  existence  by  his  side 
possible  for  herself.  Possibly  her  great  belief  in  his  genius  and 
her  desire  to  further  him  in  his  work  may  have  assisted  Hebbel’s 
wife  in  solving  her  difficult  task;  still,  without  an  unusual  great- 
ness of  soul  she  would  not  have  been  able  so  completely  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  conjugal 
happiness.  Her  brilliant  example  should  serve  as  a model  for 
the  wife  of  many  a literary  man. 

(Cf.  Karl  Zeiss  : “ Plebbels  Leben  und  Werke,’’  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hebbel’s  Works,  edited  by  the  author;  Emil  Kuh  : 
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Biographie  Friedrich  Hebbels,  2 Bde.,  Wien,  1877;  Edwaid 
Kuliie  : Erinnerungen  an  Friedrich  Hebbel,  Wien,  1878). 

Robert  Schumann,  son  of  a publisher,  bom  8th  June,  1810, 
in  Zwickan,  was  the  youngest  of  five  children.  His  father,  the 
son  of  a pastor,  was  educated  as  a merchant,  whilst  his  inclina- 
tions entirely  tended  towards  literature.  He  devoted  himself  in 
addition  to  his  mercantile  pursuits  to  literature,  in  a most  un- 
tiring manner,  and  of  some  of  the  works  appearing  under  his 
name  as  publisher  he  was  also  the  author.  A serious,  quiet, 
rather  melancholic,  but  uncommonly  ambitious  man  of  amiable 
disposition,  he  succeeded  in  course  of  time  in  attaining  consider- 
able wealth  by  his  diligence  and  capacity. 

Robert  s mother  was  a woman  who,  though  of  a lower  in- 
tellectual standard  than  her  husband,  was  distinguished  by  most 
excellent  qualities  of  heart,  but  who  in  later  years  manifested 
a tendency  to  sentimentality  and  eccentricity. 

The  education  of  the  children  was  in  the  main  left  in  the 
hands  of  their  mother,  as  the  father  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  business.  His  musical  talent  showed  itself  early  in  Robert. 
In  his  seventh  year  he  composed  little  dances,  and  in  his  twelfth 
to  thirteenth  year  the  music  to  the  150th  Psalm.  In  1820  he 
entered  the  Gymnasium  of  his  birthplace.  During  his  school  life 
his  inclinations  fluctuated  between  poetry  and  music.  In  this 
already  he  showed  a certain  want  of  perseverance,  in  his  mind 
divergent  plans  were  constantly  crossing  each  other,  as  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  as  Albert  remarks,  hence  none  of  these  plans  were 
carried  further  than  the  first  stages.  Schumann  s desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  musical  profession  was  supported  by  his  father, 
but  firmly  opposed  by  his  mother,  who  could  not  forget  the 
pitiable  career  of  an  artist,  even  of  a Mozart.  In  1826  Robert 
lost  his  father,  and  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  mother 
and  a guardian  who  was  a merchant,  he  had  for  the  time  to  give 
up  his  plans  for  an  artistic  career.  Having  passed  through  the 
Gymnasium  he  went  to  Leipsig  University  to  study  law,  accord- 
ing to  his  mother’s  wish,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  was  quite 
determined  to  follow  his  inclination  for  art,  and  was,  indeed, 
only  prevented  from  doing  so  openly  because  of  his  fear  of 
opposing  his  mother’s  will.  For  a certain  length  of  time  he 
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therefore  * mechanically  ’ attended  lectures,  but  never  could 
find  the  least  interest  in  jurisprudence.  In  1829  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  In  July,  1830,  he  at  last,  after  long 
inward  conflict,  informed  his  mother  of  his  determination  to  give 
up  law  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  art.  At  the  same  time 
he  begged  her  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  his  music-master  Wieck. 
The  latter’s  judgment  was  favourable.  Having  returned  to 
Leipsig  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  he  gave  himself  up  to  studying 
the  piano  under  Wieck’s  direction  with  ardent  zeal;  by 
a clumsy  experiment  on  his  fingers  he  became  paralysed  in 
his  right  middle-finger,  and  had  to  give  up  the  career  of  a 
virtuoso;  he  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  entirely  to 
composing,  which  he  studied  industriously  under  Dorn.  The 
fruits  of  his  activity  were  a series  of  compositions  that  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  following  years. 

Schumann  felt  supremely  happy  during  the  early  part  of  his 
artistic  activity.  In  1834  he  undertook  the  Editorship  of  the 
“ Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,”  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  task  was  not  very  advantageous  to  his 
artistic  work.  In  the  same  year  he  became  affianced  to  Ernestine 
von  Fricken,  a girl  who,  though  neither  good-looking  nor  clever, 
was  able  to  inspire  the  artist  with  an  infatuation  that  did  not, 
however,  last  long,  and  was  permanently  driven  from  his  heart 
by  his  love  for  Klara  Wieck.  Schumann  became  acquainted 
with  the  latter  when  she  was  9 years  old,  and  then  already  had 
occasion  to  admire  her  performances  on  the  piano.  These 
decided  him  to  ask  Wieck  to  permit  him  to  take  part  in  the 
lessons  of  his  daughter.  Thereby  an  intercourse  with  her  was 
begun  that  in  the  course  of  years  led  to  the  development  in  both 
of  a great  love  which  withstood  all  difficulties  and  obstacles. 
The  father  Wieck  was  decidedly  against  a union  between 
Schumann  and  his  daughter,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by 
all  means  in  his  power,  more  especially  as  Schumann  had  no 
assured  position  in  life.  This  opposition  induced  Schumann  to 
exert  his  powers  of  work  to  the  utmost.  The  success  he  thereby 
attained  did  not,  however,  induce  Wieck  to  change  his  mind, 
and  at  last  the  composer  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  courts  of 
law  to  obtain  permission  to  marry  Klara.  The  wedding  took 
place  on  September  12th,  1840,  at  Schoenefeld,  near  Leipsig. 
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Schumann  was  a very  silent,  rather  reserved,  but  immensely 
sympathetic  nature,  also  of  noble  mind,  and  very  marked 
self-consciousness;  every  kind  of  gush  and  exaggerated  cordiality 
hurt  his  feelings.  As  he  loved  his  wife,  so  also  he  loved  his 
children,  although  he  did  not  know  how  to  amuse  them  (Mobius); 
envy  was  foreign  to  his  .nature.  He  gladly  appreciated  true 
merit.  Although  inclining  to  ease  he  manifested  great  diligence 
in  his  musical  and  literary  activity,  and  many  put  down  his 
mental  break-down  to  overwork. 

Schumann  was  ill  several  times  before  his  marriage.  The 
death  of  his  sister-in-law  Rosalia  permanently  affected  his  state 
of  mind  unfavourably.  Even  then  already  he  thought  he  was 
losing  his  reason,  and  ever  afterwards  states  of  depression  re- 
curred frequently.  In  the  early  years  of  his  married  life  his 
mood  was  exalted  and  his  mind  most  productive.  In  1844, 
whilst  on  a professional  tour  with  his  wife  in  Russia,  he  was 
attacked  by  rheumatism  on  which  melancholia  supervened.  In 
the  years  that  followed,  longer  or  shorter  fits  of  depression  and 
other  mental  and  nervous  disturbances  occurred,  especially 
hallucinations  of  hearing,  that  troubled  him  greatly.  All  these 
symptoms  increased  in  his  later  years  and  his  mental  power 
became  impaired.  At  last,  in  1854,  a complete  break-down 
occurred.  Having  attempted  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  Rhine,  he  was  placed  in  the  asylum  at  Endenich,  near 
Bonn,  where  he  died  on  July  29,  1856. 

Mobius  has  gone  very  deeply  into  the  composer’s  illness,  and 
bel  leves  that,  to  judge  by  the  symptoms  above  given,  Schumann 
was  suffering  from  what  is  now  known  as  “ Dementia  praecox.” 
H is  illness  must  have  commenced  in  the  year  preceding  his 
marriage  and  have  lasted  twenty  years.  In  the  letters  he  wrote 
to  K1  ara  during  their  engagement  complaints  as  to  his  ill-health 
are  to  be  found.  Neither  this  fact  nor  the  later  course  of  his 
complaint  seem  to  have  caused  Klara  any  anxiety  until  he  was 
removed  to  the  asylum. 

KLARA  WiECK,  born  September  13th,  1819,  in  Liepsig,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  piano-teacher,  Friedrich  Wieck.  Her  father 
was  separated  from  her  mother  by  mutual  consent  after  being 
married  six  years,  so  that  Klara  lost  a mother’s  care  after  she  was 
19 
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5 years  old.  Her  father  was  attached  to  her  by  a faithful  love, 
but  treated  her  without  any  consideration  for  her  inclinations  or 
wishes.  She  began  having  lessons  on  the  piano  from  her  father 
when  she  was  5 years  old,  and  first  appeared  in  public  four  years 
later  (1828);  and  at  1 1 years  of  age  her  father  took  her  on  her 
first  concert  tour.  The  expectations  raised  by  her  performances 
as  a wonder-child,  were  fully  realised  in  after  life.  She  was 
16  years  old  when  Schumann’s  love  for  her  first  began  to 
germinate.  Her  father’s  opposition  raised  a most  painful  con- 
flict in  her  soul;  on  the  one  hand,  the  love  that  she  felt  for  the 
former,  notwithstanding  his  harshness,  made  it  very  difficult  for 
her  to  oppose  his  will;  on  the  other  hand,  his  vindictiveness 
towards  her  lover  could  not  in  any  way  influence  her,  for  her 
belief  in  Schumann’s  genius  and  love  remained  unshaken.  Her 
father  tried  to  separate  the  two  lovers  by  sending  her  to  Paris, 
but  this  proved  a failure.  The  isolation  in  which  Klara  lived 
in  Paris  only  made  her  spiritual  attachment  for  Schumann  the 
firmer,  and  he  at  last  determined  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
their  union  despite  her  father’s  objections. 

On  their  wedding-day  Schumann  handed  his  wife  a diary, 
into  which  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  married  life  were  to 
be  entered.  At  the  end  of  the  first  entry,  which  was  made  by 
Schumann,  we  find  : Let  us  still  use  as  our  talisman  three 

words  on  which  all  happiness  is  based  : Industry,  Economy, 
Fidelity.”  Under  Robert’s  name  in  the  diary  Klara  wrote  : 

Your  wife,  Klara,  who  is  devoted  to  you  with  her  whole 
soul.’’  The  diary  was  intended  to  contain  entries  by  both  in 
alternate  weeks;  as  a matter  of  fact,  Schumann  left  most  of  the 
entries  to  his  wife.  “ The  fundamental  tone,  however,”  says 
Litzmann,  ” that  one  finds  in  it,  and  the  chief  aim  aspired  to  not 
only  in  the  joint  diary,  but  in  the  joint  lives,  were  adhered  to 
by  both  spouses  with  a fidelity,  an  earnestness,  and  a simple 
greatness,  such  as  must  be  rare  in  marriage  and  not  only  in 
artistic  marriages.” 

And,  indeed,  the  Schumann  marriage  was  a very  happy  one 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  complete  mental  break-down  of  the 
composer,  and  this  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  called 
forth  not  only  by  Robert’s  illness,  but  also  by  a union  for  life  of 
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two  such  strongly  marked,  equally  ambitious  artistic  tempera- 
ments. The  two  were,  however,  bound  together  not  only  by  a 
bond  of  deep  affection  that  withstood  all  blows  of  fortune,  but 
also  by  a mutual  reverence  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  Klara 
never  ceased  to  admire  her  husband  s genius  and  creative  power, 
not  even  when  his  mental  trouble  was  obvious  to  others  and  his 
musical  productivity  had  already  considerably  suffered.  An 
entry  in  her  diary,  dated  October  27,  1851,  is  significant: 

How  splendid  it  is  to  see  so  incessantly  creative  a mind. 

Often  fear  assails  me,  when  I think  what  a happy 
wife  I am  among  millions.” 

Even  when  the  coming  tragic  events  were  casting  their 
shadows  before,  she  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  her 
admiration  for  her  Robert,  still  unsuspectingly;  and  nothing 
could  impair  the  feeling  her  possession  of  him  inspired  her  with.1 

Robert  Schumann,  again,  admired  his  wife  not  only  as  his 
thoroughly  affectionately  devoted  helpmeet  and  as  the  mother 
of  his  children,  but  also  as  the  divinely-gifted  artist,  who  under- 
stood how  to  combine  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  her  family  with 
the  most  active  cultivation  of  her  art,  and  who  was  the  most 
perfect  interpreter  of  his  musical  creations.  Even  the  deepest 
clouding  of  his  mind  was  unable  to  destroy  the  affectionate 
feelings  he  entertained  for  his  wife.  Klara  found  a consolation 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  that  by  playing  his  compositions 
continually  she  could  keep  up  a sort  of  spiritual  intercourse  with 
him. 

(Cf.  H.  Albert : Beriihmte  Musiker,  Robert  Schumann, 

Berlin,  1903;  R.  Baiba:  Schumann,  Musikerbiographiem, 

13  vol.  Reclam’s  Universal-Bibliothak;  Joseph  W.  v.  Wasie- 
lewshj  : Robert  Schumann,  Dresden,  1858;  Berthold  Litzmann  : 
K1  ara  Schumann,  2 vol.;  P.  /.  Mobius  : Uber  Robert  Schu- 
mann’s Krankheit,  1906.) 


1 Even  at  the  end  of  1853  she  remarked  : “ We  have  every 

reason  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  God  on  the  last  year  : 
husband  and  children  have  been  spared  me  in  good  health 
....  and  if  one  were  not  human,  one  might  forget  the 
little  worries  in  remembering  the  great  benefits.” 
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Finally,  we  will  mention  what  Hard y says  about  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  marriage. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis;  she  was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  she  pos- 
sessed an  advantage  in  calling  an  income  of  several  thousand 
pounds  a year  her  own.  Disraeli  had  always  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  deluded  by  love.  Hence  one  need  not 
be  surprised  that  he  married  a woman  fifteen  years  his  senior.  He 
often  told  her  he  had  only  married  her  for  her  money.  “ Very 
possibly,”  she  would  remark,  “but  if  you  married  me  again 
you  would  do  so  for  love.”  And,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a heart-felt  affection  existed  between  the  two  that 
lasted  for  thirty  years  and  increased  in  depth  as  age  advanced. 

Mrs.  Disraeli  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  the 
companion,  confidant,  and  adviser,  of  her  husband;  the  hours 
he  spent  in  quiet  retirement  by  her  side  were,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  the  happiest  in  his  life.  Whether  victor  or 
vanquished  he  hurried  home  to  her  from  the  House  of  Parliament 
to  share  his  triumph  or  his  defeat  with  her;  she  would  never 
believe  that  he  also  could  err.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  his 
life  was  probably  when  he  was  able  to  deck  her  with  the  honour 
of  a peerage.  To  her  he  dedicated  his  novel  “ Sybil  ” : “I 
dedicate  this  work  to  one,  whose  gentle  nature  and  noble  spirit 
force  her  to  feel  for  all  who  suffer,  whose  sweet  voice  has  often 
encouraged  me,  and  whose  good  taste  and  correct  judgment  have 
guided  these  pages — the  sternest  of  critics,  but  the  most  perfect 
of  wives.” 

Some  young  men  once  permitted  themselves  to  joke  about 
Mrs.  Disraeli’s  age  and  appearance,  and  to  question  him  regard- 
ing his  motives  in  marrying  her.  “ Gentlemen,”  remarked  the 
Prime  Minister,  rising  indignantly  to  leave  the  room,  “ does 
none  of  you  know  what  gratitude  is?  ” 

Lady  Beaconsfield  celebrated  a great  triumph  when  her 
husband  defeated  Gladstone’s  amendment  to  the  Suffrage  Reform 
Bill  in  1867.  The  younger  members  of  his  Party  gave  a 
magnificent  supper  in  his  honour,  but  he  declined  to  take  part 
in  it  notwithstanding  their  urgent  request,  giving  as  his  reason, 
that  he  wished  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  wife’s  company. 
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After  his  mighty  speech  on  April  3,  1872,  his  faithful  wife 
hurried  home  so  as  to  receive  him  worthily;  when  she  heard 
his  carriage  drive  up  she  ran  from  the  drawing-room  into  the  hall 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  embraced  him  stormily,  and 
cried  out  in  her  joy  : “ Oh,  Dizzy  ! Dizzy  ! that  was  the  most 
wonderful  evening  of  all  ! It  compensates  us  for  everything  ! 

After  another  oratorical  success — this  time  in  Edinburgh — 
they  both  danced  with  joy  round  their  bedroom  like  children. 
Lady  Beaconsfield  was  so  much  his  kindred  spirit  and  life’s 
companion  that  after  her  death  he  said  : “ During  thirty  years 

I never  passed  a tedious  moment  at  her  side.” 
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